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Art. I.— THE ARRANGEMENTS IN THE CONSTITU- 
TION OP THE MIND, FOR A FUTURE JUDGMENT 
AND RETRIBUTION. 

BY GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D., NEW YORK. 

In tracing the materials and agencies in the human mind for 
a future judgment and retribution, we find, next after Remem- 
brance, the article and operation of Remorse. We are first to 
find the law under which this operation of a guilty nature acts; 
and this is one of the plainest, best developed, and most un- 
questionable of the facts and laws of our being. It is the faculty 
and law of Conscience. 

There is within the soul a silent, invisible, but ever present 
witness of all thoughts, feelings, words, and actions. This wit- 
ness is named, in our language, Conscience. The first and 
literal meaning of the Greek word, (rvvuSrimg, is a knowing with 
one?8 self, a consciousness. This is also the etymological, ele- 
mental meaning of our English word conscience, conscience, 
knowing with. Add to this the idea of the discernment and 
judging of right and wrong, with the approval or disapproval of 
the same, and we shall have the full definition of the faculty of 
Conscience. It is a word, perhaps, to be found in all languages, 
and it has the same meaning, all the world over. 

The conscience is sometimes called our Moral Sense, that is, 
an inward sense of moral qualities and actions, a sense of right 
and wrong, answering to our outward senses ; and as these dis- 
tinguish the qualities of external objects, distinguishing in like 
manner the qualities of moral objects, or the difference between 
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2 Conscience and Retribution. 

moral qualities. Conscience is the judgment of the mind in 
regard to all the acts and movements of our being. Sometimes 
it is so slight as not to be noticed, being merely a consciousness, 
general and indefinite, that does not take shape in a particular 
judgment. 

There are five grand points, in reference to which we shall 
consider this faculty: 1. As universal in its existence; 2. Un- 
ceasing in its action ; 3. Retrospective in its operations ; 4. As 
affected by habit, and susceptible of perversion ; 5. As eternal in 
its power. 

First, then, this faculty of conscience is a universal possession 
of mankind. It is doubtless a part of our essential being as 
made in the image of God. The sense of right and wrong in 
ourselves, and the judgment of right and wrong in others, is an 
experience and a process familiar, in some degree, to every man. 
The development, education, and action of this faculty, are de- 
termined very much by men's circumstances ; and it is a faculty 
which acts according to the degree of light that has been en- 
joyed in regard to duty. But in some degree the possession 
and action of conscience are to be distinguished everywhere, and 
the faculty is as surely a part of every man's being as the faculty 
of memory, or the power of reason. 

We inquire, to make this plainer, What would be the condi- 
tion of the world without this faculty of conscience as a part of 
the human constitution ? Conceive, if we can, of a man, an 
intelligent being, actually without a conscience. All sense of 
the difference between good and evil, right and wrong, would 
disappear from such a man's experience. Convenience and 
pleasure, self-enjoyment, present and to come, would be his 
only law. Utility would be his guide, and whatever was plea- 
surable would be regarded as useful, and the highest utility 
would be the production of pleasure for himself. All regard to 
God would cease, and all regard to man, save that of prudence 
in watching for his own interests, which would always, in his 
estimation, be above those of all other men in importance. 

There would also be no sense of guilt or crime in others, no 
condemnation passed upon others, except merely as a matter of 
utility or profit. The condemnation which we pass on others 
arises solely from the same constitution of our being which pro- 
duces the consciousness of guilt in ourselves, the displeasure of 
our own moral sense at our own conduct. If this introspective 
conscience did not exist, there would be no circumspective con- 
science, no such thing as a moral sense or judgment of the quali- 
ties of other men's actions. The same act of our moral being 
which justifies or condemns another, and renders the character 
of our neighbour pleasing or displeasing to us in a moral point 
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of view, is the power that acts upoii ourselves ; it is the same 
power. It would not act upon others, if it did not act upon 
ourselves. 

Without this faculty there would be, in morals, no distinction 
of colours. As to a blind man, white, black, red, green, or blue, 
all are the same ; so in a moral sense, without the faculty of con- 
science, would be all the qualities of actions to the soul. As to 
one who had lost the sense of taste, it were a matter of indiffer- 
ence what element his food were composed of, since wood, iron, 
stones, fruit, meat, bread, vegetables, all would be the same, so 
would it be to one who has lost the faculty of conscience with 
the moral character and qualities of all feeling, thought, and 
action. The sun strikes upon all objects, and the reflection of 
his rays produces the variety of nature ; but there is no percep- 
tion of such variety by a blind man; just so, the moral sun 
shines upon all qualities, and is reflected back, but there is no 
perception of this by a being without a conscience. There 
would be, in such a case, no response to God's Word, no sense 
of obligation. There would be merely the sense of profit. 
There would be no gratitude. Favours received would be ab- 
sorbed as a dry soil absorbs the rain, or as a tree receives 
nourishment from earth, air, and the elements; but there 
would be no return, no feeling of love, no sense of obligation. 
Parental kindness would beget no affection but that founded on 
self-interest; so far as a parent could be useful, so far he 
would be cherished, cared for, cultivated, but no farther. Just 
so it would be in regard to God. The idea of Deity itself, of 
the Creator, Benefactor, Judge, of the All-merciful,. All- wise, 
just God, would be merely the idea of a vast utility ; or, as self 
would be predominant and absorbing, the idea of an enemy, 
the idea of a being too vast to be controlled and used for selfish 
purposes, and therefore opposed to self-interest, and an enemy. 
Take away conscience, and leave only utility, and you make 
every man, in his own view, God, every man to himself the 
centre of the universe: and that, too, without any sense of 
guilt ; that too with the blind, straightforward, unchecked, un- 
ceasing, unrelenting instinct of selfishness, which, whatever stood 
in its way, be it man or beast, God or nature, would sacrifice 
and tread down all. If the world were filled with such beings, 
the world would be a hell, without hell's sense of sin ; a chaos 
of conflict, where the strife, if it went on, would depopulate the 
globe, and where the only stop to it would be the universal ex- 
perience of its misery, and the mutual agreement of restraint 
and check as a matter of sheer utility, expediency, and necessity. 
Such would man be, such would the world be, without con- 
science. But conscience is universal. 

b2 



4 Conscience and Retribution. 

It is as universal as the ideas of right and wrong. There is a 
conscience of good and evil in mankind with reference to those 
ideas, and because those ideas are necessary results of the 
activity of the human reason. The ideas of right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, are ultimate facts and fixtures of the mind, 
or creations of the pure reason, as necessarily and unalterably 
as the pure truths of geometry. Truth, for example, is regarded 
as right, not with reference to any standard of utility, but as an 
instant, inevitable, immutable affirmation of the mind. Truth 
is right, and is commanded of conscience, not because it is 
useful, for the affirmation is instant and universal, without re- 
ference to, or waiting for, that inquiry ; and falsehood is wrong, 
not because it is injurious, but because, in itself and from eter- 
nity, there is this difference of quality, and the human reason is 
so constituted of God in his image, that it makes the affirmation 
instantly, and cannot help it. The truths of geometry are 
right, are absolute truths, not because they are good to build 
houses by, or to make calculations upon, but because they are 
realities of nature, as constituted of God. So it is with moral 
principles, holiness, justice, truth, which are right, not because 
they are expedient, but expedient because they are right. A 
thing is not morally good because it is useful, but useful because 
it is good. The mind never, naturally, and without sophistry, 
confounds or introverts these positions. A thing that is right 
must be useful, because it is right; and the reason why it is 
right, the ultimate reason, is not because it is useful, but because 
it is accordant, either directly, or by deduction of principles, with 
the attributes of God. 

Hence the truth, stated by Coleridge, better, perhaps, than 
by any other writer, that he who fulfils the conditions required 
by conscience, takes the surest way of answering the purposes 
of Prudence. Conscience put first, and obeyed, may bring him 
into harmony with God ; prudence consulted may not, for his 
prudence may be founded upon selfishness, may, in fact, be 
nothing but selfishness — and, compared with a pure conscience, 
may be opposed to it and to God : for man is a short-sighted 
being, and God has given him principles to act upon, by which 
his axioms of prudence must be tested. He can see and under- 
stand the principles, even when he cannot see the consequences, 
or can foresee them but a very little way, and overlook but a 
very little of their extent and variety. Principles are for him, 
as Coleridge has beautifully said, Prudence in short-hand or 
cipher, because " the distinct foresight of consequences belongs 
exclusively to that Infinite Wisdom which is one with that 
Almighty Will on which all consequences depend." 

Hence Coleridge says, in the fourth Essay of the second part 
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of his Friend — and it is a passage as true and admirable as it is 
masterly — " A pure conscience, that inward something, that 
Seoc o\keIoq 3 which, being absolutely unique, no man can describe, 
because every man is bound to know, and even in the eye of the 
law, is held to be a person no longer than he may be supposed 
to know it. The conscience, I say, bears the same relation to 
God as an accurate time-piece bears to the sun. The time-piece 
merely indicates the relative path of the sun, yet we can regu- 
late our plans and proceedings by it with the same confidence, 
as if it was itself the efficient cause of light, heat, and the re- 
volving seasons; on the self-evident axiom that in whatever 
sense two things are both equal to a third thing, they are in 
the same sense equal to one another. Cunning is circuitous 
folly. In plain English, to act the knave is but a roundabout 
way of playing the fool; and the man who will not permit him- 
self to call an action by its proper name, without a previous cal- 
culation of all its probable consequences, may indeed be only a 
coxcomb, who is looking at his fingers through an opera-glass; 
but he runs no small risk of becoming a knave. The chances 
are against him. Though he should begin by calculating the 
consequences with regard to others, yet by the mere habit of 
never contemplating an action in its own proportions and imme- 
diate relations to his moral being, it is scarcely possible but that 
he must end in selfishness ; for the you and the they will stand 
on different occasions for a thousand different persons, while the 
I is one only, and recurs in every calculation. Or grant that 
the principle of expediency should prompt to the same outward 
deeds as are commanded by the law of reason, yet the doer him- 
self is debased." 

Right and wrong spring from God's existence, and cannot be 
conceived as having any being apart from God, right being what 
God is, wrong what God is not ; hence we must refer, and by 
the command and operation of conscience do inevitably refer, to 
what God is, and to the principles drawn from his own attri- 
butes, which he has given us for our guidance. Right and 
wrong are not such because God makes or wills them such, but 
because right is from eternity right, and all that coincides not 
with God's essence is wrong. This distinction, eternal and 
essential, is affirmed by the human reason, which, in God's 
image, develops the ideas of right and wrong, truth and false- 
hood, duty, responsibility, essential and eternal morality ; and 
conscience acts with reference to all these realities, and is as 
universal as all these ideas. There is no nation, nor race of 
beings, that ever confounded truth and falsehood, as to the obli- 
gation of one, and the infamy of the other. 

Now, if conscience acts vividly and powerfully in this world, 
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in reference to these ideas and realities, much more must it in 
the eternal world, when these ideas and realities will be seen as 
they are, without any disguise, sophistry, veil, fog, or obscurity. 
There the divine attributes will appear, and the soul will know; 
will see and know their application to the paths of this world, 
and the application of the principles given forth from them for 
man's guidance, and affirmed by his reason. It will not be with 
reference to men's perverted or blinded habits, and conceptions 
of right or wrong, that conscience will act, but with reference to 
the realities, and to the measure and demonstration of right and 
wrong in what God himself is. All the ideas of truth and duty 
here developed, in regard to which conscience acts, will be de- 
veloped and illustrated in the light of God's attributes as they 
are, with an intensity and power of brightness, of which we 
now hardly form a conception. Conscience in itself can even 
now make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven ; how much more 
in that world where moral distinctions will be as clearly and as 
piercingly seen and felt, as the existence of the Deity ! 

Now, the final cause of this faculty, the final purpose for which 
it was so constituted in the human mind, may certainly to a 
great degree be determined by the manner of its operation. It 
was not merely as a guide to human conduct that it was given ; 
for a great part of its operations are after-thoughts, looking to a 
judgment to come : and it is with reference to that judgment, 
that its action is most powerful. Nay, without the prediction 
and presumed certainty of that judgment, conscience would be 
comparatively lifeless and powerless ; powerless as a guide, life- 
less as an avenger. Conscience has not merely the operation of 
a time-piece for man's life, or a barometer to tell him the state 
of the weather, and warn him what to do ; but it has within 
itself an arrangement, a power, by which the storm itself is 
evoked, if the pilot do not mind the warnings, and a retribution 
is inflicted for what he has done. Hence a great conclusion as 
to the universal office of conscience in the future world. 

In the second place, the action of Conscience is unceasing. 
With most men, Conscience seems to be asleep, but it is not. 
All our faculties acquire by use a surprising facility and rapidity 
of operation. The will, for example, is so minute and rapid in 
its movements, that it is not possible to trace them. The Divine 
Omniscience alone can note them. There is a separate move- 
ment of the will, a distinct and separate volition, with every 
movement of the hand, the foot, the eye, the body; but the 
movements which we do not notice, compared to those which 
we do, are perhaps as a million to one. Philosophers have 
entered into a curious investigation and analysis of this matter.- 
Dugald Stewart has observed, that in the most rapid reading of 
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a book to one's self, there is a distinct volition for every word, 
every syllable, though it may seem sometimes that the mind 
gathers up the page almost with a single glance of the eye. 
Thus the play of the will is habitual, imperceptible, yet none 
the less actual, and made up pf distinct intervals. So it must 
be with the conscience. There is a judgment of the conscience 
upon everything. It may be so rapid, so transitory, swifter 
than the lightning, so brief as the most evanescent, impercepti- 
ble shade of thought, that it is not distinctly noticed, and can- 
not he, except by some supernatural arrest of the being fixing it 
on the last momentary act or interval ; but it exists, as truly as 
the will exists, although its separate movements may not be 
noticed. 

A wheel composed of a great many spokes may go round with 
such rapidity, that to the eye it shall appear to be a solid mass, 
like a millstone; nay, it may go round with such incredible 
swiftness, that the possibility of detecting the motion by the eye 
shall be lost, it shall seem to be perfectly still ; and yet every 
one of its revolutions is distinctly made, in a distinct interval of 
time, and may be numbered. So it is with the conscience. It 
may seem asleep, but this may be only because its acts are so 
rapid, so brief, so innumerable, that they are not noticed. It 
may seem asleep, yet there must be a judgment of the conscience 
upon everything, even every idle word. We may not trace it, 
but God may. And our habit of neglect of the monitions of 
conscience, producing insensibility to its operation, is no excuse 
for sin committed without apparent reproach, or remorse, or re- 
straint from our own being; inasmuch as we have formed the 
habit voluntarily, and should not have done it had we lived 
habitually as under God's inspection, in God's sight, with a 
perpetual regard to God's approbation. 

Now it is evident that the more a man's conscience is un- 
heeded now, the more a man puts in reserve to be heeded here- 
after. The greater the number of the revolutions of this wheel 
within our souls unnoticed now, the greater the number to be 
counted hereafter. A man of insensibility, a man of a hardened 
conscience, is so far from being secured against the operations 
of conscience, that he is only accumulating work for himself to 
do by and by. He is like a man falling in debt, who strives to 
keep off the sense of his liabilities, by keeping no account cur- 
rent, but going on in his business just as if he were every day 
starting fair with an unincumbered capital. Every unrecorded 
debt is a step to his ruin. It is a weight upon his fortunes, 
that, so far from being lighter because it is not now felt, is grow- 
ing heavier every day that it is unnoticed. By and by, the crash 
will be inevitable, and overwhelming. 
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These silent, unheeded movements of the conscience are every 
one of them witnesses for man's guilt, and securities of God's 
justice. They are God's vouchers for so much truth, so much 
remonstrance, delivered to the soul, so much instruction and 
light and mercy, abused and wasted. They are God's vouchers, 
and must be produced. Their inspection will be requisite, to 
see both God's justice and mercy, and the man's guilt. The 
man must feel that guilt himself; so, by and by, he is to travel 
over the ground of his past experiences, and examine them as it 
were at leisure ; he is to look at his past self, step by step ; he is 
to judge calmly and slowly, what he acted rapidly, heedlessly, 
insensibly, while conscience judged as swiftly as could keep pace 
with his actions, but so swiftly that he then disregarded its 
judgments. God shall take him, as it were, and stand with 
him at the wheel in its revolutions, and it shall be stopped for 
his deliberate view, and he shall see what it was, what he him- 
self was, what he was doing, what feeling, what in character, in 
habit, in relation to himself, and in relation to God. He shall 
see how much conscience did for him, how much he did against 
conscience. 

This we conceive must be a part of the process of judgment. 
Thus much is necessarily included in the Saviour's declaration, 
that for every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment. The man shall tell 
how it was uttered, when, where, in what state of mind, how 
occupied, for what purpose, with what motives, with how much 
knowledge of good and evil, after how long acquaintance with 
God and duty, after what providential interpositions, what mani- 
festations of truth, what efforts of God's Spirit. 

Thus, in the third place, conscience is not merely introspec- 
tive, but retrospective in its operations. It is not only a know- 
ing with, but a knowing back, not merely a witness at the 
moment, but long after. A man may dream, because con- 
science does not trouble him now, that there shall be no retro- 
spective action hereafter, or may dream that every step he 
travels from the date and the scene of his sins, conscience will 
be weaker, and he more secure from its power. But it is never 
so, and sometimes the very contrary seems to be the case. 
Sometimes the longer a man's insensibility as to his course 
of sin continues, and the more effectual its concealment, the 
more terrible is the power of conscience at the last. So that at 
the judgment this retrospective power of conscience will be 
greater than it was at the moment of the commission of sin ; 
greater the longer the interval of time and forgetfulness that has 
elapsed. Sometimes the faculty of conscience does this work of 
retrospection and conviction now, with an appalling power. The 
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whole being is arrested, petrified, as it were, in a single attitude of 
crime, projected beyond itself, and brought to gaze upon itself, to 
judge and condemn itself, with a power of self-anguish, self-retri- 
bution, self-misery, that, if it were exercised upon others, would 
be deemed a stern and awful vengeance ; but no man accuses it 
of cruelty, no man accuses himself or God of injustice, when 
writhing under the agony of a wrathful conscience. And the reason 
why this retrospective work of conscience in some great things, some 
great crimes, is wrought with a power so immeasurably greater 
than in the ordinary instances of its exercise, so that it seems 
to rouse up as a new creation of the mind, a new faculty before 
unheard of, is not merely because of the so much greater hei- 
nousness and glare of guilt in some crimes than in others, 
though that is a great thing, but also because of the deliberation 
with which such crimes are generally committed. A man 
comes to the act, fighting against conscience all the way. A 
man revolves it in his thoughts, plans its execution, prepares for 
it, forecasts the result, provides for after action, advances to it 
circumspectly, with full time to deliberate, and conscience keeps 
pace with him all the way. So, when it is done, the whole power 
of conscience falls back upon him, in the weight and avenge- 
ment of all previous outrage and resistance, all stifling and 
searing, all disregard of inward and external voices, all perse- 
verance and obstinacy in sin, against light, love, mercy, provi- 
dence and grace. Conscience falls back to her work of retro- 
spection armed at all these points, with her power increased 
tenfold by previous neglect and opposition. 

A. man tracks a traveller over a wild moor. He knew that- he 
had a purse of gold about him. He planned the outrage, the 
theft, the murder, deliberately. He saw him at the last inn. 
He forecast the attack and the avoidance of pursuit. He waited 
on his movements, and followed him till he came to the place 
most suited to his dreadful purpose. He struggled with him, 
stabbed him, and with the coveted gold in his hand, fled swiftly 
from his victim. It was not a sudden surprisal, temptation, or 
betrayal into crime. It was murder, deliberate, cool-blooded, 
avaricious murder. And now the reign of conscience commences. 
Now as fast and as far as he flies, the work of retrospection 
hurries him back. Now the clouds of retributive vengeance 
lower around his soul. Now he would give the world, if he 
could take the place of his victim. The moment the dread deed 
was accomplished, the iron entered into his own soul. It was 
not the traveller whom he struck, but himself. It was not a 
man, whom he thrust out of existence, but a conscience into it. 
The sense of guilt and of inexorable retribution waits upon him. 
Nemesis, the prediction and in part the experience of justice, is 
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behind him, within him, around him. The whole world is a 
moor, a wilderness, across which, with a burning hand upon his 
heart, he flies. He flies from justice, from himself, from Con- 
science, from God, but he meets them all ! Miserable man f 
they are everywhere I His crime is everywhere, his punishment 
is everywhere. Miserable, miserable man ! 

But Justice, calm, noiseless, unimpassioned, nay, with a face 
almost of compassion, of deep melancholy, flies over him. His 
brow is dark as a thunder-cloud in the darkness of his soul. 
Nemesis, with her hour-glass and her sword, as steady as 
inexorable fate, pursues him close through every lane of life, to 
the appointed moment of her blow. Can the murderer escape ? 
Can he fly into a world where there is no Nemesis ? Nay, can 
he fly into a world where the past realities of his being can be 
annihilated, and the constitution of his being changed ? 

Here, in such an instance, the retrospective, retributive power 
of conscience is seen, felt, known. It is a glaring instance. 
Now there is no reason to believe that this power of conscience 
will be less in the future world, when the soul is made to travel 
back, and judge the deeds, thoughts, feelings, |of its life, in the 
light of God and eternity. There is no reason to suppose that 
conscience will act with less power in regard to any sin against 
God, than in regard to deliberate and aggravated guilt against 
man. Nay, if there be a difference, it must be the sins against 
God that conscience will visit in the most tremendous gloom, 
and will exercise in regard to them the severest power of retri- 
bution with which the Maker of our frame has armed this 
fearful penalty. 

Here comes in the farther consideration of the power and 
operation of conscience as affected by habit, in the goings on of 
our moral nature, and as susceptible of a temporary perversion. 
The vigour and intensity of its exercise are very much influenced 
by our habits, at present, both of association and of action. 
When, for example, an evil habit is formed, conscience ceases 
to reiterate her judgment so loudly in regard to every particular 
time in which the evil habit is indulged, but speaks more loudly 
at times in regard to the habit itself. Thus the conscience of 
an intemperate man may have ceased to torment him with every 
instance in which he gratifies his appetite, but sometimes in 
regard to the habit of intemperance which he has formed, stings 
and condemns him severely. Just so with a profane swearer ; 
conscience, that at first made every oath recoil upon himself, 
now scarcely can keep pace with his profane expressions ; he 
drops them without thinking of it; but yet in regard to the 
habit thus formed, conscience sometimes makes a dreadful out- 
cry. In regard to particular sins, conscience may seem thus for 
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a time to be seared, and insensible, and indeed no judgment of 
the mind may pass in the repetition of such sins ; but then, 
such a judgment is absolutely inevitable, when, in the light of 
truth, the mind reviews the habits and actions of existence. 

Conscience may be lulled to sleep for a season, but the ener- 
gies of this faculty are not, on this account, weakened in the 
least degree, their exercise being simply put off to some future 
period of light and conviction, perhaps a dying bed, perhaps the 
day of judgment. Conscience depends much upon light and 
training ; a conscience trained in the light of God's Word acts 
more powerfully than the conscience of a man who is ignorant 
of it ; but if a man be wilfully ignorant of it, this will not 
prevent the future and vigorous action of conscience when that 
man's deeds come to be reviewed in the light of it. Conscience 
may be perverted, and sometimes is fearfully so, by habits of 
wickedness, so as to put evil for good and darkness for light. 
Now in such a case evil deeds may really be committed under 
the impression that they are good deeds ; but it is manifest this 
only shows how dreadfully evil such a man has become ; and by 
and by, when in the light of truth those deeds are reviewed, the 
action of conscience in regard to them will be just as terribly 
severe as if they had been performed in that light. Paul speaks 
of some, whose very mind and conscience were denied; the 
darkening, perverting, defiling power of their evil courses of 
action having reached to the movements of their intellect, their 
understanding, and moral sense. He speaks of some in their 
wickedness left to so strong delusion, as really to believe a lie. 
Now the steps, in every case, by which men arrive at such delu- 
sion, are well known and gradual ; to the eye of God they are 
distinct, and though they may not at present be remembered 
by the mind, there will be a day when they will be seen as 
clearly as God sees them ; and then the judgment of conscience 
in regard to all the acts that followed such delusion will be 
terribly severe. 

For example, a man may be so deluded by the Devil and his 
own evil heart, as to deem it his duty to murder his own child ; 
some among the heathen practise this crime with very little if 
any compunction. Now a man who has ever read the Bible 
could not possibly come to this conclusion without perverting or 
rejecting its teachings ; and a man who has never seen or heard 
of the Scriptures, could not come to that conclusion, without 
doing violence to his moral nature. By and by the steps by 
which this violence was accomplished, and this perversion and 
blindness reached, will be traced, and then conscience will speak. 
Suppose that a man in a fit of intemperance, while actually 
insane under the influence of liquor, should murder his child. 
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Are we not sure that when he becomes sober, supposing that his 
parental feelings have not been destroyed, his conscience will 
arraign him as a murderer, and do the work of remorse in 
regard to that crime ? 

Suppose, now, that a man really and truly believes such an 
act to be his duty ; what can he do in such a case ? He will 
violate his conscience if he does not perform the act ; he will 
commit an enormous crime if he does perform it. Will he do 
wrong, if he refuses to perform it, while believing it to be a 
duty? It may be answered in the first place, that he has 
neglected to use the means of enlightening himself in regard to 
his duty, and is responsible for all the consequences of such 
neglect. If he had access to the Word of God, he should have 
made that Word his supreme rule of duty, and it would certainly 
have led him right. If he were a heathen, it is certain that he 
has, by a previous process of sin, darkened the light of his 
own being, and the light, whatever it be, which has shone upon 
him in the goodness and the works of God. But such a case, 
and it is not merely imaginary, affords a dreadful instance of 
the war and chaos which sin may introduce into a man's being ; 
so that, whether he follow or reject the dictates of his conscience 
in a given case, he is sure to go wrong. It is a species of 
insanity, but not such insanity as excuses crime, but simply 
proves the great wickedness which the man has arrived at. 
When his course is reviewed in the light of truth, every step of 
evil he took, being known, and its consequences, the processes of 
the mind in regard to it, and the light disregarded and sinned 
against, then the things done under the rule of a perverted 
and darkened conscience, will be judged not by that conscience, 
but by conscience in the light ; and that perversion of conscience, 
and all its dreadful consequences, will be the source of unfa- 
thomable remorse. 

Conscience is much affected by the example of others, and it 
is sometimes silenced or perverted in multitudes together, when 
it would have spoken loudly and rightly in individuals. Hence 
that very striking injunction in the Word of God, Thou shall 
not follow a multitude to do evil. A multitude support and justify 
one another in courses which, if the same multitude were to see 
one man alone pursuing, they would perhaps put him to death. 
This is the source of that wicked, reckless hardihood, with which 
nations will rush into crimes, from which almost every individual 
in the nation would start back aghast. There is not, perhaps, 
a single individual engaged in an unjust war, or voting in its 
favour, who would dare take the life of a fellow-creature for the 
non-payment of a sum of money, or, still worse, to gain posses- 
sion of such a sum. And yet, an unjust war, a war whose object 
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is conquest and territory, taken by force from an independent 
kingdom, is murder and robbery, is unquestionably nothing else ; 
and all the glory acquired in such an unjust war is no more than 
an accumulation of the glory which a remorseless and successful 
bandit acquires, who rushes desperately upon an armed traveller, 
and overcomes and kills him. Such a murderer may show great 
strength, dexterity, and daring; and among his own set of 
fellow-murderers he would be applauded as having covered him- 
self with glory. And it is just such glory, and nothing better, 
which a nation acquires that conquers in an unjust war. But 
conscience is perverted, or, beneath the mad outcry of glory, is 
not permitted to be heard. 

In much the same way, that kind of blindness and insensi- 
bility to the requirements of justice and mercy is induced, 
under which corporations or hierarchies will burn human beings 
alive, or imprison them in dungeons, for their religious faith — a 
thing which no single man would ever have dared to do, except 
under the example and command of a conclave, without consi- 
dering himself a murderer. If an adherent of the Church of 
Rome, having heard another man declare himself an unbeliever 
in that Church and against the Pope, should fall upon him in a 
lonely place and kill him, he could not accomplish this crime 
without being convicted of murder. But just let a corporation 
of intolerant inquisitors, such as a few years ago condemned 
men to death in Portugal for renouncing Romanism, meet to 
compass the destruction of a heretic, and then every individual 
conscience seems to be consigned to silence or insensibility, and 
the crime is committed in gloomy bigotry, without remorse. 

Sometimes the blindness and silence of a perverted conscience 
continue almost uninterrupted even to the hour of death; but 
generally the light of truth breaks in upon the soul, and Con- 
science shows her power in remorse, when remorse is all that 
the soul seems capable of. There are some striking and impres- 
sive instances in historv, and one which is related by Hume 
himself, in a manner that would seem to indicate in his own 
mind some serious belief in that future existence and retribution 
at which he afterwards scoffed. It was the end of Henry VII., 
a monarch of England, distinguished for his insatiable avarice. 
" When he found he could live no longer, he began," s&ys Hume, 
"to cast his eye towards that future existence, which the 
iniquities and severities of his reign rendered a very dismal 
prospect to him. To allay the terrors under which he laboured, 
he endeavoured, by distributing alms and founding religious 
houses, to make atonement for his crimes, and to purchase, by 
the sacrifice of a part of his ill-gotten treasures, a reconciliation 
with his offended Maker. Remorse even seized him at intervals, 
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for the abuse of his authority by EmpsoD and Dudley, but not 
sufficient to make him stop the rapacious hand of those op- 
pressors." Poor rich monarch ! beneath the terrors of an 
angry conscience, of what avail were all thine ill-gotten posses- 
sions ? How gladly at that hour would the king have changed 
places with the beggar, for a mind at peace with God ! 

Such an instance reveals impressively one of the most un- 
doubted laws under which conscience acts, and that is, the im- 
pulse of restitution, and the feeling of the soul's need of an 
atonement. The soul, indeed, that does not flee to Christ, 
endeavours to make an atonement by restitution ; but that never 
gives peace, never can. The soul that rests on Christ's forgiving 
love seeks to make restitution, not as an atonement, or for the 
purchase of pardon, but out of the impulse of love itself and 
humble sorrow. Thus we read of Zaccheus, that, as soon as he 
came to Christ, he made restitution fourfold; but not as any 
purchase of peace to his conscience, or of acceptance with his 
Saviour, but as the fruit of a loving, repentant heart. So we 
read, from time to time, of instances of restitution performed 
secretly, money sent back where it has been fraudulently taken ; 
but whether as the mere work of a guilty conscience, or the 
fruit of a contrite spirit, we cannot tell. 

Without the light of God's Word, a man's conscience may 
easily become perverted, so as to be, in many cases, no safe 
guide; but it becomes so because of his own sin. Whatever 
light is disregarded, whether it be the light of nature or of the 
Scriptures, conscience is defrauded, and there will be a time of 
revenge. If light admitted to the conscience arms it with pre- 
sent authority, light rejected, or voluntarily withheld, arms it 
with a future authority and terror, when that light shall be 
made to shine upon the soul. The light of nature and the light 
of God's Word may be so completely neglected, or so shut out 
by long habits of ignorance and sin, that the light of conscience 
itself may be turned into darkness, as in the cases supposed ; 
and it is to such a state of the mind that Christ's words refer, 
" If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness !" How dreadful that degree of wickedness, which could 
come to such a point ! 

A great multitude of men's sins are committed in tbe dark, 
or in the absence of that light which would have condemned 
them beforehand, and perhaps prevented them, or rather, we 
should say, without the notice of that light, for it is always 
shining ; but men form the habit of disregarding it, the habit of 
insensibility to its presence. The fact, for instance, is always 
known, that the eye of God is upon us ; but how few men re- 
member this fact, and in their evil deliberations, or dealings, or 
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neglects of duty, proceed under the consciousness of it ! They 
become insensible to it, and live and act as if God did not see 
them. If every man proceeded in the direct beams of God's 
eye, if in the moment of temptation he saw and felt the light of 
God's countenance, the eye of God fixed upon him, he could not 
do that wickedness. If the evil deed before him were under the 
intensity of a direct flash of the Almighty's countenance, as the 
beams of the sun direct and intense upon an object before the 
physical sight, the most hardened man, it would seem, could no 
more advance to that evil deed, than he would take in his hand 
a coiled and deadly serpent, or a coal of living fire. But this 
sense of God, his presence, his light, his eye, upon the heart 
and on the life, most men do not possess, or endeavour to culti- 
vate. Yet it does not follow from this that their evil deeds are 
committed in ignorance, darkness, or forgetfulness. There is a 
general light, in which all men live, and it is like the light of 
open day, which we do not particularly notice, it is so common, 
though if a shaft of light, direct light, were falling from the 
sun upon us, or an object in our path, we should notice it. 

Now the point of importance in regard to the operations of 
conscience is this ; that though those operations may not be ac- 
tive now, in the midst of the mind's insensibility, and voluntary 
blindness towards God, they will be as active, by and by, as they 
would or could have been, if the mind, even in the commission 
of sin, had been conscious of God's eye direct upon the deed. 
The light that is now disregarded is to shine again ; the evil 
thought, deed, word, is to be seen in that light ; the neglect of 
duty, whatever it was, is to be judged in that light ; and that light 
will be one of the materials for remorse. Men ought not, 
therefore, to comfort themselves in their wickedness, in their 
neglect of prayer, in their insensibility towards God and eter- 
nity, by the fact that they are not now convicted, do not see 
things now as God sees them, or that conscience sleeps; for 
Conscience will awake, and all this light that has been rejected 
will be round about her, arming her with authority, while all 
this cloud, in which the soul had wrapped itself in a world 
of time and sense, will be dispersed, and everything will be seen 
as it is, as God has always seen it, as the soul would have seen 
it, if passion had not stood in the way. 

The operations of conscience will be conducted in reference to 
four things. There will be a judgment of the mind, first, in re- 
gard to right and wrong in itself, and the sense of this distinc- 
tion in the mind; second, in regard to the motive, the aim, and 
disposition of the sou], out of which issued the course of a man's 
life and conduct : third, in regard to the law of God, the light 
which shone from it ; and fourth, in regard to God himself and 
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his own holiness. As to the first point, there is the idea with 
which we started, of the distinction between right and wrong in 
the soul, and it is eternal ; there is a sense of right and wrong, 
and it can never be obliterated, though it may for a season be 
greatly obscured and perverted by sin. It is not factitious, not 
artificial, not dependent upon external teachings, being the very 
thing to which external teachings, even the teachings of God's 
Word, appeal. Thus, when Christ says, " Do to others as ye 
would they should do to you/' this precept has weight with us, not 
merely because he has given it, but because by the very consti- 
tution which he has given us beforehand, we feel and know that 
it is right. In teaching it to us, and giving it the authority of 
a special command, in addition to the authority of conscience, 
arising from our own constitution, he appeals to the sense of 
right and wrong within us. So when he says, " Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God/' &c. ; here, again, the precept is not merely 
authoritative, because it is his command, but because it is just 
and right, and we feel and know it to be so by the very neces- 
sity of the constitution he has given us. We are not merely 
taught this from abroad, but this teaching makes its appeal to 
the sense of right and wrong, which God has made eternal in 
our own souls. Thus the most important external precepts for 
the regulation of our hearts and lives are merely a reproduction, 
in a direct external form, of the laws of our own being. Or if 
not such, they so appeal to the sense of right and wrong, the 
idea of what is just and good within us, that this sense repeats 
and sanctions those precepts. 

" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God" is such a precept as grows 
inevitably out of the mind's own sense of its obligations of gra- 
titude and love to the Author of our being and the Giver of all 
our mercies. Now the utterance of that precept in the mind, 
for example, of a heathen, may have been prevented, or rendered 
indistinct and dim, by long habits of sin, but when it comes to 
be enforced by external teaching, when it comes as a command 
of God, it is sure, unless there be the most dreadful blindness 
and perversion, to meet a response in the soul's own sense of 
what is right. In some minds this sense seems to be stronger 
than others, but in all it is strong enough to form a basis for 
the operations of conscience, a fundamental rule, in regard to 
which this faculty will proceed in its judgments. And if this 
were all, if the operations of conscience stopped here, there 
would be still abundant material for condemnation, for conviction, 
for remorse. If we all were to be judged merely for our viola- 
tions of our own sense of right and wrong, it would be a fearful 
judgment that we should have to go through. And if memory 
had no other business but to bring before us these instances, and 
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remorse no other materials to play upon, if the sight and sense 
of these things were continued with us, this alone would render 
us eternally miserable. 

That there is within us this instinct and arrangement of self- 
retribution, no man can doubt, who calmly and impartially 
examines his own experience. But in the present state, it has 
been remarked by a profound writer, the infatuations of self-love 
defend every mind from the application to itself of the desire 
of retribution, just as the principle of animal life defends the 
vital organs of a body from the chemical action of its own caustic 
secretions. And we may add, just as all men think all men 
mortal but themselves. When these infatuations are quite 
dispersed in the eternal world, then the instinct of justice, 
perhaps the most potent of all the elements of spiritual life, will 
turn inward upon each consciously guilty heart, so that every 
touch heart shall become the prey of a reflected rage, intense and 
corrosive as the most virulent revenge. Whoever is now hurry- 
ing on without thought of consequences through a course of 
crimes, would do well to imagine the condition of a being left 
without relief to breathe upon itself the flames of insatiable 
hatred. 

Now it is doubtless the instinctive premonition, when men are 
on the verge of dying, that this process of judgment and of self- 
revenge is about to commence, together with all the retributive 
operations on the part of God, ever predicted by conscience, that 
makes the terror of remorse so active at the close of the sinner's 
life. It is one of the clearest, most invariable laws under which 
conscience acts, that the hour of dying for the mortal frame is 
the hour of quickened life and energy for this tremendous 
faculty. Conscience almost always rouses up at the approach 
of death, and resumes its power as the soul nears the eternal 
world, just as the master of a pirate ship, who has retired to the 
cabin in calm weather, takes the helm in a storm, when the 
vessel is rushing to destruction. So a storm is the element of 
conscience ; the rapids, the breakers, the midnight tempest, the 
passage from time into eternity, are the scene of her command. 
If the soul be not sprinkled with atoning blood, it is the command 
of despair. All is hurry, confusion, wild outcry and unconquer- 
able terror. And the revelation of the power of conscience at 
such an hour demonstrates its fearfulness as an eternal possession 
of the soul. 

We have said that this penalty of conscience, if one man 
could visit it upon others, would be deemed a stern and awful 
vengeance ; but no man accuses it of cruelty, no man accuses 
either himself or God of injustice, when writhing under the 
agony of a wrathful conscience. And this is a most instructive 
VOL. ii. c 
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warning to those blind fools of an unbelieving philosophy, who 
would exclude the idea and the reality of punishment from 
human and divine theology and government, calling it revengeful 
and unjust. And why do ye not, ye blind guides, ye fools of 
nature, and of the blinding god of this world, why do ye not accuse 
men themselves of vengeance and injustice, when the elements 
of their own being execute upon themselves a retribution more 
terrible than the energies, sagacities, and contrivances of the 
material universe could summon up ? A retribution compared 
with which, if it could be removed, if conscience could be silenced 
and lulled, all the tortures that men or devils could inflict would 
be nothing. Why do ye not accuse God himself of injustice 
and revenge, because he has made men so fearfully and wonder- 
fully, with such inevitable powers and certainties of self-punish- 
ment and retribution? Ye blind guides! Reasoning against 
retribution, when retribution is at work within you ! Reasoning 
against the government of God and eternal justice, when you 
are doing upon yourselves the very work of the Divine govern- 
ment, and the sorest part of retributive vengeance. Ye may 
heave up against this great doctrine of a judgment to come, and 
a final retribution, but ye cannot pass out from under it ; it falls 
back upon you, and ye do its work upon yourselves. Ye may 
reason against retribution, but it is a necessity as inexorable as 
the memory of sin. Ye might as well reason against the fact of 
your own existence, as the fact of a retributive punishment ; 
there is no denying it ; it exists, even in this world. 

But, in this world, who does not know, who does not feel, that 
it is imperfect ; that it is but a shadow, a forecasting, a prediction 
of the judgment and the perfect retribution to come ? It is real, 
because God would have us know, from experience as well as his 
Word, what is before us, and so be urged to flee from the wrath 
to come. It is partial and imperfect, because there is mercy, 
mercy in Christ, for whomsoever it be who will avail himself of 
it ; because it is meant not now as retribution, but warning, 
because the executed full righteousness of it would be everlasting 
destruction, — the experience of it would be hell itself. It is 
imperfect now, because this is a world of probation, in which 
salvation is offered on coming to a Redeemer, by whom God 
invites us to escape that great retribution, of which this lower 
one is but a type, a warning, a foretaste ; that last, overwhelm- 
ing evil, of which this small, imperfect shadow, is God's admo- 
nitory messenger of love. 

This was our last point of consideration, the power of 
conscience eternal. And here there is no room for questioning, 
or doubt, or denial. There is no faculty of our immortal nature, 
which will not be a part of our immortal existence. As man 
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was formed in the image of God, so will he come before God in 
judgment. Every intelligent being in the eternal world will 
possess a conscience in the fullest, clearest light and power of its 
operation. Those operations will have a decisiveness, a majesty, 
a glory like the voice of God, and an irreversible certainty, 
admitting no possibility of mistake, or darkness, or alteration, or 
appeal. But a conscience at peace with God, and working in 
the light of God's countenance, in harmony with God's love, is 
not to be dreaded in the eternal world, nor in this world. It is 
a sinful conscience, the operations of which are so terrible, 
when eternal. But, admit the possibility of a man dying in his 
sins, and you have him dying with conscience for his enemy. 
You have him with his sins in the next world, and conscience 
there also doing the work of retribution. That men die in their 
sins, is a fact as well established, as that they live in sin here ; 
and that some men die, knowing and declaring that the fire of 
conscience is an eternal fire, is a fact as well established as that 
men are ever convinced of sin at all. 

Will conscience stop, because the soul, throwing off its cover- 
ing of clay, has gone into the presence of a holy God? Will 
conscience stop, because it has gone where all the witnesses of 
secret as well as open sins are gathered together, where every 
crime will be known, every step of life visible, every sin against 
God and man, with every aggravating circumstance ? Or will 
conscience stop when the judgment goes on, and condemnation 
is pronounced, and the sentence is uttered, and the destiny of 
the soul is closed up for ever ? Will conscience stop, because 
despair takes the place of hope, because all is lost, and there is 
no more possibility of a remedy ? Will not the triumph, and 
the power, and the retribution of conscience then be inexorable 
and eternal, when it has to say to the sinner, You have finished 
your work of self-destruction ? You have gone beyond the limits, 
where God's compassionate forbearance had waited for you, and 
up to which you might have repented and been saved. You 
have made your last rejection of Christ, wasted your last 
opportunity of mercy, and ruined yourself beyond the power of 
conscience, or of providence, or of truth, or of grace itself to 
save you. O undone, undone soul ! What would it not give to 
step back, one little hour, into this world of mercy, and hear 
Christ's voice of mercy, saying, Come unto me ! 

The faculty of conscience is eternal, its power is eternal; and 
yet, in this world, that power is exercised in condemnation, 
simply that the soul may be induced to escape from its eternal 
exercise. The penal power of conscience in this world, inflict- 
ing such terror and distress, is God's own merciful arrangement 
to arouse the soul and send it to Christ, that in him it may 

c2 
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find a refuge from the accusing power and penal operation of 
conscience through eternity. When the soul, fleeing to him 
from the wrath to come, hears his gracious voice, "Thy sins be 
forgiven thee," and is washed in the fountain of his atoning 
blood, then, and not till then, is the conscience at peace with 
God; then, and not till then, can conviction of sin be any 
thing but anguish. In Christ it may be changed into gratitude 
and love ; in Christ it may and must immeasurably deepen the 
sense of the greatness of his redeeming mercy ; it may be the 
materia], out of which his matchless dying love brings a living 
blessedness. It is God's schoolmaster, with his own law, to 
bring the soul to Christ, and make it feel, as it never could 
otherwise do, the greatness, the preciousness, the glory of his 
love. Out of Christ, away from Christ, unforgiven, it reveals 
nothing but the righteous penalty of sin, the wrath of God, the 
misery of the soul, and no escape, no remedy. In Christ it re- 
veals the depths of forgiving mercy, the love of God, the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, the boundless glory of redemption. 
Amazing mercy ! wondrous grace, which can thus change death 
into life, and make the assurance of being the very chief of 
sinners, the foundation of endless, inexhaustible bliss, of which 
the rule is, that the deeper the conviction of guilt, the greater 
the experience and knowledge of the glory and happiness of 
deliverance ! Such was the experience of Paul ; such is the 
experience of every redeemed sinner, now, and in glory ever- 
lasting. 



Art. II.— THE RELATION OP STYLE TO THOUGHT. 

BY PROF. W. G. T. SHEDD, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON. 

In a previous article* we endeavoured to specify the general 
relation of language to thought, and to maintain the truth of 
that theory which regards human language as springing spon- 
taneously from the nature and wants of man. The connection 
that exists between language and the thought conveyed by it 
was conceived to be that which exists between any, and every, 
living principle, and the sensible form in which it appears to 
the senses — a vital and organic connection. Although it was 
freely conceded that it would perhaps be impossible to detect 
this vitality of connection with the particular thought expressed, 

♦ Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. V. No. XX. 
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in the case of every word in the language, it was yet maintained 
that language, as a whole, is characterized by a propriety and 
fitness for the purpose for which it exits which must have 
sprung from some deeper and more living ground than custom 
and the principle of association. It was also thought that the 
theory is a fruitful one in itself, both for the philologist and 
the philosopher, and that it furnishes the best clue to that more 
vital, and consequently less easily explicable, use of language, 
employed by the poet and the orator. 

Indeed, the truth and fruitfulness of the theory in question 
are nowhere more apparent than in the department of rhetoric 
and criticism. This department takes special cognizance of the 
more living and animated forms of speech — of the glow of the 
poet, and the fire of the orator. It also investigates all those 
peculiarities of construction and form in human composition 
that spring out of individual characteristics. It is, therefore, 
natural to suppose that a theory of language, which rscognizes 
a power in human thought to organize and vivify and modify 
the forms in which it appears, will afford the best light in which 
to examine those forms ; just as it is natural to suppose that 
the commonly-received theory of physical life will furnish a 
better light in which to examine vegetable and animal produc- 
tions, than a theory like that of Descartes, e. g. which main- 
tains that the forms and functions in the animal kingdom are 
the result of a mechanical principle. Life itself is the best light 
in which to contemplate living things. 

We propose in the present article to follow the same general 
method pursued in the preceding, and examine the nature of 
style, by pointing out its relation to thought. 

Style is the particular manner in which thought flows out, in 
the case of the individual mind, and upon a particular subject. 
When, therefore, it has, as it always should have, a free and 
spontaneous origin, it partakes of the peculiarity, both of the 
individual and of the topic upon which he thinks. A genuine 
style, therefore, is the free and pure expression of the indivi- 
duality of the thinker and the speciality of the subject of thought. 
Uniformity of style is consequently found in the productions of 
the same general cast of mind, applied to the same general class 
of subjects, so that there is no distinguishable period in the 
history of a nation's literature, but what exhibits a style of its 
own. The spirit of the age appears in the general style of its 
literary composition, and the spirit of the individual — the tone 
of his mind — nowhere comes out more clearly than in his man- 
ner of handling a subject. The grave, lofty and calm style of 
the Elizabethan age is an exact representation of the spirit of 
its thinking men. The intellectual temperament of the age of 
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Queen Anne flows out in the clear, but diffuse and nerveless 
style of the essayists. 

From this it is easy to see that style, like language, has a 
spontaneous and natural origin, and a living connection with 
thought. It is not a manner of composing, arbitrarily or even 
designedly chosen, but rises of its own accord, and in its own 
way, in the general process of mental development. The more 
unconscious its origin, and the more strongly it partakes of the 
individuality of the mind, the more genuine is style. Only let 
it be carefully observed in this connection, that a pure and sincere 
expression of the individual peculiarity is intended. Affectation 
of originality and studied effort after peculiarity produce man- 
nerism, in distinction from that manner of pure nature which 
alone merits the name of style. 

If this be true, it is evident that the union of all styles, or of 
a portion of them, would not constitute a perfect style. On the 
contrary, the excellence of style consists in its having a bold and 
determined character of its own — in its bearing the genuine 
image and superscription of an individual mind at work upon a 
particular subject. In a union of many different styles, there 
would be nothing simple, bold, and individual. The union 
would be a mixture, rather than a union, in which each ingre- 
dient would be neutralized by all, and all by each, leaving a 
residuum characterless, spiritless, and lifeless. 

Style, in proportion as it is genuine and excellent, is sincere 
and artless. It is the free and unconscious emanation of the 
individual nature. It alters as the individual altera. In early 
life it is ardent and adorned; in mature life it is calm and grave. 
In youth it is flushed with fancy and feeling; in manhood it is 
sobered by reason and reflection. But in both periods it is the 
gpnuine expression of the man. The gay manner of 1/ Allegro 
and Comus is as truly natural and spontaneous as the grave and 
stately style of Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. The 
individuality of a man like Milton passes through great varieties 
of culture and of mood, and there is seen a corresponding variety 
in the ways in which it communicates itself, yet through this 
variety there runs the unity of nature ; each sort of style is the 
sincere and pure manner of the same individual taken in a par- 
ticular stage of his development. 

No one style, therefore, can be said to be the best of all abso- 
lutely, but only relatively. That is the best style relatively to 
the individual, in which his particular cast of thought best utters 
itself, and in which the peculiarity of the individual has the 
fullest and freest play. That may be called a good style gene- 
rally, in which every word tells — in which the language is full of 
thought, and alive with thought, and so fresh and vigorous as to 
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seem to have been just created — while at the same time the 
characteristics of the mind that is pouring out in this particular 
manner are all, in every part, as the constructing and vivifying 
principle. 

The truth of this view of style is both confirmed and illustrated 
by considering the unity in variety exhibited by the human 
mind itself. The mind of man is one and the same in its con- 
stitution and necessary laws, so that the human race may be 
said to be possessed of one universal intelligence. In the lan- 
guage of one of the most elegant and philosophic of English 
critics,* " It is no unpleasing speculation to see how the same 
reason has at all times prevailed : how there is one truth, like 
one sun, that has enlightened human intelligence through 
every age, and saved it from the darkness of sophistry and 
error." Upon this sameness of intelligence rest all absolute 
statements, and all universal appeals. Over against this uni- 
versal human mind, as its corresponding object and counterpart, 
stands truth universal in its nature, and one and the same in its 
essence. 

But besides this unity of the universal, there is the variety of 
the individual, mind. Truth, consequently, coming into con- 
sciousness in the form of thought in an individual mind, under- 
goes modifications. It is now contemplated, not as universal 
and abstract, but as concrete, and in its practical relations. It 
is, moreover, seen, not as an unity, but in its parts, and one side 
at a time. Philosophical truth in Plato differs from philoso- 
phical truth in Aristotle, by a very marked modification. 
Poetical truth is one thing in Homer, and another in Virgil. 
Religious truth assumes a strikingly different form in Paul and 
Luther, from that which it wears in John and Melancthon. 
And yet poetry, philosophy, and religion, have each their 
universal principles — their one abstract nature. Each, however, 
appears in the form imposed upon it by the individual mind ; 
each wears that tinge of the mind through which it has passed, 
which is denominated style. 

No man has yet appeared whose individuality was so compre- 
hensive and universal, and who was such a master of form, that 
he exhausted the whole material of poetry, or philosophy, or 
religion, and exhibited it in a style and form absolutely uni- 
versal and final. Enough is ever left of truth, even after the 
most comprehensive presentation, for another individuality to 
show it in still a new and original form. For there is no limit 
to the manner of contemplating infinite and universal truth. 
Provided only there be a peculiarity — a particular type of the 

* Harris. Preface to Hermes. 
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human mind — there will be a peculiarity of intuition, and con- 
sequently of exhibition. 

The most comprehensive and universal individual mind was 
that of Shakspeare, and hence his productions have less of style, 
of peculiar manner, than all other literary productions. Who 
can describe the style of Shakspeare ? Who is aware of his 
style? The style of Milton is apparent in every line, for he was 
one of the most sui-generic of men. But the form which truth 
takes in Shakspeare, is as comprehensive and universal as the 
drama, as all mankind. This is owing to that Protean power 
by which, for the purposes of dramatic art, he converts himself 
into other men, takes their consciousness, and thereby tempo- 
rarily loses his own limited individuality. 

But that Shakspeare was an individual, that a peculiar type 
of humanity formed the basis of his personal being, and that he 
had a style of thought of his own, it would be absurd to doubt. 
And had he attempted other species of composition than the 
drama (which by its very nature requires that the individuality 
of the author be sunk and lost entirely in the various charac- 
ters), had he taken, like Milton, a particular theme as the 
" great argument " for his poetic power, doubtless the man, the 
individual, would have come into sight.* 

Style of expression thus springing out of the style of thought, 
is therefore immediately connected with the structure and cha- 
racter of the individual mind. It consequently has an uncon- 
scious origin. On the basis laid in the individual's characteristics, 
and by and through the individual's mental growth, his manner 
of expression is formed. There is a certain style which fits the 
individual — which, and no other, is his style. It is that manner 
of presenting thought, into which he naturally falls, when his 
mind is deeply absorbed in a subject, and when he gives no 
heed to the form into which his thought is running. 

It is not to be inferred from this, that style has no connection 
with culture. It has a most immediate and vital connection 
with the individual's education. Not only all that he is by 
nature, but all that he becomes by culture, tends to form his 
style of thought and expression; but, be it observed, uncon- 
sciously to him. For an incessant aim, a conscious, anxious 
effort to form a given style, is the destruction of style. Under 
such an inspection and oversight, Nature cannot work, even if 
the mind, under such circumstances, could absorb itself in the 
theme of reflection. There must be no consciousness during 
the time and process of composing, but of the subject. The 

* In corroboration of this, it may be remarked that we have far more sense of the 
individuality of Shakspeare, while perusing his poems and sonnets, than while study- 
ing his dramas. 
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subject being all in all, for the thinker, the form into which his 
thought runs, with all the modification and colouring which it 
really, though unconsciously to him, receives from his individual- 
ism, and from the whole past of his education, is his style — his 
genuine and true manner. 

The point to be observed here is, that style is the consequent, 
so far as it is related to culture. For, the culture itself takes its 
direction and character from the original tendency of the indi- 
vidual (for every one in the end obtains a mental development 
coincident with his mental bias), and style is but the uncon- 
scious manifestation of this culture. Style — genuine style — can 
never be the conscious antecedent of culture. It cannot be first 
selected, and then the whole individuality of the mind, and the 
whole course of education, be forced to contribute to its realiza- 
tion. One cannot antecedently choose the style of Burke, e. g. 
as that which he would have for his own, and then deliberately 
realize his choice. It is true, that a mind similar to that of 
Burke in its structure, and in sympathy with him, through a 
similarly fruitful and opulent culture, would spontaneously form 
its style upon, and with, his. But the process in this case 
would not be a deliberate and conscious imitation, but an un- 
conscious and genial reproduction. It would be the consequent 
of nature and of culture, and not the antecedent. The indivi- 
dual would not distinctly know that his was the style of Burke, 
until it became apparent to others that it actually was. 

Here, too, as in every sphere in which the living soul of man 
works, do we find the genuine and beautiful product, originating 
freely, spontaneously, and unconsciously. Freely, for it might 
have been a false and deformed product, yet spontaneously and 
unconsciously; for it cannot be the subject of reflection and 
matter of distinct knowledge, until after it has come into exist- 
ence. By the thronging stress and tendency of the human soul, 
which is so created as to contain with itself the principle and 
direction of its own movement, is the product originated, which 
then, and not till then, is the possible and legitimate subject of 
consciousness, analysis, and criticism. The style of a thinking 
mind is no exception to this universal law. It is formed, when 
formed, according to nature — when formed as it was destined to 
be, by that creative idea which prescribes the whole never- 
ending development of the creature — it is formed out of what is 
laid in the individual constitution, and through what is brought 
in by the individual culture, unconsciously to the subject of the 
process, and yet freely, so far as his nature and constitution are 
concerned. 

If the view that has been taken of style be correct, it is evi- 
dent, that in the formation of style, no attempt should be made 
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to change the fundamental character imposed upon it by the 
individual constitution. The type is fixed by nature, and no one 
should strive, by forcing nature, to obtain a manner essentially 
alien and foreign to him. The sort of style which belongs to the 
individual by his intellectual constitution is to be taken as given. 
The direction which all culture in this relation takes, should 
proceed from this as a point of departure, and all discipline and 
effort should end in an acquisition that is homogeneous with this 
substantial ground of style. Or still more accurately, the indivi- 
duality itself is to be deepened and made more capacious and 
distinct, by culture, and is then to be poured forth in that hearty, 
unconscious purity of manner which is its proper and genuine 
style. 

And this leads us to consider the true method of forming and 
cultivating style. 

If the general view that has been presented of the nature, both 
of language and style, be correct, it is plain that the mind itself, 
rather than the style itself, should receive the formation and the 
cultivation. Both language and style are but forms in which 
the human mind embodies its thought, and therefore the mind, 
considered as the originating power — as that which is to find an 
utterance and expression — should be the chief object of culture, 
even in relation to style. A cultivated mind contains within 
itself resources sufficient for all its purposes. The direct culti- 
vation of the mind, is the indirect cultivation of all that stands 
connected with it. 

And this is eminently true of the formal, in distinction from 
the material departments of knowledge — of those " organic (or 
instrumental) acts/' as Milton calls them, " which enable men 
to discourse and write perspicuously, elegantly, and according to 
the fitted style of lofty, mean or lowly." For inasmuch as these 
formal departments of knowledge are not self-sufficient but de- 
rive their substance from the material departments, it is plain 
that they can be cultivated with power and success only through 
the cultivation of these latter. Rhetoric, in order to be any- 
thing more than an idle play with words and figures of speech — 
in order to a substantial existence, and an energetic power, must 
spring out of logic ; and logic again, in order to be something 
more than a dry and useless permutation of the members of 
syllogisms, must be grounded in the necessary laws of thought, 
and so become but the inevitable and living movement of reason. 
Thus are we led in from the external to the internal as the solid 
ground of action and origination, and are made to see that cul- 
ture must begin here, in every instance, and work out. All 
these arts and sciences are the architecture of the rational and 
thinking mind of man, and all changes in them, either in the 
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way of growth or decline, proceed from a change that has first 
taken place in their originating ground. They are in reality the 
index of the human mind, and show with most delicate sensi- 
bility all that is passing in this ever-moving principle. What 
are the languages, literatures, laws, governments, and (with one 
exception) religions of the globe, but the history of the human 
mind — the outstanding monument of what it has thought? 

It may be said with perfect truth, therefore, that the forma- 
tion and cultivation of the mind is the true method of forming 
and cultivating style. And there are two qualities in mental 
culture which exert such a direct and powerful influence upon 
style as to merit in this connection a particular and close exa- 
mination. They are depth and clearness. 

(1) By depth of culture is meant that development of the 
mind from its centre, which enables it to exert its very best 
power and to accomplish the utmost of which it is capable. The 
individual mind differs in respect to innate capacity. Some men 
are created with a richer and more powerful intellectual consti- 
tution than others; but all are capable of & profound culture; 
of a development that shall bring out the entire contents and 
capacity, be they more or less. By going to the centre of the 
mind — by setting into play those profounder faculties which, 
though differing in. degree, are yet the same in kind, in every 
man, a culture is attained that exerts a most powerful and ex- 
cellent influence upon style. Such mental education gives body 
to style. It furnishes the material which is to fill the language 
and solidify the discourse. The form in which a profoundly cul- 
tivated mind expresses itself is never hollow ; the language which 
it employs not being alone — mere words-— is never dead. It 
may, perhaps, be silent at times, for such a mind is not neces- 
sarily fluent ; but when it does speak, the product has a marked 
character. The thought and its expression form an identity; 
are coined at one stroke. 

For a deeply educated mind spontaneously seeks to know 
truth in its reality and to express it in its simplicity. Uncon- 
sciously, because it is its nature to do so, it penetrates to the 
heart of a subject, and discourses upon it with a simplicity and 
directness which precludes any separation between the thought 
and the words in which it is conveyed. The mind which has 
but a superficial knowledge of the subject-matter of its discourse 
cannot render the language it employs consubstantial with its 
thought. We feel that the words have been hunted «p by a 
vacant mind, instead of prompted by a full one. Thought and 
language stand apart, because thought has not reached that 
degree of profundity, and that point of clear intuition, and that 
height of energy, in consciousness, at which it utters itself in 
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language that is truly one with itself, and alive with itself. 
Whenever a profoundly cultivated mind directs itself to an ob- 
ject of contemplation it becomes identical with it, while in the 
act of contemplation. The distinction between the contem- 
plating subject, and the contemplated object, vanishes for the 
time being ; the mind, as we say popularly, and yet with strict 
philosophic truth, is lost in the theme, and the theme during this 
temporary process, becomes but a particular state of the mind. 
The object of contemplation, which at first was before the mind is 
now in the mind ; that to which the mind came up as to a thing 
objective and extant, has now been transmuted into the very con- 
sciousness of the mind itself, and is therefore the mind itself, taken 
and held in this temporary process.* It follows, consequently, that 
the style in which this fusion of truth withintellect flows out, must 
be as near the perfection of form as it can be. The style of such a 
mind is similar to the style of the Infinite mind, as it is seen in 
nature. It is characterised by the simplicity and freedom of 
nature itself. Nor let this be regarded either as irreverent or 
extravagant. We are confessedly within the sphere of the finite 
and the created, and therefore are at an infinite remove from 
Him, " who is wonderful in working," and yet there is some- 
thing strongly resembling the workings of creative power, in the 
operations of a mind deeply absorbed in truth and full of the 
idea. As the Divine idea becomes a phenomenon — manifests 
itself in external nature — by its own movement and guidance, 
it necessarily assumes the very perfection of manner. The great 
attributes of nature, the sublimity and beauty of creation, arise 
from the oneness of the form with the idea — of the transfusion 
of mind into matter. In like manner, though in an infinitely 
lower sphere and degree, the human idea, profound, full, and 
clear in consciousness, throws itself out into language, in a 
style, free, simple, beautiful, and it may be, sublime like nature 
itself. And all this arises because thought does its own perfect 
work — because truth arrived at in the consciousness of the pro- 
found thinker is simply suffered to exercise its own vitality and 
to organise itself into existence. It is not so much because the 
individual makes an effort to embody the results of his medita- 

* The doctrine of the identity of subject and object in the act of consciousness is 
a true and safe one, it seems to us, only when stated with the limitation above; onty 
when the identity is regarded as merely relative — as existing only in, and during the 
act of consciousness. If, however, the identity is regarded as absolute and essential— k 
if apart from consciousness and back of consciousness the subject and object — the 
mind and the truth — are absolutely but one essence, then we see no difference between 
the doctrine and that of the substantia una et unica of Spinoza. The identity in 
this case, notwithstanding the disclaimer of Schelling, is sameness of substance, and 
there is but one substance in the universe. The truth is, that subject and object 
are not, absolutely, one essence, but two ; but become one temporarily, in the act of 
consciousness, by virtue of a homogeneity, rather than an absolute identity of essence. 
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tioD, as because these results have their owu way, and take their 
own form, that the style of their appearance is so grand. It has 
been asserted above, that style, in its most abstract definition, is 
the universal, appearing in the particular. In other words, it is 
the particular and peculiar manner in which the individual 
mind conceives and expresses truth, which is universal. Now it 
is only by and through depth of mental cultivation, that truth, 
in its absolute reality and in its vital energy, is reached at all. 
A superficial education never reaches the heart of a subject — 
never brings the mind into contact and fusion with the real 
substance of the topic of discourse. Of course, a mind thus 
superficially educated, in reality has nothing to express. It has 
not reached that depth of apprehension, that central point, 
where the solid and real truth lies, at which, and only at which, 
it is qualified to discourse. It may, it is true, speak about the 
given topic, but before it can speak it out, in a grand, impressive 
style, and in discourse which, while it is weighty and solid, also 
dilates, and thrills, and glows with the living verity, it must, by 
deep thought, have effected that mental union with it, of which 
we have spoken. 

A mind, on the contrary, that has received a central develop- 
ment, and whose power of contemplation is strong, instead of 
working at the surface, and about the accidents, strikes down 
into the heart and essence, and obtains an actual view of truth ; 
and under the impulse imparted by it, and by the light radiated 
from it at all points, simply represents it. In all this there is no 
effort at expression — no endeavour at style— on the part of the 
individual. He is but the medium of communication, now that 
by his own voluntary thought, the union between his mind and 
truth has been brought about. All that he needs to do is, to 
absorb himself still more profoundly in the great theme, and to 
let it use him as its organ. It will flow through his indivi- 
dualism, and take form and hue from it, as inevitably as the 
formless and colourless light acquires both form and colour by 
coming into the beautiful arch of the sky. 

(2) By clearness, as an element in culture, is meant such an 
education of the mind, as arms it with a penetrating and clear 
vision, so that it beholds objects in distinct outline. When 
united with depth of culture, this element is of great worth, 
and diffuses through the productions of the mind, some of the 
most desirable qualities. Depth, without clearness of intuition, 
is obscurity. Though there may be substantial thinking, and 
real truth may be reached by the mind, yet, like the vXq out of 
which the material universe was formed, according to the ancient 
philosophy, it needs to be irradiated by light, before it becomes 
a defined, distinct, and beautiful form. Indeed, without clear- 
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ness of intuition, truth must remain in the depths of the mind, 
and cannot be really expressed. The mind, without close and 
clear thinking, is but a dark chaos of ideas, intimations, and 
feelings. It is true, that in these is the substance of truth, for 
the human mind is, by its constitution, full of truth ; yet these 
its contents need to be elaborated. These undefined ideas need 
to become clear conceptions ; these dark and pregnant intima- 
tions need to be converted into substantial verities ; and these 
swelling but vague feelings must acquire definition and shape, 
not merely that the consciousness of one mind may be conveyed 
over into that of another, but also in order to the mind's full un- 
derstanding of itself. 

And such culture manifests itself in the purity and perspicuity 
of the style in which it conveys its thoughts. Having a distinctly 
clear apprehension of truth, the mind utters its conceptions with 
all that simplicity and pertinence of language which characterizes 
the narrative of an honest eye-witness. Nothing intervenes 
between thought and expression. The clear, direct view, instan- 
taneously becomes the clear, direct statement. And when the 
clear conception is thus united with the profound intuition, 
thought assumes its most perfect form. The form in which it 
appears is full and round with solid truth, and yet distinct and 
transparent. The immaterial principle is embodied in just the 
right amount of matter; the former does not overflow, nor does 
the latter overlay. The discourse exhibits the same opposite 
and counterbalancing excellences which we see in the forms of 
nature — the simplicity and the richness, the negligence and the 
niceness, the solid opacity and the aerial transparence.* 

It is rare to find such a union of the two main elements of 

* Shakspeare affords innumerable exemplifications of the characteristic here spoken 
of. In the following passages notice the purity and cleanliness of the style in which 
he exhibits his thought As in a perfect embodiment in nature, there is nothing 
ragged, or to be sloughed off: — 

• • * Chaste as the icicle 
That's curded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple. 

Coriolanus, V. 3. 

* • • * * This hand 
As soft as dove's down, and as white as it ; 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd snow, 
That's bolted by the northern blasts twice o'er. 

Winter's Tale, IV. 3. 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 
Had baked thy blood, and made it heavy, thick ; 
Which else runs tickling up and down the veins. 

King John, III. 2. 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of his music vows, 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 

Hamlet, III. 1. 
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culture, and consequently rare to find them in style* A pro- 
foundly contemplative mind is often mystic and vague in its 
discourse, because it has not come to a clear, as well as profound 
consciousness — because distinctness has not gone along with 
depth of apprehension. The discourse of such a mind is thought- 
ful and suggestive it may be, but is lacking in that scientific, 
logical power which penetrates and illumines. It has warmth 
and glow, it may be, but it is the warmth of the stove (to use 
the comparison of another) — warmth without light. 

On the other hand, it often happens that the culture of the 
mind is clear but shallow. In this case nothing but the merest 
and most obvious commonplace is uttered, in a manner intel- 
ligible and plain enough to be sure, but without force or weight, 
or even genuine fire, of style. Shallow waters show a very clear 
bottom, and but little intensity of light is needed in order to 
display the pebbles and clean sand. That must be a "purest 
ray serene" — a pencil of strongest light — which discloses the 
black, rich, wreck-strown depths. For the clearness of depth is 
very different from the clearness of shallowness. The former is 
a positive quality. It is the positive and powerful irradiation of 
that which is solid and dark, by that which is ethereal and light. 
The latter is a negative quality. It is the mere absence of 
darkness, because there is no substance to be dark — no body in 
which (if we may be allowed the expression) darkness can inhere. 
Nothing is more luminous than solid fire ; nothing is more flashy 
than an ignited void. 

These two fundamental characteristics of mental culture lie 
at the foundation of style. Even if the secondary qualities of 
style could exist, without the weightiness and clearness of man- 
ner which spring from the union of profound with distinct appre- 
hension, they would exist in vain. The ornament is worthless, 
if there is nothing to sustain it. The bas-relief is worthless 
without the slab to support it. But, these secondary qualities 
of style— the beauty, and the elegance, and the harmony — 
derive all their charm and power from springing out of the 
primary qualities, and in this way ultimately, out of the deep and 
clear culture of the mind itself — from being the white flower of 
the black root. 

Style, when having this mental and natural origin, is to be 
put into the first class of fine forms. It is the form of thought ; 
and, as a piece of art, is as worthy of study and admiration, as 
those glorious material forms which embody the ideas of Phideas, 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael. It is the form in which the 
human mind manifests its freest, purest, and most mysterious 
activity — its thought. There is nothing mechanical in its origin, 
or stale in its nature. It is plastic and fresh as the immortal 
energy, of which it is the air and bearing. 
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Art. III.— THE FOUR GOSPELS AS WE NOW HAVE 
THEM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, AND THE 
HEGELIAN ASSAULTS UPON THEM. 

BY C. E. STOWE, D.D., BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

In this essay I propose to discuss the following topics : — 

I. The value of the four gospels as we now have them in the 
New Testament. 

II. Religious character of the Hegelian philosophy. 

III. Analysis and characteristics of the principal . Hegelian 
assaults on the gospels. 

IV. The real importance to be attributed to these assaults. 

V. Comparison of the canonical gospels with the apocryphal 
gospels still extant. 

VI. Comparison of the canonical gospels with the fragments 
of gospels supposed to be lost. 

VII. What may be actually known as to the genuineness and 
incorruptness of the gospels as we now have them in the New 
Testament. 

VIII. General results of the whole discussion. 

Por the benefit of the reader who may wish to pursue the inves- 
tigation, I will also select, from the very copious literature of the 
subject, a few of the best and most instructive works on both sides : 
—1. Strauss (Dav. Fred.), Das Leben Jesu kritisch bearbeitet. 
2te Auflage, 2 Theile, Tubingen, 1839. 2. Weisse (Chr. Herm.), 
Die evangelische Geschichte kritisch und philosophisch bearbeitet. 
Leipzig, 1838. 3. Gfrorer (Aug. F.), Geschichte des Urchristen- 
thums. 5 Theile, Stuttgard, 1838. 1 and 2 Das Jahrhun- 
dert des Heils. 3 and 4 Die Heilige Sage. 5 Das Heiligthum 
und die Wahrheit. 4. Gfrorer (Aug. F.), Philo und die Alex- 
andrinische Theosophie, oder von Einfluss der judisch-egyptische 
Schule auf die Lehre des Neuen Testament, 2te Auflage, Stutt- 
gard, 1835. 5. Bauer (Bruno), Kritik des Evangeliums Johannis. 
Bremen, 1840. 6. Bauer (Bruno), Kritik der Evangel. Geschichte 
der Synoptiker. 3 Theile, Leipzig and Braunschweig, 1841 — 
42. 7. Feuerbach (L.), Das Wesen des Christenthums, vierte, 
vermehrte und umgearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig, 1849. 8. Neander 
(Aug.), Das Leben Jesu. Hamburg, 1837. 9. Tholuck (Aug.), 
Die Glaubwiirdigkeit der evangelischen Geschichte. Hamburg, 

1837. 10. Ullmann (C), Historisch oder Mythisch ? Hamburg, 

1838. 1 1 . Ebrard (A.) , Wissenschaftliche Kritik der evangelischen 
Geschichte. Frankfurt a. M., 1842. 12. Dasselbe— Zweite 
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ganzlich umgearbeitete Auflage. Erlangen, 1850. 13. Guerike 
(H. E. F.), Historisch-kritische Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment. Leipzig, 1843. 14. Lange (P.), Das Leben Jesu nach 
den Evangelien dargestellt. Heidelberg, 1844. 15. Sepp (J. W.), 
Das Leben Christi. Mit einer Vorrede von Jos. von Gorres, 
4 Bde. flegensburg, 1843 — 45. 

I. The Value of the Four Gospels, as we now have them 

in the New Testament. 

To every man who feels the need of religion, and cannot 
surrender his reason to the tyrannical and preposterous claims 
of the papacy, the four gospels, as we now have them in the 
New Testament, are of priceless value. The human soul, in its 
wants and sorrows and conscious weaknesses, in view of its brief 
existence on earth, and the dread unknown which awaits it 
beyond the grave, is greatly in want of some objective truth to 
rest upon ; and without it, the only wise philosophy is that which 
says, Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. If the four 
gospels be received as objectively true ; if Jesus Christ, as therein 
described, be an actually existing personage, and our ever-living, 
ever-present friend and guide, then we have what we need ; then 
the soul can rest and rejoice ; then the spiritual can gain a per- 
manent victory over the physical ; our life on earth can be made 
a time of usefulness and peace, and our death a season of triumph 
and joy. Moreover, having Jesus and the gospels objectively 
true, on their authority we have also the other writings of the 
New Testament, and the historians, the poets, and the prophets 
of the Old ; and now, with an unmutilated, unimpeachable 
Bible in our hands, we, like our fathers, can march through the 
world with heads erect, and a joyous courage, bidding defiance 
to Satan, and sorrow, and wicked men. 

But weaken our confidence in the gospels; let them be 
regarded as a jumble of traditions, partly true and partly false, 
then the chief effect of the Christian religion is, to raise our hopes 
only to sink us the deeper in despair ; to increase our fears, 
without showing us definitely our danger, or teaching us how to 
escape it ; our life on earth is equally unfitted for sensual pleasure 
and for spiritual enjoyment ; and beyond the grave we have only 
just light enough to make the darkness visible. "With the mere 
mockery of a revelation which is then left us, there are but two 
classes of men who can be satisfied with life as it now exists — 
namely, those whose desires and aspirations never go beyond the 
physical comforts of the external world, and the proud, cold, 
self-sufficient thinkers, whose chief pleasure it is to despise the 
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weaknesses of their fellow creatures, and think themselves above 
them. 

Entertaining such views, I confess I never can read, or listen 
to a critique on the sacred writings, and especially on the gospels, 
without deep feeling. If indifference as to the result be an 
essential qualification for a good investigator of the Scriptures, 
then I must give up all hope of ever being one. To the result 
I cannot be indifferent if I would, for there are all my hopes. 
Who would be expected to be indifferent, if the object of the 
investigation on which he is obliged to enter, were to ascertain 
whether his father were a cheat, or hia son a thief, or his wife 
false ? 

s But we must have a zeal for science ; we must let truth work 
its way; we must be willing that every falsehood, and every 
mistake, however long and lovingly cherished, should be torn 
from our embrace/ Very true, so we must ; but does a proper 
regard for science, a proper love of truth, a proper hatred of error, 
require the sacrifice of every humanizing and ennobling feeling ? 
Is man, or is he required to be, all intellect and no heart? To 
honour the mind, must we crucify the soul ? Is he the only 
anatomist who can lay bare to his knife the body of a beloved 
sister, with the same indifference with which he would hack upon 
the carcass of an unknown culprit just snatched from its dis- 
honoured grave ? I believe no such thing ; and while Christ is 
to me more than father or mother, more than wife or child, or 
my own life even, I do not believe that sound philosophy requires 
me to see that holy gospel, which contains all that I know of 
him, treated by an irreverent critic, as the greedy swine would 
treat a beautiful field of growing corn. Nor do I believe that 
an irreverent, ungodly critic is the man to do justice to the 
gospels, or tell the truth about them fairly, in any sense. He 
may investigate their language, and examine their history, and 
give correctly the results of his verbal criticisms ; but the real 
substance of the gospels is far above, out of his sight; he can 
have no sympathy with Christ ; he can have no conception of 
the motives which influenced the apostles ; he can have no idea 
of the feelings which animated the sacred writers ; he is a total 
stranger to the whole soul of that which he criticises. When a 
man who has never seen can accurately describe colours, or one 
who has never had the sense of hearing can give a good account 
of sounds, or a horse with iron-shod hoofis can play tunes on a 
church organ, then I will not refuse to believe that an ungodly 
critic can write a reliable book on the New Testament. It is 
only the very lowest part of the work that such a critic can 
perform ; and when he comes to the higher criticism, the interior 
life of the word, he is wholly out of his sphere. How can a man 
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with no poetry in his soul, review a poem ? How can a man 
with no mathematics, properly estimate a treatise on fluxions ? 
How can one destitute of the first principles of taste, be a critic 
in the fine arts ? And how can a man wholly irreligious, be a 
fit judge of the most religious of all books ? Let the gospels be 
estimated according to their real worth, and the writers upon 
them according to their real worth, and then justice will be 
done on both sides. We will refuse no help, and we will repel 
no truth, though it come from the most ungodly ; but we will 
not idolize intellect which has no heart, nor allow profane hands 
to filch from us our choicest treasures. 

There is a decided tendency in our times to award peculiar 
consideration and deference to profane writers on sacred subjects. 
If an author with the spirit and principles and talent of Voltaire 
were to write a life of Christ, or a commentary on the gospels, 
or especially an introduction to the Old Testament, it would be 
just in accordance with the spirit of the age to study and quote 
such works with more profound respect than is awarded to the 
writings of Luther, or Calvin, or Bengel, or any other writer 
who loves and venerates the Word of God. This whole tendency 
is most particularly to be despised or deplored. 

EL Religious Character op the Hegelian Philosophy. 

The recent assaults on the gospels have proceeded almost 
entirely from the Hegelian school of philosophy. The influence 
of this philosophy extends far beyond the circle of its professed 
disciples. It is found where the very name of Hegel is almost 
unknown, and where not a syllable of his writings has ever 
been read. It invades Christian and even orthodox pulpits, 
and sometimes neutralizes the power of the Gospel under the 
most evangelical forms. It is a proud and a godless philosophy; 
and, like a cholera miasma in the atmosphere, often deals desola- 
tion and death where its very existence is unsuspected. Though 
the most abstruse of all speculations, it never exists as a mere 
speculation, but immediately proceeds to action — and its first 
acts are the annihilation of human responsibility, and of the 
spiritual world, and of God himself. . While in some cases it 
retains the words and phrases of the most evangelical faith, it 
expels from them all their meaning, and leaves them the mere 
hieroglyphs of an atheistic mystery. 

In thus describing the religious character of this philosophy, 
I am far from intending a personal attack on its great founder. 
In many of the qualities which make up a man, he was among 
the noblest of men, — a fine physical organization, a prodigious 
intellect, and a generous heart ; and he would probably himself 
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be one of the first to protest against the atheistic extremes of 
some of his followers. Nor are his disciples all alike. There 
is the extreme right, the central, and the extreme left — or, as I 
would characterize them, the religious, the non-religious, and the 
anti-religious. On the extreme right was Marheinecke, a clear- 
headed and sound-hearted Christian theologian and preacher, 
one of the best of historians and one of the most accurate of 
reasoners ; and how he could be a Hegelian and the author of 
such works as his History of the Reformation and his Christian 
Symbolik was always a mystery to me. There, too, is Goeschel, 
a truly pious and eminent jurist ; but inasmuch as he could find 
in Goethe an apostle of Christianity, and in the Faust a high 
development of the Christian spirit, it is not so surprising that 
he can see in Hegel the Christian philosopher. Dorner, too, 
one of the best of men, one of the most learned, conscientious 
and reliable of writers, the author of that most admirable work, 
the Development-history of the Doctrine respecting the Person of 
Christ, is said to be a Hegelian of this class. 

The assaults on the gospels have proceeded from the extreme 
left, represented by such men as the younger Feuerbach, and 
Strauss and Bruno Bauer. This, I suppose, is the legitimate re- 
sult of the Hegelian philosophy, and these men, whatever Hegel 
himself might think of them, I regard as his true followers. 

But what is the Hegelian philosophy ? I have been admo- 
nished more than once to treat this philosophy with respect, to 
admire it at least as an " exquisite work of art if not a system 
of absolute truth." I shall do my best in this particular. I 
have acknowledged before, and here repeat the acknowledg- 
ment, that I have no very definite knowledge of it. It 
stands before me, in its bulk and its unintelligibleness, as a 
huge, shapeless, threatening spectre, most fitly described in the 
words of Virgil : 

" Monstrum horrendum t injorme, ingens, cut lumen ademptum." 
(A monster, horrid, hideous, huge and blind.) 

But when I think of the tremendous influence it exerts, and the 
mighty mischief it is making, it assumes, to me, (in the lan- 
guage of Milton j 

u The other shape, 
If shape it may be called, which shape has none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance may be called that shadow seems, 
For each seems ei-her; black it stands as night, 
Fierce as fen furies, terrible as hell, 
And shakes a dreadful dart ; and what seems its head 
The likeness of a kingly crown has on." 

"We speak here of the Hegelian philosophy only in its con- 
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nection with religion, and as it now exists. Whatever of ob- 
scurity may rest over some of its speculations, its principal 
bearings on religion are perfectly intelligible, and are carried 
out to their extreme consequences with a cool audacity that is 
almost frightful. According to Hegelianism, the subjective is 
not only more than the objective, but the subjective is the whole, 
it is the entire substance, and the objective has no existence 
except as the shadow or reflection or creation of the subjective. 
The great discovery boasted by Hegel and his followers, the 
great first principle of all truth, the honour of whose develop- 
ment Schelling in vain attempted to dispute with Hegel, is the 
absolute identity of subject and object ; that is, I suppose, the 
thing perceiving and the thing perceived are one and the same 
thing. 

Admitting this as a fundamental principle, what is God ? Is 
God the creator of man, or is man the creator of God ? The 
latter of course. The human mind is the only development of 
God, — only by the workings of the human soul does God arrive 
at self-consciousness ; and if there were no men there could be 
no God. There seems to be recognised a sort of natura naturans, 
a sort of blind, unconscious, fermenting leaven, constantly 
working ; but this never attains to personality or consciousness 
except in the human soul. 

We will not ourselves undertake to make the statements of 
the doctrines of this sect — we will take them just as they are 
made by one of the most able and active of the living advo- 
cates of the system, in his work entitled Das Wesen des Christen- 
thurns. This is a favourite book among the Germans of our 
own country, and can be obtained in any quantities at our prin- 
cipal German bookstores. A brief, but very satisfactory, notice 
of it has been given in the Christian Examiner, published in 
Boston, No. CLXI. 

Says this writer, " The absolute Being, the God of man, is 
man's own being." " Since God is but our own being, the 
power of any object over us, is the might of our own being. In 
willing, loving, feeling, &c, there is no influence but of our- 
selves over ourselves." " All limiting of the reason rests on error." 
" Every being is all-sufficient to itself." " It is delusion to suppose 
the nature of man a limited nature." " Religion is the conscious- 
ness of the infinite ; it is and can be nothing but man's con- 
sciousness of his own infinite being." " If you think infinity, 
or feel infinity, it is the infinity of thought and feeling, nothing 
else. The knowledge of God is the knowledge of ourselves ; 
for the religious object is within us." " God is man's revealed 
inner nature — his pronounced self. Religion is the solemn un- 
veiling of the concealed treasures of humanity, the disclosure of 
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its secret thoughts, the confession of its dearest secrets. The 
Christian religion is the relation of man to his own being as to 
another being. 1 ' " Religion is the dream of the human soul." 

This is not caricature, nor ridicule, nor misrepresentation. It 
is just a plain statement of some of the prominent doctrines of 
the system, by one of its most able advocates. There is no 
God; and the devout man, when he thinks he is worshipping 
God, is simply worshipping himself. There is no accountability ; 
there is no individual immortality; when a man dies, his sonl is 
re-absorbed into the great mass of being, by the natura na- 
turans to be again, perhaps, in time developed, and so on from 
eternity to eternity. These principles are boldly and openly 
avowed, and find able and popular advocates both in Germany 
and in this country. One of the most eminent of the German 
republicans, Dr. Voight of Giessen, during the summer of 1848, 
declared publicly in the Frankfort parliament, that there could 
be no permanent freedom till the idea of God and of all re- 
sponsibility to God were entirely banished from the human 
mind. No wonder that the German revolution, with such men 
to lead it, proved a miserable failure. No wonder that the pious, 
intelligent, sober men of Europe, viewed the whole movement 
with distrust, and finally abandoned it altogether. Atheistic 
liberty is the worst kind of tyranny. An editorial article in a 
political newspaper published in Cincinnati during the present 
year, says, " Religion is the cause of all the oppression which 
exists ; inasmuch as it cajoles poor sufferers with the chimerical 
idea of a heaven hereafter ; and the source of religion is want 
of education, ignorance. This is the origin of all evil." The 
same principles, with a little more regard to a religious public 
sentiment, and partially disguised under a garb of specious 
phraseology, are zealously propagated in New England, and 
infect large numbers especially of our educated young men. 
Before they begin to feel the need of religion, the foundation of 
religious faith is taken away. For this work of ruin, the genius 
of Hegelianism has peculiar facilities. It can approach un- 
perceived, and accomplish its purpose before its presence is sus- 
pected. It can use the language of any theology, even the 
most orthodox, and convey its own ideas in the words of an 
evangelical faith. 

One of the phrases already quoted from Feuerbach may serve 
as an example of the deceptive manner in which language may 
be used. It is this, €t God is man's inner nature, his pronounced 
self/' Here, it may be alleged, is the New Testament doctrine 
of the Logos, the God-man, God revealed ; and in like manner 
we may get the Holy Ghost, as that may be considered to be 
the inner nature of man re-acting upon itself, and this may be 
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called that spiritual influence which good men crave and pray 
for. Thus can the Hegelian atheist, with most conscientious 
deceptiveness, use all the language of the Trinitarian christian. 
For the Trinity of Hegel, see the last number of the Bibliotheca, 
p. 293. 

With this philosophy, testimony is nothing, objective narra- 
tive is nothing, history is not to be learned from external sources, 
it must be developed from within — facts must not be sought for, 
they must be made; and on this principle they act with great 
consistency and vigour, as we shall see when we come to exa- 
mine their theories of the gospel history. Another of the prin- 
ciples of this philosophy is eminently a practical one, namely, 
that " man is God, and must worship himself." This the Hege- 
lians do with the most enthusiastic devotion. Such self-worship 
was never before witnessed on earth. The enormous self-conceit 
of these men, the self-conceit of .Hegel himself, the pitiful folly 
of his admirers who pronounced their eulogies over his grave, 
are among the greatest monstrosities which ever existed on this 
planet of monsters, comparable to nothing but the lizards larger 
than ten whales, and the frogs bigger than elephants, which are 
said to have existed on the pre-Adamite earth. Self-conceit 
is a symptom of the disease. The venerated Neander, in a 
letter to Prof. Schaff of Mercersburg, justly characterizes the 
system as " the philosophy of a one-sided logic, of intellectual 
fanaticism, and of self-deification" My respected friend, Prof. 
S., himself, I am happy to see, takes no exceptions to this view of 
the subject. Indeed, he himself calls this kind of Hegelianism, 
an " arrogant pantheism, different from atheism only in form" — 
"a lifeless formalism of the understanding, that destroys at last 
all soul in man, and turns him into a pure speculator on the 
open heath, an unfruitful thinker of thinking, a heartless critic 
and fault-finder." (Schaff "s Kirchenfreund for Jan. 1851 ; also 
Mercersburg Review, Vol. III. p. 81, ff.) 

There is no disinterestedness in this philosophy, there is no 
veneration, there is no love. Each being is all-sufficient to 
itself, and each revolves around itself as its own centre, and each 
is at the same time both planet and sun, both axis and orbit. 
And what can come of such kind of principles, but selfishness, 
and animalism, and every evil work ? 

Now, it is such philosophers as these, who presume to sit in 
judgment on the New Testament, to estimate the characters 
therein pourtrayed, to determine as to what is, and what is not, 
fitting in a revelation from God to man ; to decide with solemn 
majesty, a priori, from internal marks only, out of the depths of 
their own consciousness, and with nothing else to aid them, as 
to what is spurious, and what is genuine, in the sacred writings ! 
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How well they succeed, we shall see under our next head ; and we 
will only say here, that if opposites are the best judges of opposites, 
if goats are thebest judges of perfumes, if worms have suitable qua- 
lifications to decide on the merits of eagles, then are these men 
qualified to sit in judgment on Jesus, and the apostles, and the 
writers of the gospels. Yet their writings are published, translated 
into different languages, and extensively read. In various ways 
they exert a great influence even over those who never read them ; 
the echoes of their voice reverberate from many a newspaper 
and popular periodical ; their sound is heard in many a lyceum, 
and mechanics* institute, and mercantile association, and debating 
club ; they inflate the vanity, and heighten the self-conceit, and 
set loose the passions of many a young man in our institutions 
of learning, and produce extensively a ruinous infection in the 
whole intellectual atmosphere — not sparing even the theological 
school, the ministerial study, or the Christian pulpit. 

So many ingenious ways do poor short-lived men devise, and 
such infinite pains do they take, to rid themselves of God their 
heavenly Father, of Christ their gracious and only Saviour. It 
is often and justly remarked of rogues and freebooters, that they 
employ far more ingenuity, and energy, and perseverance, to get 
a living by dishonesty, than would be necessary to make them 
securely and reputably wealthy in an honourable calling ; yet, 
they are always poor, and in constant dread of detection and 
punishment. So these proud thinkers tax their minds and hearts 
more severely to be irreligious, than would be necessary to secure 
an eminent place in the Christian walk ; while they can look 
only for the wages of sin, which is death, while the gift of God, 
and that only, is life and peace. According to the Scripture, 
it is the fool who hath said in his heart, there is no God; and the 
same Scripture says, The fool is wiser in his own conceit, than 
seven men that can render a reason; and, though you bray a fool in a 
mortar with a pestle among wheat, yet will not his folly depart 
from him. How wonderfully descriptive of the foolishness of 
Hegelian pantheistic atheism ! 

III. Analysis and Characteristics op the Principal 
Hegelian Assaults on the Gospels. 

The four gospels exist, they have for ages existed, in all the 
languages of the civilized world, they have produced the most 
astonishing revolutions, they lie at the foundation of all modern 
civilization ; they did not arise in a remote antiquity nor in a 
fabulous era, but in the zenith of the Roman empire and in 
immediate contact with the Grecian culture. The problem of 
the philosophic sceptic is to account for all this, on any other 
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supposition than that of the historical truth of the g09pel narrative 
and the reality of miraculous interposition. The first regular, 
systematic Hegelian attempt towards the solution of this great 
problem was made in 1836 by David Frederic Strauss, then a 
young man just commencing his career as a teacher in the uni- 
versity of Tubingen. We were in Germany at the time when 
Strauss's Life of Jesus first appeared, and it was exciting as great 
a commotion among the learned of Germany then, as, a few years 
after, the prophesyings of the millenarian Miller excited among 
the unlearned in America. That was the year fixed on by Bengel 
for the end of the world ; and many who had no faith in Bengel 
or the apostle John, yet devoutly believing in Strauss, thought 
surely the end of Christianity had come. Prof. Tholuck told us 
he considered it the most formidable attack the New Testament 
had ever sustained, and he was right heartily at work at answer- 
ing it, and soon after published his excellent book on the 
Credibility of the Gospel History. The answers to Strauss were 
numerous, almost numberless, the controversy raged with great 
vigour for some six or eight years ; but now Strauss, before he is 
an old man, finds himself an obsolete and antiquated writer ; as 
much so as was, when he began, the old Faulus whom he treated 
so cavalierly. But though Strauss is already intellectually dead 
and buried, never to rise again, among the Germans, he just 
begins to live among those who use the English language, and 
translations of his book are read with the most innocent wonder- 
ment by many of our young men, who have no knowledge of 
the fact that it has long since been thoroughly exposed and 
exploded in the land of its birth. In the track of Strauss, with 
more or less of divergency, followed Weisse, Gfrorer, Bruno 
Bauer, Wilke, Schweitzer, Schwegler, Luetzelberger, F. C. Baur, 
and many, many others ; the greater part of whom remainunto this 
present, though, as to any influence, they have already mostly fallen 
asleep ; for even the eighth is of the seven, andgoeth unto perdition. 
In analyzing some of the principal Hegelian hypotheses of the 
gospel history, as specimens of the whole, we shall avail ourselves 
liberally of the labours of Ebrard, who, in his admirable work, 
entitled tVissenschaftliche Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte, has 
with great industry, skill and fairness,' epitomized, arranged, and 
made them intelligible. 

(1) Hypothesis of Strauss. 

(a) The facts out of which the gospel narratives have arisen. 
— These, according to Strauss, were very few, and mainly the 
following : The Jewish nation, during the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius, had the expectation of a national Messiah, predicted 
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in the Old Testament, who would be a political deliverer and 
work miracles greater than Moses wrought. At this period there 
was a Jew born at Nazareth in Galilee named Jeschuah (the 
sceptic sometimes gains considerably by simply changing the 
orthography of a well-known name) ; and another Jew, by the 
name of John, became a celebrated ascetic preacher and baptizer. 
Jeschuah attached himself to John as one of his disciples; and, 
after the imprisonment of the latter, prosecuted the same work 
and gathered disciples of his own. Jeschuah now formed the 
design of effecting by his doctrine the moral regeneration of his 
countrymen; and being under the influence of the super- 
natural prejudices of his times, imagined that God would interpose 
to help him in so worthy an attempt, and to re-establish the 
kingdom of David. This idea corresponded very nearly to the 
Messianic expectations of the Jews ; and they, hearing him preach 
from time to time, began to think whether he might not be the 
expected Messiah. At first, Jeschuah shrunk from such a 
thought, but gradually became reconciled to it, and at length it 
gained full possession of his mind. He was, however, entirely 
destitute of the means of carrying out this idea in practice, for 
he had no political influence nor any power of working miracles. 
He saw that the all-powerful priest party was daily becoming 
more and more incensed against him : the unhappy fate of the 
persecuted prophets of the Old Testament dwelt on his mind ; 
some texts of the Old Testament, as he began to think, indicated 
a suffering and dying Messiah ; and, on the whole, he at length 
anticipated a violent death from the hands of his enemies. His 
anticipations were realized, and he perished on the cross in early 
life. 

This, according to Strauss, is the whole of the historical basis 
of the gospels. There were no miracles wrought, nor even 
pretended to be wrought, during the lifetime of Jesus ; nor did 
he, at the commencement of his career, imagine himself to be 
the Messiah, nor anticipate the sad fate which at length over- 
took him. 

(b) Origin of the miraculous stories of the gospels. — The disciples 
of Jeschuah believed him to be the Messiah ; and when the first 
shock of his terrible end and of their own bitter disappointment 
was passed, they set themselves to devise some method of reconr 
tiling actual facts with their cherished expectations, and especially 
to see if they could not in some way get the idea of suffering and 
death into their notion of the Messiah. They searched the Old 
Testament, and found many passages which represented men of 
God as plagued, persecuted and slain ; and these answered to 
them for Messianic predictions. The Messiah, then, though 
departed, was not lost ; he had only gone into his glory ; he 
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must still love and care for his own. This idea took such com- 
plete possession of their minds, that some of the women began 
to imagine they had actually seen him after his burial, and they 
so said to the men — and the whole company became so excited, 
and talked about the matter so much, and got their imaginations 
so inflamed, that two or three times, when they were gathered 
together, some object dimly seen in the mountain mist, or some 
unknown person approaching them, gave them the impression 
that they had actually seen the Lord in bodily presence. 

The great miracle of the resurrection, being thus generated 
and born, and brought into the world, becomes the fruitful parent 
of other miracles. According to the expectation of the Jews, 
the Messiah must work miracles, and if Jeschuah wrought no 
miracles, how could he be the Messiah ? The matter was an- 
xiously thought of, and the remembered words and deeds of 
Jeschuah were scrutinized to see if they might contain any 
germs out of which miraculous narratives could naturally grow. 
He had told them they should be fishers of men. Happy 
reminiscence 1 what more natural than that out of this should 
grow the story of the miraculous draught of fishes ? He had 
said the unfruitful tree should be cut down ; and here we have 
the nucleus of the fig-tree which was cursed, and withered away. 
True, the apostles could not themselves imagine that they had 
with their own eyes seen these miracles ; but knowing as they 
did, that the Messiah must work miracles, they could not doubt 
that such miracles actually occurred. At least, if this was not 
the idea of the apostles, it must have occurred to those who had 
seen but little of Christ while he was on earth, and became the 
popular belief of most of the Christian congregations. 

The miracles being thus set on growing by Strauss, their 
increase is very rapid, and many a scion from the Old Testa- 
ment tree is grafted into the New, and immediately bears fruit. 
The hand of Moses, the face of Miriam, the body of Naaman, 
had been leprous, and were cured at a word ; and the Messiah 
of course could heal leprosy as well as Moses and Elijah, and 
therefore he did. As Jordan occasioned miraculous cures in 
the Old Testament, so Siloam in the New ; as Elijah struck 
men with blindness in the Old Testament, so Christ cured blind 
men in the New ; as Jeroboam's withered hand was restored in 
the Old Testament, so Christ healed withered hands in the 
New; as Moses divided the Red Sea, so Christ stilled the 
Galilean Sea ; as Moses turned water into blood, so Christ turned 
water into wine— and so all the Miracles of the Old Testament 
find parallels in the New ; and this accounts for very many 
of the miraculous narratives of the New Testament. But Strauss 
does not so clearly tell us how to account for these miracles of 
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the Old Testament. On his principles, however, it is very easy 
to invent methods, and any invention is preferable to the plain, 
simple, matter-of-fact truth. 

As with the doings of Christ, so with his sayings ; those which 
stand recorded are compositions, amplifications, from brief hints 
of his remembered apophthegms. 

Now we have the materials of the gospel story, and after a 
while, one and another writer works up these materials into a 
written narrative, of which we have four still extant, ascribed 
severally to Matthew and Mark, to Luke and John. 

(c) Estimate of this hypothesis. — Such is the hypothesis of 
Strauss ; and this sort of stuff forms the staple of two thick, 
heavy volumes, written with great energy, clearness and show of 
learning, apparently in the most sober earnest, and giving 
evidence of untiring industry. And these volumes have set the 
world on fire, and in the opinion of many have demolished the 
very foundations of Christianity, and left the world without a 
Saviour, and almost without a God. What a monstrosity ; in 
every view of it a monstrosity ! The church of Christ is an 
accomplished fact, a most mighty, efficient, working fact — a feet 
which confessedly began at the time alleged — and does the 
hypothesis of Strauss give us means in the least degree adequate 
to account for this fact ? The African who imagines that when 
the moon is in an eclipse there is a great serpent attempting 
to swallow her, and the child who supposes that when it thunders 
God is riding in a big waggon over a tin bridge, are philosophers 
of the highest order in comparison with Strauss as he exhibits 
himself in his Leben Jesu. 

What an inexplicable enigma is that Jeschuah, for whose exist- 
ence we are indebted solely to the imagination of Strauss ! What 
unheard of, unaccountable compounds of knavery and goodness, 
of silliness and greatness, are Strauss' s disciples of Jeschuah 1 
What wonderful proficients in stupidity must have been the men 
of that generation, and the generation immediately succeeding ! 
How could myths arise and gain credence, in the manner and to 
the extent which he dreams of, in the same generation and the 
same country wherein the facts are alleged to have occurred ? 
This difficulty is felt by Strauss, and he attempts to get rid of it 
by supposing that the stories originated mostly in those parts 
of Palestine east of the Jordan, where Christ had personally 
seldom appeared. The whole of Palestine was not so large as 
the State of Maine ; and can men in Maine lie with impunity, 
by going east of the Penobscot ? That was an active, enlightened, 
revolutionizing, realistic age. The whole world was in motion, 
nations intermingled with each other, languages were cultivated 
— commerce, literature, the arts, military operations, kept every 
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thing a-stir, and there was neither sluggishness, nor stagnation, 
nor mental stupor, to favour the growth of a new mythology. 
One might as well look for the growth of mushrooms at midday on 
the pavement of the Royal Exchange in London, under the 
tread of the thousands of feet which daily there perambulate, as 
expect the prosperous development of such myths as Strauss 
dreams of, in such an age and country as that which witnessed 
the lives and deeds of Christ and his disciples. 

Again, how does Strauss know that matters came about in 
the way which he represents ? Who told him ? or was he there 
to see ? What authority does he bring, that we should postpone 
to his single statement the testimony of prophets and apostles 
and martyrs? Ah I he knows it by the Hegelian power of 
intuition — by means of which history is constructed subjectively, 
instead of being objectively learned from the proper sources. 
In such constructive history, or rather theories of history, we 
have no confidence. 

Yet there is in Strauss's book not a little of learning, and a 
great amount of acuteness and ingenuity. He starts many diffi- 
culties in the gospel narrative, which it requires a clear head, 
and a steady hand, and a thorough acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, effectually to obviate. His book has exerted a great and 
pernicious influence in Europe, and is doing the same in this 
country. By means of English translations he is in the hands 
of many young men who are greedily reading him, without any 
sufficient knowledge of the subject to detect the groundlessness 
of his assumptions, or the fallaciousness of his reasonings; and 
without dreaming that he has already been thoroughly refuted 
and antiquated in his own country. In the German bookstores, 
the critical writings of Strauss, and the theological writings of 
Tom Paine, stand on the same shelf, and are apparently held in 
equal honour. Why should it not be so with us ? In what 
respects is Strauss so much better than Paine, that he should be 
respected, while Paine is despised ? If he has more learning and 
more decency than Paine, he certainly has much less of sound, 
practical, common sense. And we are sorry to be obliged to 
add, that much of what De Wette has said about the Old Testa- 
ment (made current among us by Parker's translations) is very 
little better than what Strauss says about the New. 

(2) Hypothesis of Weisse. 

Chr. Herm. Weisse is an older man than Strauss, a philoso- 
pher of no mean pretensions, and a metaphysician. He had 
published a work on the Fundamental Principles of Metaphysics, 
another on the Idea of God, a System of ^Esthetics, &c; and in 
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1838, awakened by the celebrity of Strauss, he publishes a book, 
entitled the Gospel History critically ani philosophically investi- 
gated (bearbeitet, belaboured). Weisse understands animal mag- 
netism, and all the mysteries of clairvoyance. 

(a) The facts out of which the Gospel narratives have arisen. 
— There lived in Palestine, during the reign of Tiberius, a good 
man, one Jesus of Nazareth, who, among other happy gifts, 
possessed the magnetic power of healing. He was, in fact, a 
ftdl-charged galvanic battery, ready, at any touch, to be dis- 
charged. He went about Galilee preaching, collecting disciples, 
and applying his magnetic power to the healing of diseases and 
the quieting of demoniacs ; so that he very naturally gained the 
affections of the Galileans, who recognized in him the Messiah, 
and would have been glad to make him king. But, though he 
felt his Messiahship, he had no political ambition, and sought 
rather the moral elevation of the people ; and in prosecution of 
this purpose he uttered many parables. Thus he represented 
the blessed effects of his ministry under the image of the open- 
ing of the heavens and the descent of a dove ; the strong faith 
which men should exercise in the grace of God, by the parable of 
a Canaanitish woman seeking help of a Jew, and taking no 
denial; the judgment which is to come upon men spiritually un- 
fruitful, by the image of a barren fig-tree cursed and withered ; 
the regeneration of the world by his word he compares to turn- 
ing water into wine, &c. He once occasioned great excitement 
by awakening a maiden who had fallen into a swoon, and was 
supposed to be dead. He never went to Jerusalem but once, 
and that was at the feast of the Passover, when he was immedi- 
ately apprehended and crucified. We have no reason to believe 
that he prayed aloud the night before his apprehension ; or that 
he said, when they were nailing him to the cross, Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do. During his crucifixion 
there was an accidental obscurity of the heavens, which made 
much talk. He was buried, and his body remained in the 
tomb ; but his nervo-magnetic spirit once appeared to his dis- 
ciples, and passed up into the clouds. 

(b) Origin of the miraculous stories. — These all came very na- 
turally. After the death of Jesus, his parables were turned into 
stories, and men thought they were actual occurrences. (How 
many times has this happened in respect to JSsop's fables!) 
These stories were not propagated by the apostles ; they busied 
themselves only with teaching the doctrines of their Master, and 
said nothing about his biography. But somebody told the 
stories, and found people to believe them; and other stories 
were made from very trivial circumstances. Prom what he 
once casually said, that he whose feet are washed is every whit 
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clean, arose the story of his having washed his disciples' feet; the 
apostles practised baptism, and after a while began to think 
(Weisse does not tell us why) that Jesus had instituted such a 
rite. Once, after Jesus' death, when the apostles were at supper 
together, they became greatly excited with the idea of prose- 
cuting the work which he had left unfinished ; and this gave 
rise to the story that Christ himself had instituted the Lord's 
Supper ; and also to the tradition, so much like the theophanies 
of Homer, of his supping with the two disciples at Emmaus after 
his crucifixion. 

(c) Origin of the written Gospels. — According to the testimony 
of Papias (says Weisse), the Apostle Matthew wrote in the 
Hebrew of that time a collection of the discourses of Jesus. 
According to the same authority, Mark, a scholar of Peter, 
wrote a biography of Jesus, as he had heard Peter relate it ; and 
afterwards this narrative of Mark was combined with Matthew's 
collection of discourses (now translated into Greek), and this 
compilation is our present Greek Gospel of Matthew. Mean- 
while, Luke, the companion of Paul, had written another bio- 
graphy from independent sources. Here we have the first three 
gospels. As to the fourth gospel ascribed to John, it was not 
originally intended for a biography at all; but the Apostle John, 
when he was a very old man, continually pondering over his ideal 
of the life of Christ (now growing very dim and shadowy), that 
he might not lose entirely this image out of his mind, wrote 
down fragmentary notices, as they happened to occur to him, 
without any view to publication, and not even intending any 
real objective biography, but merely for the purpose of defining 
and fixing his own subjective ideal. But, after the good apostle's 
death, some unlucky elders found these papers in his study, and 
imagining they were written as an actual memoir of Jesus, 
arranged them for publication, and gave them to the world, with 
such modifications, additions, and connecting sentences, as the 
exigences of the case seemed to require. Thus we have our pre- 
sent Gospel of John. 

(d) Estimate of this hypothesis. — The reader must understand 
that Weisse does not even pretend to have any testimony as to 
the facts being as he states them. He would think it unworthy 
of a philosopher like him to come at a historical result in that 
way. It is but a specimen of the developing of history from in- 
ternal consciousness, instead of learning it from external evi- 
dence. To illustrate the safety and accuracy of this method of 
developing historical facts, let us try it in reference to some 
book of American biography. Marshall's Life of Washington, 
as we now have it, was not written by Judge Marshall, except 
detached portions of it, nor has the book been seen in the 
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United States till within a few months past. The origin of the 
work was this: During the nullification excitement of 1827, 
Hon. John Holmes, of Maine, amused himself by writing notes 
across the Senate Chamber, to Hon. T. H. Benton, of Missouri. 
Mr. Benton preserved these notes, thinking he might some time 
have occasion for them, and he added some of his own. Last 
winter, during Mr. Clay's compromise efforts, Mr. B., perceiving 
that his time had come, committed these papers to Hon. Amos 
Kendall, who, out of them and Judge Marshall's papers, forged 
the book called Marshall's Life of Washington. In consequence 
of this publication, Col. Benton was elected President of the 
United States, and Gen. Cass, amid much noise and confusion, 
migrated to California ! This, if not exactly like the Hegelian 
hypothesis of Scripture history, is just as good and just as true 
as the most of them. 

(3) Hypothesis of Gfrorer. 

Aug. Gfrorer is a countryman of Strauss, and a writer of 
reputation. His Church History especially (published in 
1841 — 45) is spoken of, by competent judges, as a work of great 
merit. He began (as he says) to meditate his theories earlier 
than Strauss, but they are no better, and, if possible, in some 
respects even worse. The Gospel of John he considers genuine, 
but the other three, spurious and mythical. A few miracles, 
such as the healing of the nobleman's son, and the sick man of 
Bethesda, he admits, and does not sympathise with Strauss in 
his rejection of all miraculous narratives. The three synoptical 
gospels (Matthew, Mark and Luke), according to him, owe their 
origin to the influence of the writings of Philo and other Jews : 
and many ideas in them are derived directly from the Talmud, 
the Fourth Book of Esdras, the Book of Enoch, and other 
apocryphal writings. (The thing counterfeited owes its exist- 
ence to the counterfeit.) He is at much pains to prove the 
antiquity of these apocryphal and Talmudic writings, to make 
them, if possible, seem older than the gospels, but with very 
indifferent success. Even granting him the antiquity he claims, 
the resemblances on which he relies for the support of his 
theory are marvellously unlike, as if one should derive the wigs 
of the English bishops and judges from the head-dress of the 
Feejee islanders. 

To cite a few examples : According to the Jerusalem Talmud, 
one day when Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Jonathan were riding 
together, the former began to discourse, when the latter hastily 
dismounted from his ass, and said, " It is not reasonable that I 
should bear the honour of my Creator, and thereby ride on an 
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ass." They both sat down under a tree, and there fell fire from 
heaven and surrounded them (as a reward of their humility). 
From this and other similar passages, Gfrorer concludes that in 
the time of Christ the Jews held fire to be a necessary accom- 
paniment of revelations from God. Hence arose the tradition 
that John the Baptist had declared that Jesus should baptise with 
fire ! In the same Talmud it is related that Deuteronomy came 
to God and said, " O Lord, thou hast written down thy law in 
me -" and then complained that Solomon, when he took to him- 
self many wives, took away the jod out of the word D'tttt in 
Deut. xix. 19. Then God answered Deuteronomy, and said, 
" Solomon and a thousand like him shall perish ; but not a 
vowel shall perish from thee/' Hence arose the tradition that 
Jesus had said, that not one jot or one tittle of the law should 
fail. The Targum of Jonathan, in Zech. xiv. 21, translates the 
word^WO by merchant; hence the tradition that Christ drove 
the money-changers out of the temple ! These derivations cer- 
tainly exceed Knickerbocker's etymology of the word mango 
from the man Jeremiah King ; for in this case the steps are 
quite obvious, thus: Jeremiah King, Jerry King, Jerkin, Cu- 
cumber, Mango. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, Glrorer thinks, is of Rabbinic 
origin. The text, Zech. xiv. 4, the predicted disruption of the 
Mount of Olives, is explained of the Messiah and his sister the 
Holy Gliost, who are both ninety-six miles high and twenty-four 
miles wide. Hence comes the whole Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity ! O, Gfrorer, thou art beside thyself; much learning 
hath made thee mad. 

Ebrard, in the first edition of his work, with great significancy 
certainly, if not with scrupulous delicacy, illustrates the proba- 
bility of Gfrorer's hypothesis of the origin of the Gospels, by 
the following figure : A company of leprous beggars wash them- 
selves in a river> and from this river a beautiful young man is 
seen to emerge ; the inference is certain that this young man 
was made of the beggars' scabs ! How much more certain the 
inference when it is proved that the young man emerged from 
the river before the beggars had washed in it 1 1 

(4) Hypothesis of Bruno Bauer. 

Bruno Bauer is a younger man than Strauss, and he may 
well be regarded as the extreme extremity of the extreme left 
wing of Hegelianism. In him self-deification and the annihi- 
lation of all objective truth have reached their culminating 
point. No subtility, or refinement, or locomotive force of 
Hegelianism, can ever go beyond Bruno Bauer. His thoughts 
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are so misty, and his expressions so bombastic and overstrained, 
that it is exceedingly difficult to get his meaning, and still more 
difficult to give a translation of it in another language ; for like 
very tenuous gases, it all seems to evaporate as soon as it meets 
the air. It is, however, sufficiently plain that Bruno has a very- 
high opinion of himself, a very low opinion of all theologians, 
Und of God no opinion at all. At the very outset, he annihilates 
all historical truth. There was indeed a Jesus, and there was 
a community in the Jewish nation which formed the nucleus 
of the Christian Church \ and this is nearly the whole of the 
historical basis which he is disposed to acknowledge. There 
were no Messianic prophecies or expectations among the Jews, 
there was no baptism of Jesus, there were no discourses, no 
miracles, no anything to give an objective foundation to the 
historical narratives in the Gospels. These narratives are not 
records of facts which once actually occurred ; but they are the 
spontaneous efflorescence of the innermost religious conscious- 
ness of the age. The writers did not even profess to them- 
selves to record facts, nor did they pretend to make other people 
think they were recording facts. How it is that men could 
write long narratives without thinking they were facts and 
without intending to write fiction, Bauer himself explains in a 
way of his own. We will translate his language as well as we are 
able, and leave the reader to guess his meaning. Says Bauer : 
w The religious spirit is that disruption of the self-consciousness 
in which the essential definiteness of the same steps over 
against the consciousness as a power separate from it. Before 
this power the self-consciousness must naturally lose itself; for 
it has therein cast out its own contents out of itself, and so far 
as it can still sustain itself as a Me for itself, it feels itself before 
that power as nothing, so as it must regard the same as the no- 
thing of its own self. Nevertheless the Me as self-consciousness 
cannot entirely lose itself — in its subjective, secular thought 
filled with moral ends and its willing, it still maintains its free- 
dom ; and into this freedom also the religious consciousness and 
the historical development of the same are involuntarily drawn. 
Both the religions consciousness and the free self-consciousness 
thus come into contact, to interpenetration, without which the 
first could be neither individually living nor capable of a histo- 
rical growth. But so as this livingness and growth, after their 
first contact, become the subject of religious reflection, they 
are again torn from the self-consciousness, they step before the 
consciousness as the deed of another ; and now also, necessarily, 
the interposition which had placed them in the self-conscious* 
ness as its own movement, becomes a machinery whose bands 
are guided in another world/' (Kritik efer evang. Geschichte der 
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Synoptiker, I. 25 £.) Such is his explanation of this wonderful 
phenomenon, and doubtless it is very profound and satisfactory. 

These principles being settled, the origin of the first three 
gospels, according to Bruno, was as follows : Somebody wrote 
the book which bears the name of Mark, and others very 
strangely mistook it for a veritable biography of Jesus. Another 
afterwards took this book in hand, and without thinking it was 
not historical, changed and modified it according to his own 
ideas, and thus we have the Gospel of Luke. Now comes a 
third, and compares these two writings together, seeks to recon- 
cile the contradictions he finds, compiles and combines, reading 
first a verse in one and then a verse in the other. In this 
writer's reflection, subjectivity predominates ; yet he, as well as 
his predecessors, is all unaware, that what he writes is simply 
the product of his own imagination, and not real, objective his- 
tory. Here we have the Gospel of Matthew. 

This Bruno is very confident, and feels great contempt for 
theologians. He says : " See how they (the theologians) stand 
there ; how the theological hate glows from their eyes. Ha ! 
would you grasp the thunder ? Miserable mortals ! well that it 
was not given to you I" " Now, after the above exploitations, 
ask them whether they really think their Jesuitism can hold on ; 
whether they believe that their deception and lying will endure for 
ever. When the timecomesthat their falsehood mustbeaconscious 
and determined he, then their judgment is no longer far off/' 

This will do for Bruno Bauer : surely no one will undertake to 
refute him. We leave him alone with his glory. 

It is scarcely necessary to give any specimens of Schwegler, 
F. C. Baur, and other critics of the Tubingen schooL Though 
differing somewhat from the Hegelians already noticed, practi- 
cally they belong to the same category. There is the same self- 
conceit and self-deification, the same reckless disregard of facts, 
the same extravagant baselessness and groundlessness of specu- 
lation. In one species of folly, they even exceed Gfrorer ; for 
while they admit the writings of the apostolic fathers, Papias, 
Ignatius, Irenseus, &c., to be ancient and genuine, they affirm 
that the writings of the New Testament ascribed to John, Paul, 
Peter, &c., are spurious, and the product of a later age. They 
have been abundantly refuted by Thiersch, Ebrard, Dorner, and 
other writers ; and though they are the most recent representa- 
tives of the sceptical spirit in Germany, and some of them (as 
for example, Baur) accomplished scholars and powerful writers, 
they are already growing obsolete, and fast hastening to a 
deserved oblivion. 

Truth alone is immutable and permanent ; error has number* 
less form?, and in all of them it is transient, short-lived. 

e2 
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After all these assaults and speculations, the honest old Bible 
stands just where it did before, speaks the same language, exerts 
the same influence, and emits the same heavenly radiance. This 
sure word of prophecy will remain, and we do well to take heed to 
it, as to a light that shineth in a dark place, till the day dawn, and 
the day-star arise in our hearts. 

The enormous self-confidence and self-estimation of this whole 
class of gospel assailers, most forcibly reminds us of the words 
of holy writ : Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? there is 
more hope of a fool than of him. God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble* 



IV. The Real Importance to be attached to these 

Assaults. 

These assaults .on the gospels consist of two parts, namely, 
1, Objections to the historical truth of the gospels, derived from 
the narrative itself; and 2, Hypotheses to account for the exist- 
ence and influence of the gospels, supposing them to be histo- 
rically untrue. It is these hypotheses only which we have thus 
far considered. The objections are matters of detail, and must 
be considered in detail, and there is no room for them in a paper 
of this kind. A few will be selected as specimens of the whole, 
and answers given to them which will show how all the rest may 
be answered. 

In considering these objections, we must always bear it in 
mind that the gospels are not, and do not profess to be, com- 
plete histories. They are simply detached memoirs, or select 
anecdotes, intended solely to illustrate the character and teach- 
ings of Christ, to show what kind of a teacher he was, and to 
give an idea of the substance and manner of his teaching. This, 
the writers themselves affirm in so many words. Says John, at 
the close of his narrative : There are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, I 
suppose that even the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written. 

And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his dis- 
ciples, which are not written in this book. Bui these are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing ye might have life through his name. John xxi. 25 ; 
xx. 30, 31. 

Out of the countless multitude of events in our Saviour's life, 
and from his numberless teachings, the different evangelists 
select different transactions and different discourses for this pur- 
pose, all equally appropriate, as would also have been thousands 
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of others which are left unrecorded. The evangelists sometimes 
repeat each other, but very often they do not ; and none of them 
undertakes, or pretends, to give a complete narrative of all that 
Jesus did and said ; but on the contrary, they carefully and ex- 
pressly disclaim any such undertaking or intention. 

The most plausible of the objections to which we allude, are 
derived from supposed contradictions in the gospel narrative; 
but such contradictions are assumed and supposed; they have 
never yet been proved. 

For example, in Luke vii. 1—10, we are informed, that when 
Jesus was in Capernaum, a centurion there sent friends to him, 
requesting him to heal a sick servant of his, who was very dear 
to him. 

In John iv. 46 — 53, we are told, that when Jesus was in Cana, 
a nobleman of Capernaum, whose son was sick, went himself to 
Jesus, and asked him to heal his son. 

In both cases the sick person was restored without being seen 
by Jesus. 

Because there are points of similarity in the two narratives, 
the objectors assume that they are intended as narratives of the 
same event ; and then they point out the discrepancies between 
them, to show that the gospel history is unworthy of credit. 
The fallaciousness of this mode of reasoning, especially when 
considered in connection with the nature of the gospel narrative 
as already pointed out, is very easily demonstrated. We will 
suppose two discourses by two different authors, intended to 
illustrate American character by incidents of American history. 
One of these authors gives in illustration, the battle of Balti- 
more ; the other, the battle of New Orleans. In these two bat- 
tles there were remarkable coincidences, as well as remarkable 
diversities. They both took place during the same war; in 
both, an assault was made by a British army on an American 
city; in both, the British commander was killed, and his troops 
repulsed. But, in the one case there were cotton-bale intrench- 
ments ; in the other there were none. In the one battle, Gene- 
ral Jackson gained great celebrity ; in the other, he was not 
present. One battle occurred on the southern border of the 
United States ; the other, on the eastern. Some fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand years hence, a Hegelian critic gets hold of 
these two discourses — and for the sake of destroying the credit 
of both, affirms that they both refer to the same battle ; and 
gives the purpose and object of the writers, namely, the illus- 
tration of American character from American history, and states 
all the resemblances, to prove that they do both intend the same 
event ; and then states all the discrepancies to show that they 
are not reliable historians. He will not hear to the suggestion 
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that they may be giving accounts of different battles — the coin- 
cidences are too numerous and striking to admit of that idea ; 
nor will he allow that one of the two narratives, after all, may 
be true, for the style and tone of the two are so exactly alike, 
that if one is false, the other must certainly be false also. 

This is a fair illustration of a multitude of the most plausible 
and strongest of the objections of Strauss and his co-labourers ; 
and sometimes they are even tenfold more fallacious and absurd 
than this. 

For example, Luke xvii. 11 — 19, at the gate of the city of 
Nain, Jesus raises from the dead a young man, the only son of 
a widowed mother. 

Mark v. 35 — 43, in the house of Jairus, a ruler of the syna- 
gogue, Jesus raises from the dead a daughter of this Jairus, a 
little girl twelve years old. 

Now, says Gfrorer, there are such resemblances in these nar- 
ratives, that they must be identical, yet so diverse are they, that 
they destroy the historical credit of the writers. The difference 
of place, the difference of sex in both parent and child, the diver- 
sity of all the attending circumstances, prove, not that they were 
two different transactions, but that the writers are not truthful ; 
for the resemblances are so strong, that the proof of identity is 
irresistible, whatever improbabilities may intervene. What are 
these resemblances which make the conclusion of identity so 
irresistible ? 

Why, these and these only— (1) they were both young people, 
(2) they each had a living parent, (3j they both died, and (4) 
they were both raised from the dead. By the same kind of argu- 
ment we might prove irresistibly, and in spite of all inherent 
improbabilities, the identity of General Jackson and Mr. Van 
Buren's grandmother, that they were one and the same person 
— for (1) they were both old people, (2) they were both yery 
fond of Mr. Van Buren, (3) they both died, and (4) they neither 
of them ever rose from the dead — and the difference of gfex, and 
name, and place of abode, and all things of that kind, are 
merely the discrepancies of unreliable historians. (See Ebrard, 
first edition.) 

Such is the character of the objections which these critics 
make — such is the kind of contradictions which they point out — 
and when we examine their hypotheses, we find them quite as 
baseless as their objections, and even more so. Their positive 
side is no more tenable than their negative. Their constructive 
efforts are even more decided failures than their destructive. 

Their hypotheses have absolutely nothing to stand upon. 
They are made wholly out of air and fog, and the moment the 
sun shines on them they are gone. We can at any time and on 
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any historical subject whatever, make a thousand suppositions, 
all false, yet all as plausible as any of these. That fine piece of 
burlesque by Archbishop Whately, entitled, " Historical Doubts 
respecting Napoleoa Bonaparte," in which he shows how ex- 
ceedingly improbable it is that any such person as Napoleon 
ever existed, is tenfold more plausible and sustained by argu- 
ments a thousandfold stronger than many of these Hegelian 
hypotheses of the gospel history. 

In all their hypotheses they entirely mistake the times and 
the men wherein the gospel history originated. Their theories 
are such as could have arisen only in the minds of studious, 
speculative men, greatly in want of something to do, and driven 
to the necessity of inventing something to say that shall be new, 
striking and attractive, in order to draw attention to themselves 
and their sayings ; and they seem to imagine that the early pro- 
moters of Christianity were very much the same kind of men 
and in very nearly the same circumstances as themselves. Their 
theories all smell very strongly of the shop. In their judgment 
of the evangelists, apostles and martyrs of the early church, they 
are quite as much out of the way, as an exquisite of the west end 
of London would be, if he were to undertake, from his own feel- 
ings, purposes and daily employments, to form an estimate of 
the feelings, purposes and daily employments of a back-woods- 
man in the Western States of America. Were they to ask me 
the question, " Why are we not qualified to write critiques of 
the gospel history ?" — I would reply to them as Henry More 
did to Southey, when he inquired, " Why am I not qualified to 
write a biography of John Wesley ?" — " Sir, thou hast nothing 
to draw with, and the well is deep." 

To think of the Apostle John writing his gospel as Weisse 
supposes — or the early teachers of Christianity inventing myths 
as Strauss imagines — what can be conceived more utterly inap- 
propriate to the times and the men — more entirely beyond the 
limits of all inherent probability ? Indeed, these German unbe- 
lievers do not intend to be probable, nor have they any serious 
purpose of discovering and advocating truth. They delight in 
a sort of intellectual gladiatorship, and nothing with them is too 
serious to be made a plaything of. They sport with God and 
eternity, with heaven and hell, with their own souls and the 
souls of their fellow-men ; the while thinking only of the fine 
and fruitful subjects they are getting for lectures and books— 
but when their speculations are imported into this land of serious 
purpose and earnest endeavour and practical results, they become 
immediately matters of life and death, of eternal life and eternal 
death, to thousands. That which is a fashionable, though far 
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from an innocent, amusement in Germany, is a deadly, death* 
dealing work in America. 

Sat what are these myths, of which these assailants of the 
Gospel say so much f They suppose them to be fanciful or 
fabulous narratives, having but a remote resemblance to events 
of actual occurrence, and intended mainly to embody certain 
general ideas, which the inventors wished in this way to preserve 
for the world. According to Strauss, the myths of the gospel 
illustrate mainly the dominion of mind over nature. The very 
idea of such myths so near the time and the place of the alleged 
occurrence of the events, presents to the sober mind nothing 
but the aspect of a blank impossibility. According to Strauses 
own showing, not a single generation had passed away, before 
the myths began to spring up like mushrooms on the very soil 
of Palestine itself. As well might we now have a mythical his- 
tory of the last war with Great Britain, or myths of the presi- 
dential election in 1840 — and these poetical romances, these 
moral apologues, these elaborate fictions designed to illustrate 
great moral truths, invented and put in circulation by the hard 
old soldiers and the tough old politicians who took a leading part 
in the actual events (whatever they might be) — and implicitly 
believed as actual matters of fact by the simple-hearted people 
who did the fighting and the voting ! Surely the legends and 
religious fables of the patristic and mediaeval period do not equal 
in baselessness and extravagance the inventions and hypotheses 
of these philosophic gospel-assailers in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century ; and besides, the former have at least the advan- 
tage of being imbued with the spirit of veneration and the love 
of God, of which the latter have not a particle. 

True, there were apocryphal gospel*, containing rpmances and 
myths — but these, for the most part, were remote both in time 
and place from the actual scenes of the gospel history, and 
written after men had begun to withdraw into deserts and caves 
and convents, to spend their lives in solitude and mortification, 
hoping thereby to gain the favour of God ; instead of going 
about doing good, as Christ did, and as he taught all the early 
preachers of Christianity to do. 

These apocryphal gospels will next engage our attention. 

[To be concluded.] 
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Art. IV.— TRANSLATIONS FROM ANSELM. 

by j. s. maginnis, d.d., professor in the university of 

rochester, n. y. 

Proslogion of Anselm. 

[The author of the following Article was one of the founders 
of the scholastic Philosophy, and was regarded as the Metaphy- 
sician par excellence of the eleventh century. Piety and good 
sense everywhere characterise his writings. Such were his repu- 
tation and influence, that he was denominated the Second 
Augustine.* His philosophical labours constituted an epoch in 
the history of the human mind. In theology he did more than 
any other author from the days of the apostles up to his own 
times, to vindicate the object of the death of Christ as a vicarious 
sacrifice for sin. He was the first who effectively broke the 
spell of that absurd theory which had prevailed for so many cen- 
turies, both with the Greek and the Latin Fathers, and had 
been advocated even by such men as Ambrose and Augustine, 
and which represented the death of Christ as a ransom paid to 
Satan to redeem men from his power. His views on this sub- 
ject are expressed in his tract, Cur Dens Homo ; i. e. as he him- 
self explains the title, Qua ratione vel necessitate Deus homo 
factus sit. 

The Proslogion, a translation of which is here presented to the 
reader, is one of the most celebrated of his productions, on 
account of the ontological argument it contains in proof of the 
existence of 4 God. It has obtained an honourable notice from 
every history of philosophy which has appeared since the age in 
which it was written. The argument it contains has been 
analysed by Tennemann, Rixner, Reinhold, and Ritter, and has 
commanded the respect of such thinkers as Descartes, Leibnitz, 
and Stillingfleet. In the progress of the discussion there may 
occur what may seem to us quaint expressions, absurd paradoxes, 
puerile illustrations ; objections may be raised where none are 
needed, and difficulties started which may arise only from the 
form of expression in which they are stated. All this may be 
offensive to modern taste, and to a superficial judgment may 
create the necessity of some apology for introducing the Article 
into the pages of a literary or religious Review. No such 
apology, however, will be required by those who feel any interest 
in tracing the various steps by which the human mind has been 
advanced to its present strength and attainments. Such will 
recognize here, and in the Monologion, the movements of a great 

« Rixner Geschichte der Philosophic Band II. S. 18. 
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and vigorous intellect, the first awakenings of human thought 
after a slumber of ages — the first ripe fruit borne by the tree of 
knowledge after the desolating scourge of barbarism had swept 
awav all that was fair and beautiful in the literature of the old 
world. The Proslogion is here inserted for the purpose of 
convenient reference for theological students, and others, who 
may wish to investigate the history of the proofs of the existence 
of a God, and who have not the opportunity or leisure to consult 
the original. 

The Translator is not aware that, there exists any version of 
this singular document in the English language. The only 
translation he has seen, is one into the French, undertaken by 
the advice of Cousin, and published, in connection with the 
Monologion, under the title of Christian Rationalism.* If 
Anselm deserves to be called a Rationalist, his was truly a 
Christian rationalism ; and we could heartily wish that ration- 
alism had remained just where he left it. He left it the 
humble pupil, but it has since become the critic and judge of 
divine revelation. In his view we are not to make reason the 
sole judge of everything, and are not at liberty to reject a 
doctrine of revelation because we cannot comprehend it. He 
rose so far above the slavish dogmatism of his times, as to admit 
that we ought, in all cases, so to exercise our intelligence as to 
seek for the rational grounds of our belief: and if we are so 
happy as to succeed, and should thus advance from faith to 
knowledge or understanding (intellectum), we ought to render 
thanks to Him who has endowed us with faculties capable of 
such attainments ; but the doctrines of faith which we cannot 
comprehend, we are still bound to venerate and admire.f Even 
in his attempt to prove the existence of a God, Anselm piously 
disclaims seeking for any rational demonstration of this as a 
condition of adopting it as an article of his faith ; but having 
once received it into his belief, this becomes a high and impera- 
tive reason why he should seek for its scientific proof. Indeed, 
he intimates, and very justly, that the mind which is not previ- 
ously possessed with this belief, or a mind in a state of unbelief, 
is in the worst possible condition to perceive and appreciate the 
highest evidence that presents itself in favour of the divine 
existence. He says, Neque enim qucsro intelligere ut credam; 
sed credo, ut intettigam. Nam hoc credo, quia nisi credidero, non 
intelligam. 

* Le RatioQHlisme chrgtien a la fin da Xle Siecle traduit et prec6d6 d'une intro- 
duction, par H. Bouchitte, Professeur d'Histoireau College Royal de Versailles. 

f De Fide Trinitatis. Nam christianus per fidem debet ad intellectum profieere, 
non per intellectum ad fidem accedere, aut si intelligere non yalet, a fide recedere. 
Sed cum ad intellectum valet pertingere, delectatur, cum vero nequit, quod capere 
non potest, veneratur. 
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His argument is, strictly speaking, included within the second, 
third, and fourth chapters. He seems to adopt, as his text, 
" The fool (insipiens) hath said in his heart there is no God." 
The validity of this argument was called in Question by Gaunilon, 
a monk of his own times, who puts into the mouth of the fool a 
reply which, he may properly make to the reasoning here em- 
ployed against him ; his tract was, therefore, entitled Liber pro 
Insipienti, i. e. a book in behalf of the fool. Gaunilon's tract and 
Anselm's apology will both be presented to the reader. 

It is not our design to pronounce upon the validity of this ar- 
gument; in reference to this the reader must form his own 
judgment. But in explanation of the reasoning here employed, 
let it be observed, that the author does not begin by attempting 
to prove the existence of God directly, but he attempts to prove 
the existence of some supreme thing, object, or being, conceived 
in the most absolute and unconditioned sense ; after he supposes 
his object accomplished, he then identifies this supreme and 
highest conceivable being with our conception of God. Com- 
pare Chap. 3rd of the Proslogion with Chap. 10 of Anselm's 
Apology. Postponing the question, therefore, whether this 
being is God or not, the first inquiry with Anselm is, does such 
a being exist ? The whole force of his demonstration depends 
upon the peculiar nature of this being. Gaunilon has unques- 
tionably constructed a close, powerful, and unanswerable argu- 
ment against the reasoning of Anselm, if we concede that he has 
the right conception of the being whose existence is to be proved. 
But the circumstance which evidently vitiates his whole reason- 
ing, and which renders his beautiful illustration drawn from the 
lost island inapplicable, is, that he starts out with an entirely 
different conception from that which Anselm has in his mind. 
Gaunilon proceeds from the conception of a being greater than 
all things else that exist. This conception and form of expres- 
sion do not necessarily forbid the supposition that a greater 
being than this may, at least, be conceived. But Anselm starts 
with the conception of a being the greatest conceivable — that is, 
a being which must necessarily envelop and contain within 
itself every possible perfection, which, consequently, in its very 
conception, implies not only possible and actual existence, but 
eternal and necessary existence. Apol. Chap. 5. Anselm freely 
admits that his reasoning can have no application to any dif- 
ferent being from this. ApoL Chap. 3. His reasoning is 
designed to show that having once conceived of a being to whom 
necessary existence belongs, then to deny actual existence to 
such a being is a simple absurdity. It is easy to be seen, that 
if we could be once assured of the actual existence of a necessary 
being, then, to ascribe to such a being the possibility of not 
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existing, would be a contradiction in terms. Bat does the con- 
ception of this being prove his actual existence ? Few, perhaps, 
are prepared to concede this. Whatever may be the reader's 
views on this subject, the author's reasons for the affirmative 
will be found expanded in his Apol., Chap. 1. See, also, Cud- 
worth, Vol. II. p. 141. Clark: Being and Attributes of God, 
Prop. III. Also, Preface to his Discourse on Natural Religion. 
Stillingfleet's Origines Sacra, B. III. Chap. 1. 

Leibnitz thinks that Descartes borrowed his argument from 
Anselm, of whose writings he could not have been ignorant, 
having studied the Scholastic Philosophy so long at the College 
des Jisuites de la Fleche. He says, the Scholastics all misunder- 
stood Anselm's argument, not even excepting their Doctor 
Angelic ; he says, they represent it as a parallogism, but that it 
is not a parallogism, but only a defective demonstration ; that 
all it wants for its completion is, first to show that the being in 
question is possible. He thinks it would follow that, if this 
being is possible, it exists — an argument, however, which will 
hold good only of the Deity.* If this be all that is necessary 
to the completion of Anselm' s argument, we see not but the 
defect is easily supplied. Everything is possible that is conceiv- 
able, and that implies no contradiction ; but a perfect being is 
conceivable, and implies no contradiction ; therefore, it is pos- 
sible. Again, a perfect being is possible, otherwise it belongs 
to the very nature of being to be imperfect ; in other words, 
the perfection of being would consist in its imperfection, which 
is absurd. The same reasoning is applicable to a self-existing 
being; this is possible, otherwise all being is dependent; on 
what, then, must it depend ? On something that is not being? 
This would be absurd. If the impossibility of a perfect, self- 
existing being is proved, atheism is of course established. If 
the possibility of such a being is proved, then its actual existence 
follows as a matter of necessity : for, if it does not now exist, its 
existence is plainly impossible — since any being that can here- 
after be brought into existence, would not be perfect or self-ex- 
istent. However untenable, therefore, the argument of Anselm 
may be, in the form in which he has left it, we conceive that an 
argument for the existence of a God may be constructed, not 
merely from our conception of a perfect being, but from our con- 
ception of right and wrong, and from all our primary and neces- 
sary ideas. The untutored child may gaze long upon the starry 
heavens, and be delighted with the number and beauty of the 
objects it beholds, without ever making the reflection that the 
existence of these objects requires and pre- supposes the existence 
of space which surrounds and envelops them. So, those who 

* Noureaux Essais sur l'Entandement Humain, Liv. IV. § 7. 
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are wiser than children, are too apt to speculate long and learn-, 
edly on our necessary mental conceptions, without reflecting 
that every one of these implies and proves the existence of God, 
just as certainly as the stars of heaven imply the existence of 
space. It is scarcely possible to start wrong, if we go in search 
of God. There is no point from which, if we go out, we may 
not find Him. If it be true, as Inspiration teaches, that in Him 
we live and move and have our being, it is only necessary to 
have our eyes open in order to behold within us and around us 
the most direct and unequivocal proofs of the Divine existence, 
and we could no more doubt that there is a God, than the mariner 
could doubt the existence of the ocean, while his noble bark is 
gliding beautifully upon its bosom. — Ta.] 

Proslogion, or an Allocution concerning the Existence 

op God. 

Preface. 

Having, at the urgent solicitation of some of my brethren, 
published a short treatise as an example of meditation in rela- 
tion to the grounds of our faith, representing the solitary reason- 
ings of one who is in search of what he is yet ignorant of, and 
reflecting that this treatise consisted of a connected chain of 
numerous arguments, I began to inquire whether it might not 
he possible to find a single argument, which, being complete in 
itself, would need the aid of no other for its confirmation, and 
which would alone suffice to prove that there -is indeed a God, 
that he is the supreme good, that he is in need of nothing, but 
that all things else are in need of him in order to their existence 
and well-being — an argument, in fine, sufficient to prove all that 
we are accustomed to believe concerning the Divine Nature. 

To this subject I repeatedly and carefully turned my atten- 
tion ; sometimes the object of my search seemed to be within 
my reach ; at other times it utterly escaped the grasp of my 
mind; at length I resolved, in despair, to abandon the inquiry, 
fearing that I might be in search of something which it would 
be impossible to find. But when I endeavoured to banish this 
thought entirely, lest, by occupying my mind in a fruitless 
search, it might detain me from other studies in which I might 
make some useful progress, then it began to press itself upon me 
the more, with a kind of importunity ; and the more I resolved 
to defend myself against it, the more importunate it became. 
Therefore, on a certain day, while fatigued with violently resist- 
ing its importunity, and in the very conflict of my thoughts, 
that presented itself to me which I had despaired of finding; 
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and the eagerness with which I embraced the idea was equalled 
only by the solicitude with which I had repelled it. Believing 
that what had interested me so much in the discovery, would, if 
committed to writing, afford equal pleasure to the reader, I have 
composed upon this and other matters, the following treatise ; 
in which I represent one as speaking who is endeavouring to 
raise his mind to the contemplation of God, and who seeks to 
understand what he believes. Although I regarded neither this, 
nor the treatise above mentioned, as deserving to be called a 
book, or to have the name of the author prefixed to it, yet it 
seemed improper to send them forth without some title, which 
might, in a degree, invite to a careful perusal of them, those into 
whose hands they might fall. I therefore entitled the former 
Exemplum meditandi de ratione fidei, " An example of medita- 
tion concerning the grounds of faith;" and the latter, Fides 
qtuerens intellectum, " Faith seeking understanding." But as 
copies of each had already been multiplied, and that too with 
the above titles, many urged me to prefix to them my own name, 
and especially the Reverend Archbishop of Lyons, Hugo, the 
Apostolical Legate in Gaul, enjoined this upon me by his autho- 
ritative command. That this might be the more suitably done 
I have entitled the former Monologitjm, that is, a Soliloque, 
and the latter Proslogion, that is, an Allocution. 

Proslogion. 

Chapter I. — Exhortation to the contemplation of God. 

O, vain man t flee now, for a little while from thine accus- 
tomed occupations ; hide thyself for a brief moment from thy 
tumultuous thoughts ; cast aside thy cares ; postpone thy toil- 
some engagements; devote thyself awhile to God; repose for a 
moment in Him ; enter into the sanctuary of thy soul, exclude 
thence all else but God, and whatever may aid thee in finding 
him ; then, within the closed doors of thy retirement, inquire 
after thy God. Say now, O my whole heart ! say now to thy 
Ood : I seek thy face ; thy face, O Lord, do I seek. Therefore 
now, O Lord, my God, teach thou my heart where and how it 
may seek for thee ; where and how it may find thee. If thou 
art not here, O Lord, where, while thou art absent, shall I find 
thee ? But if thou art everywhere, why do I not see thee pre- 
sent ? Truly thou dwellest in light inaccessible ! But where 
is this inaccessible light, or how can I approach to light inacces- 
sible ? Who will lead me and conduct me into it, that I may 
behold thee there ? And then by what signs, or under what 
form, shall I seek thee ? I have never seen thee, O Lord, my 
•God ; I know not thy face. "What shall this thine exile do, — 
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Lord, Thou most High, what shall he do, banished so far from 
thee f What shall thy servant do, cast far away from thy pre- 
sence, and yet in anguish with love for thy perfections ? He 
pants to see thee, but thy face is too far from him ; he desires 
to approach unto thee, bat thy habitation is inaccessible; he 
longs to find thee, but knows not thine abode. He attempts to 
seek thee, but knows not thy face. O Lord, thou art my Lord 
and my God, yet I have never seen thee. Thou hast created 
and redeemed me, and hast conferred upon me all my goods, 
but as yet I know thee not. In fine, I was created that I might 
behold thee ; but I have not yet attained to the end of my crea- 
tion. O miserable lot of man, since he has lost that for which 
he was created ! O hard and cruel misfortune ! Alas ! what 
has he lost and what has he found ? What has departed and 
what remains ? He has lost the blessedness for which he was 
created ; he has found misery for which he was not created. 
That has departed, without which there is no happiness ; that 
remains, which, in itself, is nought but misery. Then man was 
accustomed to eat the bread of angels, for which he now hun- 
gers ; now he eats the bread of sorrows, of which he was then 
ignorant. Alas! the common affliction of man, the universal 
wailing of the sons of Adam ! The father of our race was filled 
to satiety, we pine from hunger ; he abounded, we are in want ; 
he possessed happiness, but miserably deserted it ; we are desti- 
tute of happiness, and pitifully long for it ; but alas ! our de- 
sires are unsatisfied. Why, since he could easily have done it, 
did he not preserve for us that which we should so greatly need ? 
Why did he thus exclude from us the light and surround us 
with darkness ? Why has he deprived us of life and inflicted 
death ? Miserable beings 1 Whence have we been expelled ? 
Whither are we driven? Prom what heights have we been pre- 
cipitated? Into what abyss are we plunged? From our native 
land into exile ; from the presence of God into the darkness 
which now envelops us ; from the sweets of immortality into 
the bitterness and horror of death. — Unhappy change ! — from 
good so great to evil so enormous I O heavy loss ! heavy grief! 
heavy all ! But alas ! wretch that I am, miserable son of Eve, 
estranged from God, at what did I aim ? what have I accom- 
plished ? Whither did I direct my course ? Where have I 
arrived ? To what did I aspire ? for what do I now sigh ? I 
sought for good, but behold confusion and trouble ! I attempted 
to go to God, but I only stumbled upon myself. In my retire- 
ment I sought for rest, but in the depths of my heart I found 
tribulation and anguish. I desired to laugh by reason of the 
joy of my mind, but I am compelled to roar by reason of the 
disquietude of my heart. I hoped for happiness, but behold ! 
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from this my sighs are multiplied. And thou, O Lord, how 
long ? How long, O Lord, wilt thou forget us ? How long wilt 
thou turn thy face from us ? When wilt thou have respect unto 
us and hear us ? When wilt thou enlighten our eyes and show 
us thy face? When wilt thou restore thyself unto us? Have 
respect unto us, O Lord hear us, enlighten us, show thyself to 
us. Restore thyself unto us, that it may be well with us ; it is 
so ill with us without thee. Have pity upon our toils and our 
efforts after thee; we can do nothing without thee. Invite us; 
aid us. I beseech thee, O Lord, let me not despair in my long- 
ing ; but let me be refreshed by hope.* My heart is embittered 
in its own desolation ; assuage thou its sorrows by thy conso- 
lations. O Lord, oppressed with hunger I have commenced to 
seek thee; let me not cease till I am filled from thy bounty; 
famished, I have approached unto thee ; let me not depart un- 
fed ; poor, I have come to thy riches ; miserable, to thy com- 
passion ; let me not return empty and despised. And if, before 
I partake of this divine food, I long for it ; grant, after my de- 
sires are excited, that I may have sufficient to satisfy them. 
Lord, I am bowed down and can look only towards the earth; 
raise thou me, that I may look upwards. Mine iniquities have 
gone over my head ; they cover me over, and as a heavy burden 
they bear me down. Set me free ; deliver me from mine iniqui- 
ties, lest their pit shall close upon me its mouth. Let me be- 
hold thy light, whether from the depth or from the distance. 
Teach me to seek thee ; and while I seek, show thyself to me ; 
because, unless thou teach, I cannot seek thee ; unless thou 
show thyself, I cannot find thee ; let me seek thee by desiring 
thee ; let me desire thee by seeking thee. Let me find thee by 
loving thee; let me love thee in finding thee. I confess, 
Lord, and render tbee thanks that thou hast created in me this 
thine image, that I may be mindful of thee, that I may contem- 
plate and love thee; but it is so injured by contact with vice, so 
darkened by the vapour of sin, that it cannot attain to that for 
which it was created, unless thou wilt renew and reform it. I 
attempt not to penetrate to thy height, for with this my feeble 
intelligence can bear no comparison ; but I desire, in some de- 
gree, to understand thy truth which my heart believes and loves. 
For I seek not to understand in order that I may believe; but 
I believe in order that I may understand, for I believe for this 
reason that unless I believe I cannot understand. 

Chapter II. — That God truly exists, although the fool hath 
said in his heart , there is no God. 

Therefore, O Lord, thou who dost impart understanding to 

• Ne desperem susperando; sed resperem sperando. 
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faith, grant, so far as thou seest this knowledge would be expe- 
dient for me, that I may know that thou art as we believe, and 
that thou art this which we believe. And, indeed, we believe 
that thou art something, than which nothing greater can be con- 
ceived. Shall we, therefore, conclude that there is no such 
Being, merely because the fool hath said in his heart, there is 
no God ? But surely even this same fool, when he hears me 
announce that there is something than which nothing greater 
can be conceived, understands what he hears, and what he 
understands is in his conception, even if he does not know that it 
exists. For, it is one thing for an object to be in the concep- 
tion, and another to know that it exists. For, when the painter 
conceives, beforehand, the picture which he is about to sketch, 
he has it, indeed, in his conception ; but he knows that it does 
not yet exist, for he has not as yet executed it. But, after he 
has painted, he not only has in his conception what he has just 
produced, but he knows that it exists. Even the fool, therefore, 
is convinced that there exists in his conception, something than 
which nothing greater can be conceived ; because, when he hears 
this mentioned, he understands it, or forms an idea of it, and 
whatever is understood is in the intelligence. And surely that, 
than which a greater cannot be conceived, cannot exist in the 
intelligence alone. For, let it be supposed that it exists only in 
the intelligence ; then something greater can be conceived ; for 
it can be conceived to exist in reality also, which is greater. If, 
therefore, that than which a greater cannot be conceived, exists 
in the conception or intelligence alone, then that very thing, 
than which a greater cannot be conceived, is something than 
which a greater can be conceived, which is impossible. There 
exists, therefore, beyond doubt, both in the intelligence and in 
reality, something than which a greater cannot be conceived. 

Chapter III. — That God cannot be conceived not to exist. 

Indeed, so truly does this exist, that it cannot be conceived 
not to exist. For it is possible to conceive of the existence of 
something which cannot be conceived not to exist : and this is 
greater than that which can be conceived not to exist. Where- 
fore, if that, than which a greater cannot be conceived, can be 
conceived not to exist, then this something, than which a greater 
cannot be conceived, is something than which a greater can be 
conceived ; which is a contradiction. So truly, therefore, does 
something exist, than which a greater cannot be conceived, that 
it is impossible to conceive this not to exist. And this art thou, 
O Lord our God I So truly, therefore, dost thou exist, O Lord 
my God, that thou canst not be conceived not to exist. For this 
there is the highest reason. For, if any mind could conceive of 

vol. xi. f 
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anything better than thou art, then the creature could ascend 
above the Creator, and become His judge; which is supremely 
absurd. Everything else, indeed, which exists besides thee, can 
be conceived not to exist. Thou alone, therefore, of all things, 
hast being in the truest sense, and consequently in the highest 
degree ; for everything else that is, exists not so truly, and has, 
consequently, being only in an inferior degree. Why, therefore, 
has the fool said in his heart, there is no God ? since it is so ma- 
nifest to an intelligent mind, that of all things thine existence is 
the highest reality. Why, unless because he is a fool, and des- 
titute of reason ? 

Chapter IV. — How it can be that the fool has said in his 
heart, what cannot be conceived. 

But how has the fool said in his heart what he is not able to 
conceive ; or how is it that he is not able to conceive what he has 
said in his heart — since, to say in the heart and to conceive, is 
the same thing ? If it be true that he has said it in his heart, 
because he has conceived it, and at the same time, that he has 
not said it in bis heart, because he cannot conceive it, then 
there are more senses than one in which a thing may be con- 
ceived, or may be said in the heart. For, a thing is conceived 
in one sense, when the word which designates it is conceived ; 
in another, when the thing itself is in its own nature understood 
and comprehended. In the former sense, therefore, God can 
be conceived not to exist; in the latter, this is impossible. For 
no one who understands what fire is, and what water is, can 
conceive that fire is water in reality — though he may conceive 
this as to the mere sound of the words. So, therefore, no one 
who understands and comprehends what God is, can conceive 
that God is not — although he may say in his heart these words, 
either without any meaning, or in a sense foreign to the subject. 
For God is that, than which a greater cannot be conceived. He 
who properly understands this, understands also that this some- 
thing so exists, that it cannot even in thought not exist. He, 
therefore, who understands that God so exists, cannot conceive 
him not to exist. Thanks be unto thee, O Lord, thanks be unto 
thee, that what I at first believed, through thine own endowment, 
I now understand, through thine illumination ; so that, even 
were I unwilling to believe that thou art, I cannot remain igno- 
rant of thine existence ! 

Chapter Y. — That God is whatever it is better to be than not 
to be ; and being alone self -existent, has created all things else 
from nothing. 

What art thou therefore, O Lord God, than whom nothing 
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greater can be conceived ? What art thou but that Being who 
is supreme over all; who alone is self- existent, and has created 
all things else from nothing ? For whatever is not this, is inferior 
to what can be conceived. But it is impossible to conceive of 
such inferiority in thee. What good, therefore, can be wanting 
to that Supreme Good from which all good flows ? Thou art 
then just, true, happy ; and whatsoever it is better to be than 
not to be ; for it is better to be just than not just ; happy than 
not happy. 

Chapter VI. — How God can be sensible fsensibilisj since he is 
not body. 

But since it is better for thee to be sensible, omnipotent, com- 
passionate, impassible, than not to be ; how art thou sensible if 
thou art not body ; or omnipotent if thou canst not do all things 
or compassionate and at the same time impassible ? For if cor- 
poreal beings only are sensible because their senses are around 
the body and in the body, how art thou sensible, since thou art 
not body but art the Supreme Mind, which is superior to body? 
But if to perceive sensibly (sentire) is nothing else than to know, 
and if the faculty of this perceiving is for no other purpose 
than the acquisition of knowledge — since he who sensibly per- 
ceives acquires knowledge just according to the nature of the 
sense he employs, as a knowledge of colours by the sight, and of 
flavours by the taste — then any being may not improperly be 
said to perceive sensibly, which knows things in any manner 
whatever. Therefore, O Lord, though thou art not body, yet 
thou art truly in the highest degree sensible in this respect, 
that thou knowest all things perfectly ; but not as an animal 
which acquires knowledge through the medium of the corporeal 
senses. 

Chapter VII. — How God can be omnipotent since there are 
many things he cannot do. 

But how art thou also omnipotent if thou canst not do all 
things ? Or, if thou canst not be corrupted, if thou canst not lie, 
if thou canst not make that which is true to be false, and that 
which is done to be not done, and many such things, how canst 
thou do all things ? Is it that to be able to do those things is 
not power, but a weakness ? For he that can do these things 
can do what is wrong and injurious to himself; and the greater 
his ability to do such things, the greater will be the power of 
adversity and evil over him, and the less will he be able to resist 
them. Whoever, therefore, has such ability, has it not from his 
power but from his weakness. For he is not said to be able to 
, do such things, because he himself has power, but because his 
own weakness gives something else a power over him ; or we 
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adopt a mode of expression according to which many things are 
improperly said, as when we employ is for is not ; and do for a 
word which signifies not to do or to do nothing. For to one who 
denies that a certain thing is, we often say, thus it is as you say 
it is, when it would seem more strictly proper to say, thus it is not, 
as you say it is not. We also say, this one sits as that one does, 
or this one rests as that one does ; when to sit is not to do any- 
thing ; and to rest is to do nothing. So, therefore, when any one 
is said to have the power of doing or of suffering what is wrong, 
or injurious to himself, weakness is to be understood by the term 
power; because the more of this power he has, the greater must 
be the power which evil and adversity will exercise over him, and 
the less will he be able to resist them. Therefore, O Lord God, 
thou art, on this account, the more truly omnipotent, because 
thou canst do nothing through weakness, and nothing can have 
power over thee. 

Chapter VIII. — How God is compassionate and yet impassible. 

But how art thou also at the same time compassionate and 
impassible ? For if thou art impassible, thou dost not suffer with 
us ; and if thou dost not suffer with us, thy heart is not pained 
with sympathy for our misery, for this is to be compassionate. 
But if thou art not compassionate, whence so great consolation 
to the miserable? How, therefore, O Lord, art thou compas- 
sionate and yet not compassionate, unless that thou art compas- 
sionate in relation to us, but not as implying any change in thee ? 
Thou art, indeed, compassionate to relieve, but not to experience 
our miseries. For when thou hast respect unto our miseries, we 
feel the effect of thy compassion, but no change is felt by thee. 
Thou art therefore compassionate, because thou dost save the 
miserable, and dost spare thine offending subjects ; and thou art 
not compassionate,* in so far as no compassion for misery can 
produce any change in thee. 

Chapter IX. — How a being absolutely and supremely just may 
spare the wicked, and that he may, in accordance with his justice, 
exercise compassion towards them. 

But, how dost thou spare the wicked, if thou art absolutely 
and supremely just ? For how can a Being of absolute and 

* The term tnisericordia (compassion) has doubtless an objective as well as a subjec- 
tive reference ; yet it implies a state of mind in a subject rather than relief conferred 
upon an object ; for compassion may be felt even where it is nqt manifested by bestow- 
ing relief upon the miserable. To deny, therefore, that there is anything subjective 
in God, to which the term compassionate is applicable, would be to deny one of the most 
fssen'ial attributes of the Divine nature. But no such denial is intimated by the 
author ; his language only implies that compassion in God is of such a naiure that it 
in no way conflicts with his immutability ; while at same time it is all-sufficient for the 
wants of the wretched and miserable. In God there is compassion for the miserable, 
and mercy for the guilty,-~Tn. 
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supreme justice do anything which is not just ? Or, what justice 
is there in bestowing eternal life on one who deserves eternal 
death ? Whence comes it, O thou good and compassionate God, 
good to the evil as well as to the good ; whence comes it that thou 
dost save the wicked, if this is not just, and thou dost not do 
anything not just? Is it because thy goodness is incompre- 
hensible, that this lies hid in that inaccessible light which thou 
dost inhabit ? Truly, within the deepest and most secret recesses 
of thy goodness, is concealed that fountain from which flows 
the river of thy mercy. For, although thou art absolutely and 
supremely just, yet thou art also propitious towards the guilty, 
for the reason that thou art absolutely and supremely good. For 
thou wouldst be less good, wert thou propitious to no sinner. 
For he is more truly good, whose favour extends both to the 
good and to the evil, than he whose favour extends to the 
good alone ; and he is more truly good, who is good both in 
punishing and in sparing the wicked, than he who is good in 
punishing alone. Thou art compassionate, therefore, for the rea- 
son that thou art absolutely and supremely good. And although 
the reason may be apparent why thou dost recompense good to 
the good, and evil to the evil, yet surely we have reason to be 
profoundly amazed, that thou who art supremely just, and in 
need of nothing, shouldst recompense good to thy sinful and 
guilty subjects. O the depth of thy goodness, O my God ! 
The source of thy compassion is seen, but not fully understood. 
We see from whence the river flows, but our vision cannot pene- 
trate to the bottom of the fountain from which it springs. For 
it is from the plenitude of thy goodness, that flows thy clemency 
to sinners ; but in the depth of thy goodness the reason of this 
lies concealed. For although it is from thy goodness that thou 
dost recompense good to the good, and evil to the evil, yet this 
would seem to be required by considerations of justice. But 
when thou dost recompense good to the evil, we know that thy 
supreme goodness has willed it, but we are amazed that thy 
supreme justice could permit it ! O what compassion ! How 
rich the sweetness and how sweet the riches from which it flows 
to us ! O the immensity of the divine goodness ! how deserv- 
ing of the affection and love of sinners ! Thou dost save the 
righteous, justice concurring; thou dost liberate the wicked, 
justice still ruling; those, in accordance with their merits; 
these, notwithstanding their demerits ; those, by recognising in 
them the good which thou hast bestowed; these, by pardoning 
the evil which thou dost abhor. O unbounded goodness, 
which so transcends all thought ! Let this compassion which 
flows from thine inexhaustible fulness, come over my soul. Let 
those streams of mercy which spring from thy bosom, flow in 
upon my heart. Spare, through thy clemency; avenge not 
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through thy justice. For, although it is difficult to conceive how 
thy mercy can be intimately united with thy justice, yet we are 
compelled to believe that it is by no means opposed to justice 
-because it flows from thjr goodness, which is in perfect har- 
mony with justice, and which otherwise could not be goodness. 
For if thou art merciful, only because thou art sugjemely good ; 
and if thou art supremely good, only because thou art supremely 
just, therefore thou art truly merciful, for the reason that thou 
art supremely just. Aid thou me, O thou just and merciful 
God, whose light I seek ; aid me that I may understand what I 
say. Truly thou art merciful, because thou art just. Does thy 
mercy, therefore, spring from thy justice ? Is it, therefore, from 
justice that thou dost spare the wicked? If thus it is, O Lord, 
if thus it is, teach me how it is. Is it because it is just, that 
thou art so good and so powerful, that an increase of thy good- 
ness and power cannot be conceived ? For what is more just 
than this ? Truly this could not be, if thou wert good only in 
punishing, and not in sparing ; and if thou shouldst render good 
those who are only destitute of goodness, but not those who are 
positively wicked. Therefore, in so far as it accords with thy 
goodness, it is just that thou dost spare the wicked, and that 
thou dost render good those who are wicked. In fine, what is 
not done justly, ought not to be done ; and what ought not to be 
done, is done unjustly. If, therefore, thou dost not justly com- 
passionate the wicked, thou oughtest not to compassionate them. 
And if thou oughtest not to compassionate them, then thou 
dost compassionate them unjustly. But if it is impious to say 
this, then it is right to believe that thou dost justly compassionate 
the wicked. 

Chapter X. — How he justly punishes and justly spares the 
wicked. 

But it is also just in thee to punish the wicked. For what is 
more just than for the righteous to receive good, and the wicked 
evil ? How, therefore, is it just that thou shouldst punish, and 
just that thou shouldst spare the wicked? Dost thou in one 
sense justly punish the wicked, and in another sense justly spare ? 
For when thou dost punish the wicked, it is just, because this 
corresponds with their deserts ; but when thou dost spare, it is 
just — not because it corresponds with their deserts, but because 
it is becoming thy goodness. In sparing the wicked, thou art 
just according to what is suitable to thee, but not according to 
what is deserved by us ; in the same manner as thou art com- 
passionate in the sense of relieving us, but not in the sense of 
changing thee. For as in saving us whom thou mightest justly 
destroy, thou art compassionate, not because thou art changed 
by compassion, but because we feel its effect ; so also thou art 
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just, not as rendering unto ns that which is due, but as doing 
that which is becoming thy nature, who art supremely good. 
Thus, therefore, without any contradiction, thou dost justly 
punish ; and justly spare the wicked. 

Chapter XI. — How all the ways of the Lord are mercy and 
truth, and yet he is just in aU his ways. 

But is it not also just, O Lord, in a manner suitable to thee, 
that thou dost punish the wicked ? For it is agreeable to our 
notions of thy justice that thou shouldst be so just that thou 
canst not be conceived more just ; which thou couldst not by 
any means be, if thou shouldst render only good to the good 
and not evil to the evil. For he is more just who awards both 
to the good and to the evil their merits, than he who awards 
them to the good alone. It is just, therefore, according to thy 
nature, O thou just and benignant God, for thee to punish and 
to spare. Truly, therefore, all the ways of the Lord are mercy 
and truth, and yet the Lord is just in all his ways. And this 
surely without any contradiction to thy nature, for it is not just 
that they should be saved whom thou dost will to punish ; nor 
is it just that they should be condemned whom thou dost will to 
spare. For that only is just which thou wiliest ; and that not 
just which thou wiliest not. Thus, therefore, from thy justice 
springs thy compassion ; because it is just that thou shouldst be 
good in such a sense as to spare ; and it is perhaps for this 
reason that he who is supremely just can decree good to the 
evil. But even were it possible to understand why thou canst 
purpose to save the wicked, yet surely we can in no way com- 
prehend why, of those who are equally wicked, thou dost, 
through thy supreme goodness, save some rather than others ; 
and through thy supreme justice dost condemn these rather than 
those. Thus, therefore, thou art truly sensible, omnipotent, com- 
passionate and impassible ; even as thou art living, wise, good, 
happy, eternal, and whatsoever it is better to be than not to be. 

Chapter XII. — That God is the life itself by which he lives ; 
and so of all his attributes. 

But truly whatsoever thou art, thou art this, not through 
something else, but through thyself alone. Thou art, there- 
fore, the life itself by which thou dost live ; the wisdom by 
which thou art wise; the goodness itself by which thou art 
good both to the evil and to the good ; and so of all thine attri- 
butes. 

Chapter XIII. — How God alone is unlimited and eternal while 
other minds are unlimited and eternal. 
But everything which is in any degree enclosed by space or 
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time, is less than that which no law of space or time controls. 
Since, therefore, nothing is greater than thou art, neither space 
nor time contains thee ; but thou art everywhere and always ; 
and because this can be said of thee alone, thou only art un- 
limited and eternal. How, therefore, are other minds said to be 
unlimited and eternal ? Indeed tbou art alone eternal ; because 
as thou alone of all beings dost not cease, so thou dost not begin 
to be. But how art thou alone unlimited ? Is it that a created 
mind, when compared with thee is limited, but when compared 
with body is unlimited ? For that is certainly limited, which, 
when it is wholly in one particular place, cannot be at the same 
time in any other place ; which is true only of corporeal things ; 
and that is unlimited which exists as% whole in every place at 
the same time ; this can be predicated of thee alone ; but that 
is limited and at the same time unlimited which, while it exists 
wholly in a certain place, exists at the same time wholly in some 
other place, and yet exists, not everywhere ; which is true only 
of created minds. For if the whole mind were not in each 
member of its body, the whole mind could not feel in each mem- 
ber. Thou, therefore, O Lord, art alone unlimited, and eternal, 
and yet other minds are both unlimited and eternal. 

Chapter XIV.— *How and why God is seen and not seen by 
those who seek him. 

Hast thou found, O my soul, what thou wast seeking ? Thou 
wast seeking God, thou hast found him to be something supreme 
over all, than which nothing more excellent can be conceived ; 
that this is life itself, light, wisdom, goodness, eternal blessed- 
ness, and blessed eternity; and that this is everywhere and 
always. For if thou hast not found thy God, then he must be 
something different from that which thou hast found, and can- 
not possess those perfections which the certain and necessary 
conceptions of thy reason have ascribed to him. But if thou 
hast found him, why is it that thou dost not perceive what thou 
hast found ? Why, O Lord God, does not my soul perceive 
thee, if it has found thee? Since it has found that which is 
light and truth, has it not found thee? For how could it know 
this except by seeing the light and the truth ? Or could it know 
anything whatever concerning thee except through thy light 
and thy truth? If, therefore, it has seen light and truth it has 
seen thee ; if it has not seen thee it has seen neither light nor 
truth. Is that both light and truth which it has seen, and still 
has it not as yet seen thee, because it has seen thee only in part, 
but not as thou art ? O Lord my God, my Creator and Rege- 
nerator, say to my longing soul, what else thou art than what it 
has seen, that it may clearly see what it desires. It strives to 
see more, but beyond what it has already seen, it sees nothing 
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but darkness. Nay, rather, it sees not darkness, for there is no 
darkness in thee ; but it sees itself unable to see more on ac- 
count of its own darkness. Why this ? O Lord, why this ? Is 
its eye darkened by its own weakness, or dazzled by thy splen- 
dour ? Surely it is both darkened in itself and dazzled by thee. 
It is also obscured by its own shortness of vision and oppressed 
by thine immensity. It is limited by its own narrow range, and 
is overpowered by thine amplitude. For how vast is that light 
from which every truth radiates that dawns upon the rational 
mind ! How capacious is that truth which includes in itself 
everything that is true, and out of which there exists only no- 
thingness and falsehood I How infinite the mind which sees at 
a single glance, all that has ever occurred ; and which knows by 
whom and through whom and in what way all things have been 
created from nothing ! What purity, what simplicity, what cer- 
titude, what glory is here ! This surely transcends all that the 
created mind is able to comprehend. 

Chapter XV. — That the greatness of God transcends concep- 
tions. 

Therefore, OTLord, not only art thou that than which nothing 
greater can be conceived, but thy greatness transcends ail con- 
ception. For since it is possible to conceive that there is some- 
thing whose greatness transcends all conception, if thou art not 
this very thing, then something greater than thou art, can be 
conceived, which is impossible. 

Chapter XVI. — That the light which God inhabits is inacces- 
sible. 

Truly, O Lord, this is light inaccessible in which thou dwellest ; 
for truly no other being can penetrate this light, to contemplate 
thee there. Truly, therefore, I look not upon it, for it is too 
resplendent for me ; and yet it is through this that I see what- 
soever I do see ; just as a weak eye sees what it does see, through 
the light of the sun ; while it is unable to gaze upon that light 
in the sun itself. My intelligence cannot approach to thy light, 
nor comprehend it, so great is its effulgence, nor can the eye 
of my mind long endure to gaze thereon. It is dazzled by its 
brightness, overpowered by its amplitude, oppressed by its im- 
mensity, confounded by its profusion. O, supreme and inacces- 
sible light ! O, perfect and blessed truth ! How far thou art 
from me, who am so near to thee I How remote from my sight, 
who am so constantly in thine ! Thou art everywhere present 
and entire, yet I see thee not. In thee I move, and in thee I 
am, and yet I am unable to approach unto thee. Thou art 
within me and around me, yet I perceive thee not. 
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Chapter XVII. — That in God there is harmony, order, 
savour, polish, and beauty, in a manner ineffable and peculiar to 
himself. 

As yet, O Lord, thou art concealed from my soul in thine 
own light and blessedness, and therefore it yet remains involved 
in its darkness and misery. For it looks around, but sees not 
thy beauty. It hearkens, but hears not thy harmony. It ex- 
ercises the sense of smell, but perceives not thine odour ; of taste, 
but it recognizes not thy savour; of touch, but it feels not thy 
polish. For thou hast in thyself, O Lord, in a manner ineffable 
and peculiar to thee, all those qualities which thou hast imparted, 
under the forms of sense, to the things which thou hast created; 
but the senses of my soul are benumbed, stupified, obstructed, 
by the inveterate languor of sin. 

Chapter XVIII. — That God is life, wisdom, eternity, and every 
real good. 

But, behold a new source of trouble ! Behold, while seeking 
joy and gladness, I again encounter sorrow and grief. My soul 
was already expecting satiety, and behold ! I am again op- 
pressed with want. Already was I attempting to eat ; but, 
behold ! I hunger the more. I was endeavouring to rise to the 
light of God, but I have fallen back into my own darkness. 
Nay, not only have I fallen into it, but I feel that I am quite en- 
veloped by it. Before my mother conceived me, I fell. Surely 
in darkness was I conceived, and in darkness was I enveloped 
at my birth. Surely we have all fallen in him, in whom all have 
sinned. In him we have all been deprived of that good which 
he might have easily retained, but which he has so wickedly lost 
for himself and for us. When we wish to regain this, we know 
not the way ; when we seek, we find it not ; when we find, it 
is not what we seek. Help thou me for thy goodness* sake, 
Lord. I have sought thy face ; thy face, O Lord, will I again 
seek. Turn not thou away from me. Raise me from myself to 
thee. Cleanse, heal, quicken, illuminate, the eye of my mind, 
that I may contemplate thee. Let my soul recover its energies, 
O Lord, that it may again, with all its powers, betake itself to 
thee. What art thou, O Lord, what art thou ? Under what 
form shall my heart conceive of thee ? Surely thou art life, thou 
art wisdom, thou art truth, thou art blessedness, thou art eternity, 
and thou art all that is truly good. But, these are multiform; 
my narrow intelligence cannot see them all at a single glance, 
so as to delight in them all at the same time. How, therefore, 
O Lord, art thou all these ? Is it that all these are parts of thee, 
or is it rather that each one of these is all that thou art ? For, 
whatever is composed of parts, is not a perfect unity, but is in 
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some sense a plurality, diverse from itself, and susceptible of 
dissolution, either in fact or in conception — all of which is foreign 
to thee, thou than whom nothing more excellent can be con- 
ceived. Hence, in thee, O Lord, there are no parts, neither art 
thou multiform, but thou art in such a sense one and the same 
with thyself, that thou art in no respect dissimilar to thyself; 
nay, thou art unity itself, indivisible even in conception. There- 
fore, life, wisdom, and the other things enumerated, are not parts 
of thee, but all are one, and each is all that thou art, and all 
that the rest are. Therefore, as thou hast no parts, and as thine 
eternity which thou dost constitute, has no parts, so a part of 
thee and of thine eternity is never and nowhere ; but thou art 
everywhere entire, and thine eternity is always complete. 

Chapter XIX. — That God is neither in space nor in time, but 
that all things are in him. 

But if, through thine eternity, thou wast, and art, and will be ; 
and if to have been, is not to be about to be ; and to be, is not 
to have been, nor to be about to be, how is thine eternity always 
complete ? Is it that nothing of thine eternity passes away in 
such a sense as to be no longer ; and that nothing of it is yet 
to come as if it did not already exist ? Therefore, thou wast 
not yesterday, nor wilt thou be to-morrow ; but yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow, thou art ; nay, rather thou art neither yesterday, 
to-day, nor to-morrow, but simply thou art, irrespective of all 
time. For, yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, have an existence 
only in time ; but, though nothing exists without thee, thou dost 
nevertheless exist neither in time nor in space, but time and 
space, and all things, are in thee ; for nothing contains thee, but 
thou containest all things. 

Chapter XX. — That God is before all things, and beyond 
(ultra) all things, even things which are eternal. 

Therefore thou dost fill and embrace all things; thou art 
before ai^d beyond all things. Before all things, because before 
they were brought forth, thou art. But, how art thou beyond 
all things ? For, in what way art thou beyond things which 
have no end ? Is it that these things can in no wise exist with- 
out thee, but that thou wouldst nevertheless exist even if these 
should return to nothing ? For, in this way thou art in a certain 
sense beyond these things. Is it also that these things can be 
conceived to have an end, but that no end can be conceived of 
thee ? For in this way they have an end in a certain sense, but 
in no sense can this be affirmed of thee. And surely that which, 
in no sense, has an end, is beyond that which has an end in 
some sense. Dost thou transcend %11 things, eveji eternal 
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things, in this sense also, that thine entire eternity and theirs is 
present before thee ; while of their eternity they see not as yet 
that which is to come, and behold no longer that which is past ? 
For, in this way thou art always beyond these things ; since 
thou art always present at that point, or rather that point is 
always present to thee, at which they have not yet arrived. 

Chapter XXI. — Whether this is that which is expressed by 
the terms Seculum seculi or Secula seculorum. 

Is this, therefore, what is meant by an age of age or ages of 
ages? For as an age of time contains all things pertaining to 
time, so thine eternity contains even ages of time themselves. 
Thine eternity is called an age, on account of its indivisible 
immensity. And although thou art so great, O Lord, that all 
things are full of thee, and in thee, yet thou art so entirely irre- 
spective of all space that in thee there are neither parts nor 
proportions. 

Chapter XXII. — That God alone is what he is and who he is. 

Thou alone, O Lord, art what thou art and who thou art. 
For that which is one thing in its whole and another in its parts, 
and in which there is anything mutable, is not what it is, in an 
absolute sense. And that which begins from non-existence and 
can be conceived of as not existing, and which unless it subsist 
through something else, must return to non-existence; also 
whatever has a past which is now no longer, and a future, which 
is yet to come, this does not exist in proper and absolute sense. 
But thou art what thou art ; because whatsoever thou art at any 
time or in any manner, thou art this at all times and absolutely. 
And thou art who thou art properly and simply ; because thou 
hast neither a past nor a future, but only a present, neither canst 
thou be conceived of as not existing at any moment. But thou 
art life and light and wisdom and blessedness and eternity, and 
many things good of this nature, and yet thou art none other 
than the one supreme good, absolutely self-sufficient, needing 
nothing, but whom all things else need in order to their exist- 
ence and well-being. 

Chapter XXIII. — That this supreme good is equally the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit ; that he is the only neces- 
sary Being ; that he is the whole, the absolute, the only good. 

Thou art this good, O God ; the Father ; and thy Word, that 
is thy Son, is this good. For in the Word, by which thou dost 
declare thyself, there can be nothing else than what thou art, 
nor anything either greater or less, since thy Word is as true as 
thou art veracious. And therefore thy Word is, as thou art, 
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truth itself, and not another truth than thou art ; and so simple 
art thou that nothing else than what thou art can spring from 
thee. This same good is Love identical with that which is com- 
mon to thee and to thy Son, that is to say, it is the Holy Spirit 
proceeding from the Father and the Son. For this same Love 7 
is not inferior to thee nor to thy Son ; for, so far as thou lovest 
thyself and the Son, and so far as the Son loves thee and him- 
self, so great art thou and he ; this cannot be anything different 
from thyself and thy Son, which is not unequal to thyself and 
to him ; nor can anything proceed from absolute simplicity, but 
that itself from which it proceeds. But that which each is, this 
the whole trinity is, at one and the same time, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, since each is no other than simple and absolute 
unity, and supreme, absolute simplicity, which can neither be 
multiplied nor be now one thing and then another. Moreover, 
there is but one necessary Being ; and He in whom is all good 
is this one necessary Being ; nay, He is himself the whole, the 
One supreme and the only Good. 

Chapter XXIV. — An attempt to conceive the nature and 
va8tnes8 of this good. 

Now, O my soul, awake and arouse all thy powers ; conceive, 
so far as thou canst, what and how great is thy good. For if 
all good things are pleasing, consider attentively how pleasing 
is that good which contains in itself the sweetness of all other 
things else that are good, and not such sweetness as we expe- 
rienced in created things, but such as excels this as far as the 
Creator is superior to the creature. For if life created is good, 
how good is life creative ? If salvation procured is pleasing, 
how pleasing is that healing power which has procured all sal- 
vation ? If that wisdom is lovely which consists in a knowledge 
of things which are formed, how lovely is the wisdom which has 
formed all things from nothing? In fine, if things that are 
pleasing afford great delight, what and how great the delight 
which He affords by whom these pleasing things themselves 
have been created? 

Chapter XXV. — What and how great are the blessings of 
those who enjoy this good. 

O, who shall enjoy this good ! What will he possess and what 
will he not possess ? Surely he will have all that he desires, and 
nothing which he desires not. For here will be good for the 
body and for the mind, such as eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
nor the heart of man conceived. Why, therefore, O vain man, 
dost thou rove through a variety of things in search of pleasures 
for thy body, and for thy mind ? Fix thy love upon this One 
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Good which comprehends all other good, and it is sufficient. 
Direct thy desires to this single good which constitutes every 
species of good, and it is enough. For what dost thou love, O my 
hody ? What dost thou desire, O my soul? There, there alone 
is found whatsoever thou lovest and whatsoever thou desirest. 
If beauty delights ; the righteous shall shine as the sun. If velo- 
city, or strength, or corporeal freedom, which nothing can 
oppose ; they shall be like the angels of God-, for the body is sown an 
animal body and it is raised a spiritual body, not indeed by nature, 
but by divine power. If a long and vigorous life ; there is a 
healthful eternity, and eternal health ; for the righteous shall live 
for ever ; and the salvation of the righteous is of the Lord. If 
complete satisfaction ; they shall be satisfied when the glory of 
God shall appear. If satisfaction more than complete; they 
shall be abundantly satisfied from the fatness of thy house. If 
melody delights thee ; their choirs of angels chant without ces- 
sation, their harmonious praises to God. If pleasure unmixed 
and free from all impurity ; thou shalt cause them to drink of 
the river of thy pleasure, O God. If wisdom; there wisdom 
itself, even the wisdom of God, presents itself to the contempla- 
tion of the righteous. If friendship ; they love God more than 
themselves, and each other as themselves ; and God loves them 
more than they love themselves ; because they love Him and 
themselves and each other through Him, and he loves himself 
and them through himself. If concord ; they have all one will, 
for they have no other than the will of God. If power; the will 
of the righteous will be as omnipotent as that of God. For as 
God will be able to do whatever he shall will through himself, 
so they will be able to do whatsoever they shall will through 
him ; because as their will can differ nothing from his, so his 
will differ nothing from theirs; and whatsoever he shall will 
must of necessity come to pass. If honour and riches ; God will 
make his good and faithful servants rulers over many things ; 
nay, he will constitute them his children and they shall be called 
gods ; and where his Son shall be, there shall they be 5 heirs, 
indeed, of God, and joint heirs with Christ. If true security ; 
surely as the righteous will be certain that these good things, 
or rather that this one good will never, by any means fail them, 
so they will be certain that they will never of their own accord 
cast it away, that God who loves them will never deprive them of 
it against their will, and that there is nothing more powerful 
than God which can separate them from him against his will 
and their own. But what and how great is this joy, where such 
and great good is found ? O heart of man, poor and needy 
heart, inured to trouble and overwhelmed by misery! how 
wouldst thou rejoice if thou could abound with all this ? Ask 
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thy most inward depths if they could contain the joy which 
would flow from blessedness so great. But surely if any other, 
whom thou lovest altogether as thyself, should possess the same 
blessedness, thy joy would be double ; for thou wouldst rejoice 
not less for him than for thyself. But if two, three, or a still 
greater number, should partake of the same, thou wouldst 
rejoice as much for each one as for thyself, if thou shouldst love 
each as thyself. Therefore in this perfected love of innumerable 
happy angels and men, where no one will love each other less 
than himself, each one will in like manner rejoice for the other 
as for himself. If, therefore, the heart of man can scarcely 
contain its own joy, arising from this great good, how will it 
find room for the aggregate of such joys? And, indeed, since 
the more any one loves another, the more he will rejoice in his 
good; and since in this state of perfect felicity each will love 
God incomparably more than himself, and all others with him, 
so he will rejoice more beyond conception, in the felicity of God 
than in that of himself and of all others with him. But if they 
shall love God with all the heart, with all the mind and all the 
soul, so that all the heart and all the mind and all the soul 
would, notwithstanding, be insufficient for the greatness of their 
love; surely they will so rejoice with all the heart, with all the 
mind and with all the soul, that the whole heart and mind and 
soul would be insufficient for the fulness of their joy. 

Chapter XXVI. — Whether this is the fulness of joy which the 
Lord hath promised. 

My God and my Lord, my Hope, and the Joy of my heart, 
say to my soul, if this is the joy concerning which thou hast 
spoken to us through thy Son, ask and ye shall receive, that 
your joy may be full. For I have found a fulness of joy, and 
more than a fulness ; for after it has filled the entire man, heart, 
mind, and soul, a fulness of joy beyond all measure yill still 
remain. It is not, therefore, that all this joy will enter into 
those who rejoice, but all who are to rejoice will enter into this 
joy. Say, O Lord, say to the inmost heart of thy servant, if 
this is the joy into which thy servants are to enter, who enter 
into the joy of their Lord. But surely this joy in which the 
chosen shall rejoice, neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor 
hath the heart of man conceived. Therefore, O Lord, I have not 
as yet told, or even conceived, how great will be their joy who 
are blest of thee. Their joy will indeed be in proportion to their 
love, and their love will be in proportion to their knowledge. 
To what extent, then, O Lord, will they know thee, and how 
much will they love thee ? Surely eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath the heart of man conceived in this life, the 
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extent to which they will know and love thee in the life to come. 
O Lord, I beseech thee let me enter into the joy of the Lord 
who is God, three and one, blessed for ever ! Amen. 



Art. V.— LIFE OF ZUINGLI.* 

BY R. D. C. ROBBINS, PROFESSOR OF LANGUAGES, MIDDLEBURY 

COLLEGE. 

Birth-place, Lineage, and Childhood of Zuingli, 

The first day of January 1484, was the birth-day of Ulric 
Zuingli, the pioneer of the reformation in Switzerland. Not 
quite two months before, on St. Martin's eve, in the cottage of 
a poor miner at Eisleben, Luther was born. The place of the 
birth of Zuingli was a lowly shepherd's cot in the little village of 
Wildhaus, in the country of Tockenburg. The name, Wildhaus, 
given to this small hamlet, seems to have fitly characterised its 
position, in a valley more than 2,000 feet above the Lake of 
Zurich, with surrounding mountains and overhanging cliffs, 
toward the north-west of Switzerland. The river Thur has its 
source in this valley, and the little stream finds its way out at 
its eastern extremity, where the morning rays of the sun gain 
entrance to this secluded spot. Far away through this cleft in 
the mountains, some of the lofty peaks of the snow-capped 
Alps may be seen painted on the eastern sky. In this elevated 
region, garden vegetables, corn, and fruit-trees, are scarcely 
known, but the thousand cattle upon the hill sides give evidence 
of, as well as furnish a beautiful contrast to, the living green 
with which the earth is everywhere clothed. A little higher up, 
verdure gives place to barrenness, and rugged piles of broken 
rocks with threatening mien brood over the life and freshness 
beneath them. 

At a short distance from the parish church of Wildhaus, there 
was standing, but a short time since, a house by a cow-path 
leading to the pastures beyond, where the Zuinglis long resided, 
and where Ulric, with his brothers and sisters, "a virtuous 
household," received their first impressions of this goodly world 

• The works principally consulted in the preparation of this sketch of the Life of 
Zuingli, are : " Life of Ulric Zuingli, the Swiss Reformer, by J. G. Hess ; translated 
by Lucy Aiken." " Huldrich Zwingli, Geschichte seiner Bildung zum Reformator 
des Vaterlandes, von J. M. Schuler : Zurich, 1819." "Huldrici ZwinjtHi Open, 
completa ed. prim. cur. M. Schulero et Jo. Schultessio," 13 volumes. " Calvin and 
the Swiss Reformation, by John Scott: London, 1833." *' D'Aubigne's History of 
Reformation/' Carter's edition, 1846. Several other works also are occasionally referred 
to, as will appear from the notes. 
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which we " inhabit." The father of the reformer was the bailiff 
of the village, and honoured by all who knew him. Indeed, his 
family was an ancient one, and in high esteem among the 
mountaineers for hereditary services to the village, and for 
active virtues. 

" Pure livers were they all, austere and grave, 
And fearing God ; the very children taught 
Stern self-respect, a reverence for God*s word, 
And an habitual piety." 

Their occupation, as that of their neighbours, was the care of 
cattle, almost the only wealth of the district. 

" On a small hereditary farm, 



An unproductive slip of rugged ground, 

His parents with their numerous offspring dwelt." 

A brother of the bailiff, however, had been appointed first curate 
of Wildhaus, after it had been constituted an independent parish, 
which office he held until 1847, when he was preferred to Wesen, 
the market town of the region around. 

The wife of Ulric Zuingli the elder, Margaret Meili, was also 
of an old and honoured stock. Her brother, John Meili, was 
abbot of the convent of Fischingen, in Thurgovia, from 1510 
until 1523. The subject of the present narrative according to 
Schuler,* was the sixth son of his father, and he had two bro- 
thers and a sister younger than himself. The elder brothers 
remained in the same employment with their father, who might 
justly have been denominated, in later life, the patriarch of 
Tockenburg. The sister married Leonard Tremp, who became 
a zealous friend of the Gospel in Berne. The two younger 
brothers were subsequently committed to the care of Ulric, who 
aided in giving them the best advantages for education that the 
times afforded. The eldest of the two was sent, in 1513, to 
Vienna, to study with Vadian. He there became a monk, and 
as early as 1518 died, and was buried in the cloister. The 
youngest brother was with Zuingli when the plague made its 
appearance in Zurich in 1520, and was sent by him to Wildhaus, 
and afterward to Glaris, to escape it, but in vain. He was 
seized with it, and died that same year, to the great grief of 
Ulric, who felt for the promising youth the kindness of a brother 
and the love and care of a father. 

It cannot be doubted that the place of birth, and circum- 
stances attending the early years of Zuingli, had much influence 
upon his subsequent development. There will be found to be a 
mingling of different elements in his character, not unfitly repre- 
sented by the scenery and associations of early days. There is 

* Leben, S. 2. 
VOL. II. O 
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an under-current of gentle serenity, of quiet self-possession in 
him, that reminds one of the peaceful valley, cut off from the 
noise, and tumult, and agitations of the city, or maritime and 
thickly-settled country. In his mind and heart, too, there is a 
freshness and richness not less pleasing than the fresh and 
living green that skirts the base of his native mountains. Ever 
and anon we also discover rough points in his character, such as 
would naturally have been fostered by viewing the craggy rocks 
and beetling cliffs far above and around him. There is in him, 
too, an elevation of character, an open frankness, a freedom from 
anything low and vulgar, an unwavering adherence to the 
honourable and right, which is not less indicative of the pure 
blood in his veins, than of the wholesome and genial training 
that he received. The simplicity of his character, like that of 
David, may be traced to his early associations with the sheep- 
fold or summer pasture-grounds, where his father, and brothers, 
and neighbours, were left to commune with nature from early 
morn to dewy eve. In fine, strength, freedom, a lofty simpli- 
city, and simple greatness, were breathed upon him and diffused 
over him from his very cradle ; and when he had grown to man's 
estate, they became abiding qualities. 

The independent political position of the Tockenburg valley 
was not without its influence upon the youthful feelings. Often, 
it may be supposed, the story of former oppression and cruelty was 
repeated around the hearth-stone of the chief man of the place, as 
one and another who had borne the burden and heat of the day 
came in to pass the long winter evenings. The contrast of pre- 
sent peace and quiet, in consequence of the Swiss alliance, was 
undoubtedly the frequent theme of remark. It is said, that "if 
a word were uttered against the confederated cantons, on such 
occasions, the child would immediately rise, and with simple 
earnestness undertake their defence."* Thus, with his earliest 
thoughts and feelings, were blended the interests of the Swiss 
Confederacy, and they grew with his growth, and strengthened 
with his strength. The equality of the people of his native 
district, as of all pastoral communities where the extremes of 
poverty and wealth were unknown, was also not without its 
influence upon the reformer, who recognised no ground of dis- 
tinction among his fellow-men, but that caused by integrity 
combined with intelligence. 

School-days of Zuingli. 

Born in so retired a situation, where the people were so 
secluded from the rest of the world, and one of so large a family, 

* Quoted from Schuler, in D'Aubigne's Hist. Reform., p. 321. 
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it is probable that the young Ulric would have passed his days 
in obscurity, and never have stepped beyond the narrow sphere 
of his village, had not the promising disposition of his childhood 
determined his father to consecrate him to the church, and to 
procure him the means of a learned education.* His uncles, 
too, proffered their aid and encouragement. The abbot of 
Pischingen early discovered the latent talents of the young boy, 
and felt for him affection, and extended to him the care of an own 
child. His solicitude for him only ended with his life. But his 
father's brother, who had, when TJlric was a mere child, left 
Wildhaus for Wesen, was especially observant of the indications 
of a noble nature, exhibited in the first developments of his 
mental powers, and at the request of his father took the charge 
of his education. With his first teacher he made such progress, 
that he soon passed the bounds of his ability to teach ; and his 
father and uncle, pleased with his love for, and success in, study, 
determined to give him the best advantages that were then 
afforded. 

Basle had already become somewhat celebrated for its advan- 
tages and appliances for the education of youth. A univer- 
sity had been established there near the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Printing-presses had been set up for the resuscitation 
of the ancient worthies in literature. Learned men, worthy 
forerunners of Erasmus, t the Wittenbachs, and others, were be- 
ginning to congregate there. The fame of these things had 
even reached Wildhaus, and the uncle of Zuingli was familiar 
with the advantages of this place. Ulric was accordingly, when 
in his tenth year, sent there, to the Theodora school, under the 
care of Gregory Binzli. This man was distinguished, not only 
for his learning, but for a gentleness of character, which was not 
lost in its effects upon the young pupil. The country lad made 
such diligent use of the time and opportunities afforded him, 
that he soon not only surpassed all his schoolfellows, young and 
old, but even all the youth of the town where so much superior 
advantages had been enjoyed. He especially distinguished him- 
self in the discussions, in which the young students were accus- 
tomed to try their skill and measure their strength with one 
another ; and victory was almost sure to be upon the side which 
he advocated. He also soon exhibited a talent for music, both 
vocal and instrumental, which was unusual in one so young. 
The correct deportment as well as ready acquisitions of the 
pupil, won the heart of his .teacher, but excited the envy of his 
fellow-pupils, especially the older ones, who saw themselves so 

* Hess, Life of Zuingli, p. 2. 

f Erasmus visited Basle in 1514, and was received by its bishop with every ex- 
pression of esteem. — D'Aubigne, Hist., p. 328. 
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far outstripped by one so much younger, and with many less 
advantages than they had enjoyed. The principal of the school, 
with a magnanimity and faithfulness not always exhibited by 
those in similar stations, feeling that the young Ulric needed 
instruction of a higher grade than could be given in his school, 
sent him home with the urgent solicitation that he might go 
where he could obtain instruction more suited to his capacity 
and acquirements, than would be given in his own classes. 
Years after, when the pupil had become a champion for the 
truth, and celebrated as reformer of papal abuses, he had not 
forgotten, as it appears from his letters, this teacher who had so 
early discovered in him the elements of future greatness.* 

His father and uncle were not slow to act in accordance with 
the expressed wishes of his former teacher. A school of polite 
literature had just been established at Berne, under the care of 
Henry Lupulus, one of the most cultivated men then in Switzer- 
land. The choice of this school for his nephew, was an indica- 
tion of the wisdom of the uncle, and probably determined the 
character of the pupil for the rest of life. He devoted the most 
of his time at this school to the study of the Latin language, in 
the immortal works of its best authors. He was not only taught 
to appreciate their beauties, but formed his style upon them as 
models. Hess says of his instructions in the school of Berne, 
that they " were principally in Latin; and his masters were not 
content with giving him a grammatical knowledge of the lan- 
guage ; they also taught him to feel the beauties of the classical 
authors, and caused him to study the rules of eloquence and 
poetry, in the models left us by the ancients. This study, long 
continued, greatly assisted in unfolding the talents of the young 
Zuingli ."f Hess adds what, although very obvious, is some- 
times forgotten in these days : " Nothing is better calculated to 
expand the intellectual faculties, than the well-directed study of 
the dead languages, from the tenderest age. The continued 
application of the rules perpetually revives the attention of the 
scholar; the necessity of clothing the same idea under different 
forms, and the choice of expressions more or less elegant, noble, 
or energetic, exercises at once the taste and the judgment, with- 
out fatiguing young minds with a chain of ideas above their 
comprehension ." 

His teacher also instructed him in writing poetry, and in the 
just appreciation of the poetical works of others. Zuingli re- 
tained for this teacher, also, the most tender regard and un- 
changing friendship, while he lived. This was enhanced by the 

* Schuler, S. 10, 11. 

f Hess follows in these remarks, Myconius; De Vita et Obitu Zwinglii; and 
Schuler, in his Life, represents substantially the same things, S. 11, 12. 
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active part which Lupulus subsequently took in the work of the 
Reformation. He outlived Zuingli, and honoured him after 
his death with an epitaph in verse. 

One circumstance occurred during the abode of Zuingli at 
Berne, which, but for the interference of his father, guided by 
Him who seeth the end from the beginning, might have changed 
the whole course of his life, and deprived the church and the 
world of his exertions as a reformer. The Dominicans exerted 
a great influence at that time in Berne, both by preaching and 
more private labours. They, with characteristic wisdom, espe- 
cially desired to attach to themselves young men who gave signs 
of future eminence. As soon as they had learned of the excel- 
lent endowments of Zuingli, they laid their snare for him, and 
prevailed upon him to go and reside in their convent, until' he 
had arrived at the age requisite for entering upon the novitiate: 
not doubting that they should be able, in the meantime, to so 
attach him to themselves, that he would join their order. But 
they were frustrated in their designs. His father disapproved 
of this step of his son. His good sense gave him such an aver- 
sion to irrevocable engagements in early life, that he felt it 
necessary, in order to break entirely the connection of the youth 
with the Dominicans, to remove him from the circle of their 
influence.* 

Zuingli at the University. 

Zuingli had been about two years at Berne, when his uncle 
and father decided, in consequence of occurrences before-men- 
tioned, that he should be sent to Vienna, whose university had 
become somewhat distinguished. It is not strange that the 
study of philosophy, as taught in the schools of that day, was 
somewhat irksome at first to the student, whose taste had been 
formed and his pleasures derived from the perusal of classical 
authors. Philosophy, as then pursued, was " nothing but a 
mass of definitions of things indefinable ; of subtleties, the more 
admired, the less they were understood." " So barren a study/' 
Hess continues, " would have no charms for the mind of Zuingli, 
which had been nourishing itself on the works of the ancients."f 
It is, doubtless, fortunate that the young scholar was not en- 
tangled in the mazes of scholasticism, at the beginning of his 
course. It would perhaps have given him a distaste for study, 
and sent him back to follow the plough, or to watch his father's 
flocks. But as it was, its intricacies and barrenness only incited 
him to greater exertions, not only to overcome its difficulties, 

* See Hess, p. 4; Schuler, S. 13; and Bullioger's Schweitz, Chron. Ms., T. III. 
f Life of Zuingli, p. 5. 
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but his own distaste for it. And this discipline not only gave 
him strength and acuteness of mind for comprehending truth, 
but also enabled him to foil his opposers with the weapons which 
they used. Neither did he confine his attention to philosophy, 
while at Vienna, but also, as it should seem by his subsequent 
writings, devoted much time to astronomy and general physics, 
as then pursued.* 

The two years of Zuingli's abode at Vienna were long re- 
membered by him. The reminiscences of a happy school-life 
at the college or university are as enduring as existence itself; 
and in the struggles and turmoil of subsequent days, they come 
fraught with balmy odours, and gilded with bright colours. The 
axioms of mathematics, the principles of philosophy, and the 
facts of science, may fade from the memory, but the friendly 
guidance, the sweet soul-communion of kindred spirits, only 
brighten as life wears away. But Zuingli had good reason to 
remember many of those with whom he was associated at Vienna. 
The numerous and warm-hearted letters of Joachim von Watt 
of St. Gafl,f and Henry Loriti of Mollis, as preserved in the 
collection of the works of Zuingli, show an attachment equally 
honourable to both parties. With Eck and Faber, he was also 
pleasantly associated in study and amusement, but was none 
the less backward to battle against them, at the bidding of truth 
and principle. Although the latter long remained his friend, 
yet the noble-hearted Zuingli was so outraged by his subsequent 
conduct, that he visits his indignation and contempt upon him 
with great severity. 

Zuingli, as Teacher at Basle and Student in Tlieology. 

Zuingli was not long contented to remain at home, where he 
had returned from Vienna. He was neither satisfied with present 
attainments, nor willing to hide the little light he had received. 
He soon went back to Basle where he had first studied, and as 
a situation of teacher of languages was vacant, he, a youth of 
scarcely eighteen years, and a stranger, was offered it. His 
father had, although not rich, hitherto kindly and ungrudgingly 
afforded him the means of pursuing his studies, but he now was 
enabled to defray his own expenses. " He laboured," says one 
of his biographers, " with success to facilitate and encourage the 
study of the ancient languages, that study which prepared the 
revival of letters in the fifteenth century, and which will at all 
times afford the best basis for a liberal education." But "the 
duties of his situation by no means absorbed the whole active 

* In illustration of this, see his work, De Provide n tia ; and Hess, p. 15. 
f Generally called Vadianus. 
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mind of Zuingli; he continued to learn as well as to teach. 
Among the authors which now engaged his attention we shall 
content ourselves with enumerating Horace, Sallust, Pliny, and 
[subsequently when he had become more familiar with Greek] 

Aristotle, Plato and Demosthenes. This labour gave him 

vigour to break the bands in which scholastic philosophy had, to 
a certain degree, fettered his understanding; it elevated him 
above his age, and preserved him from the narrowness of most 
of his contemporaries; it diffused a noble freedom through all 
his opinions, taught him to make use of his reason, and kindled 
in his soul a love of truth, and an ardent desire to promote its 
triumph over error."* It is probable, however, that he did not 
now entirely relinquish his scholastic pursuits. Too sensible had 
he become, that the battle of the true scholar was to be fought 
on this arena. Music too, in which he was so much skilled, was 
a solace of his lonely hours,t when wearied with more laborious 
pursuits, as well as a means of pleasant companionship. D'Au- 
bigne says : " Often the joyous student of the mountains of the 
Sentis was seen suddenly to shake off the dust of the schools, and 
exchanging his philosophic toils for amusement, take the lute, 
harp, violin, flute, dulcimer or hunting horn, and pour forth 
gladsome strains as in the meadows of Lisighaus, making his 
apartment or the houses of his friends echo with the airs of his 
beloved country, and accompanying them with his own songs. 
In his love of music he was a true son of Tockenburg, a master 
among many. He played the instruments we have named, and 
others beside. Enthusiastically attached to the art, he diffused 
a taste for it through the university, not that he relished dissi- 
pation, but because he loved relaxation from the fatigue of graver 
studies, and its powers of restoring him with fresh strength for 
close application/^ Yet he had no need of this art to draw 
friends and companions around him, and bind them to him with 
indissoluble bonds. His comely person, good nature, sportive- 
ness and wit,§ his gentleness and simplicity of manner, and frank 
generosity, scholarly habits and attainments, were stronger than 
all the charms of necromancy and magic. 

In the meantime, Zuingli was not forgetful that his father 
had destined him to the study of theology. He was not a 
stranger to the barbarous terminology, the useless disquisitions 



• Hess, p. 7. 

f It should be noticed here, thai this art formed at that time an important part of 
the education of ecclesiastics. •' Zuingli," says Hess, " regarded it as an amusement cal- 
culated to refresh the mind after fatiguing exertion, and thus to give it new strength, 
while it softened a too great austerity of disposition ; he therefore frequently recom- 
mended it to men devoted to a laborious and sedentary life." — lb. p. 13. 

X Hist. Reformation, p. 324. § See Schuler, S. 19. 
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upon more useless themes, the almost profane speculations 
which, at that day, were current under the name of theology. 
The unmeaning propositions of Duns Scotus, Occam or Albertus 
Magnus, who were preferred to Paul and John, had often 
Bounded in his ears, or been presented to his eye. But they 
had little to do with the heart, and offered few attractions to the 
young student.* His good sense as well as liberal training, 
prevented him from being carried away by the general current. 
Still it is difficult to say what the exact result might have been 
but for one fortunate circumstance. 

Near the end of the year 1505, Thomas Wittenbach came to 
Basle from Tubingen, as teacher of theology and the higher 
branches of learning in the school there. He had previously 
lectured at the university of Tubingen, and had been associated 
with such men as Reuchlin, Pellican and Gabriel Biel. Prom 
Beuchlin he had imbibed a glowing enthusiasm for classical and 
biblical study. He had also listened to Peliican's elucidations 
of Scripture, and Biel's defence and exposition of the schoolmen. 
He was indeed learned in all the arts and sciences and literature 
of the day. From Wittenbach, Zuingli obtained almost his first 
correct ideas of Scripture doctrine and interpretation, and the 
primary principles of true reform. Wittenbach had already 
begun to speak publicly against the sale of indulgences, as a 
mere device of the Pope, of the corruption of the church in 
morals and doctrine, and of the death of Christ as the only price 
of man's redemption.f Indeed Zuingli ever after, says Schu* 
ler,J felt that Wittenbach was his first teacher and guide in true 
Christian Theology, and in the right knowledge of Scripture 
which finally led him out of the mazes of scholastic theology, 
into the clear light of Christian truth as exhibited in the Gospel. 
Wittenbach was accustomed to say to his pupils in private that 
the time was near, when the scholastic theology must be abo- 
lished and the simple teachings of the primitive church revived. 
He also first led Zuingli to a more accurate study of Greek, and 
awakened in him a zeal for it which he never lost. The friend- 
ship now begun between these men, did not end with their short 
abode together at Basle. Zuingli ever retained the most lively 
regard and friendship for this teacher, and highly valued the 
correspondence that was kept up between them in after years ; 
and in hours of struggle and conflict was sustained and strength- 

* Hess says, p. 1 1 : " The knowledge of classical authors acquired in his early 
youth, had so far opened his understanding that he would no longer suffer it to be 
brought into blind subjection." 

f See Schroeckh, Christliche Kirchengeschichte seit der Reformation, Zweit. 
Th. I. Buch, V. Abscb., S. 108. 

% Geschichte, 22. 
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ened by his sympathy and counsel. And Zuingli in turn, when 
Wittenbach in 1523 expressed regret that he had wasted so 
many valuable hours in scholastic trifling, consoled him by the 
suggestion that it was not so much his fault as that of the age, 
and that his example would hereafter afford a warning to noble 
minds to free themselves sooner from such shackles. 

Next to Wittenbach, perhaps Leo Juda was the most valuable 
of the acquaintances* made at this time, and the most influen- 
tial in respect to Zuingli' s subsequent life. He combined con- 
summate spirit, zeal and power with gentleness and kindness. 
Small in stature, f weak and diseased in body, he was the most 
efficient aid of Zuingli in later years, and a most unfailing sup- 
port of the cause of truth after the reformer's death. He ex- 
celled in his knowledge of classical authors, was acquainted with 
medicine, and had great taste for and skill in music, especially 
vocal music. Zuingli also had many other warm friends among 
the younger and educated portion of the inhabitants of Basle. 
Thus, says Schuler,J the alliance of the noble and free was con- 
stantly extended. Indeed, every youth of promise in Basle who 
paid homage to the rising light of human culture, was a friend 
of Zuingli. 

Zuingli is appointed Pastor of Glaris, and enters upon his duties. 

When Zuingli had been four years at Basle, in 1506 he re- 
ceived an invitation to go to Glaris, and take the place of the 
village pastor who had just died. The fame of his ability and 
acquisitions had spread somewhat widely; but it is not probable 
that he would have been sufficiently known to the people of 
this parish, as he had not yet taken priest's orders, although he 
had received a master's degree at Basle, but for their acquaint- 
ance with his paternal uncle, who was pastor at Wesen, the 
market town of the Glarians. His friend, Henry Loriti of 
Mollis, § who was already becoming celebrated for his learning, 
had also, doubtless, sounded abroad his praise among his fellow 
citizens. The place was contested by Henry Goeldli, from Zu- 
rich, who claimed from the pope the privilege of disposing of 
this parish. But the Glarians maintained successfully their 

• Schroeckh, Kirchengeschich., Bd. 37, S. 108. 

f " Zuingli eut pour Vicaire dans ce bien-la Leon de Juda, originaire d'Alsaee, petit 
homme mats savant et plein de zele." Ruchat, p. 11. . 

% Schuler, S. 24. 

§ Better known as Glarianus. He was " pendant quelques annees admirateur el 
ami de Zu ingle. 11 etait savant, et bon poete; il apprit a Paris la langue Grecquea 
de Lascaris, et la langue Hebraique d'un Eveque. II parut d'abord avoir de bona 
sentiments ; mais la persecution, etant survenue, il abandonna la Parti ReTorme, 
ay ant, comme Demas, airae le present siecle." Ruchat, Hist. Reform. Suisse, 
Li v. I. p. 9. 
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right of independent choice, and Zuingli, now twenty-two years 
old, finally accepted the place. 

On his journey home from Basle, Zuingli preached his first 
sermon at Rapperschweil, in the canton of Zurich, and on 
St. Michael's day of the same year read the mass, for the first 
time, to his own townsmen of Wildhaus, " holy orders" having 
been conferred upon him by the bishop of Constance, in whose 
diocese Glaris was situated. Toward the end of the year, he 
entered upon his duties at Glaris. The parish was large, and 
required much industry as well as judgment in its management. 
The manner in which he devoted himself to his work is well 
described by his faithful biographer Myconius, and cannot be 
without interest to those entering on similiar duties : " He be- 
comes a priest ! how entirely counter to the manner of most 
priests, he devoted himself unceasingly to study, especially the 
study of theology. He had not before rightly understood how 
much he needs to know, to whom the people look for instruction 
in divine truth. Not theological knowledge alone is requisite, but 
the power of ready and graceful elocution is necessary in order 
to minister acceptably and profitably to all. So zealously did 
he devote himself to these studies, that no one for many years 
past can be compared with him, and no one, not even the best 
orator of our time, is so perfectly master of the art of speaking as 
he was. Yet he did not attempt to express himself in the man- 
ner of Cicero, nor in accordance with the rules of the ancients, 
but freely, naturally, in the manner which his age and the people 
of his care required. Thus he met with the same success among 
us that Tully did among his own countrymen."* 

We cannot trace the course of Zuingli at Glaris without admi- 
ration of his practical wisdom and good sense and scholarly feel- 
ing ; nor less can we fail to recognize the guiding hand of omni- 
potent wisdom. When we take into account the age in which 
he lived, and the work in which he was destined subsequently 
to engage, we can hardly see how he could have entered upon a 
course of study and labour, better suited to prepare him for his 
work. To many in our day, these years of his life may seem to 
have been wasted. He ought, they would say, to have cried 
aloud and spared not, the moment that the least glimmering of 
light met his eye. They in their sapience, forgetting that they 
may not have in their keeping all the wisdom that descendeth 
from on high, would have gone into the highways and byways 
and cried : " Ye serpents ! ye generations of vipers \" " ye stiff- 
necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist 
the Holy Ghost ;" or directed their face toward Rome, and ex- 
pected that her walls would have fallen down before she had 



i • Quoted in Schuler, S. 29, 30. 
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even been seven times encompassed, or the ram's born sounded 
the seventh time. They would, forsooth, penetrate the papal 
palace and stun papal ears. But Zuingli thought not so, neither 
did the guiding hand of God thus direct. He felt the need of 
study, of close and protracted study. He must himself be sure of 
the ground on which he stood, before he attempted to drive others 
from their strong holds, albeit they were in the enemies' country. 

His Theological, Biblical, and Classical Studies at Glaris. 

Zuingli marked out a plan of study for himself, after he went 
to Glaris, and pursued it with iron diligence. The Bible he felt 
to be the source of all theological knowledge. He could not 
trust human speculations, unless he could trace them to their 
source in God's word. His work and his delight was, to study 
the Bible in the languages in which it was originally written. 
This was his daily, his untiring employment. He soon acquired 
the reputation of great knowledge of Scripture, and great skill 
in its interpretation. The assistants to Greek study, in those 
days, were few and unsatisfactory. He could procure the aid of 
no Grammar of any value, until his friend Glarianus obtained 
for him the " Isagoge of Chrysolaras," which we should think 
but an inadequate help. He found in Yadianus, also, sympathy 
in bis pursuits, to whom he wrote in 1513, that nothing but God 
should ever induce him to forego the study of the Greek lan- 
guage, not because he expected to acquire fame thereby, but 
from a love of divine learning. A manuscript copy in Greek, 
of the Apostle Paul's Epistles, with marginal notes and illustra- 
tions from Erasmus, Origen, Ambrose, Jerome, and others, by 
his hand, is yet to be seen in the Zurich library. This he under- 
took for the sake of familiarizing himself with these writings. 
He also, his biographer says,* did the same with the rest of the 
books of the New Testament, and afterward proceeded with those 
of the Old Testament. He did this with no careless or vain- 
glorying spirit. For Myconius justly says of him : " Since he 
learned from Peter, that Scripture is not of private interpreta- 
tion, he directed his eyes upward to heaven, seeking the spirit 
for his teacher; supplicating in earnest prayer to be taught in 
what manner best to search out the sense of the Divine word."f 
Yet he did not expect that prayer and pious desires would, as if 
by magic, give him directly all knowledge and understanding in 
interpreting Scripture. Too clear a head he had, and too strong 
sense, to be led away by any such imagination. 

" Zuingli/' says Hess, " thought it inexcusable in a man ap- 

• Scbuler, S. 31. t Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 6. 
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pointed to instruct his fellow Christians, to rest upon the decision 
of others, on points that he might himself examine. He there- 
fore followed the only method of discovering the true sense of 
an author, which consists in interpreting an obscure passage 
by a similar and clearer one ; and an unusual word, by one more 
familiar — regard being had to time, place, the intention of the 
writer, and a number of other circumstances which modify and 
often change the signification of words."* He always felt, that 
wisdom is the key by which to open the chambers of the Spiritf 
He did not, however, disregard the interpretations of others, but 
proved them by his own judgment, and reference to Scripture 
itself. He read the church fathers, and Erasmus, much, and 
made copious notes from them, as has been before intimated. 
He seems to have especially valued Augustin, with whose thorough 
knowledge of human nature, bold and clear thoughts, and im- 
passioned eloquence, he fully sympathized, as well as in his dog- 
mas in regard to faith and redemption in opposition to penances. 
Still, he called no man master. Our Lord Jesus Christ alone 
spoke the words of unerring truth. He felt, however, that it was 
not useless to the theologian to trace the manners and customs 
of the early Christians in the writings of the fathers — to learn 
of their life and practices, in order to compare them, as well as 
their doctrines, with the church of his own time. Neither was 
he discouraged in tracing the history of the church through the 
scholastic ages. Although neither his taste or piety was parti- 
cularly gratified, yet be would not lose the accurate knowledge, 
which could only thus be obtained, of the state of the church 
during those ages. Even the name of heretic did not terrify him. 
In the midst of a field covered with noxious weeds," he said, 
salutary herbs may sometimes be found." He accordingly 
read Batr^tm, a monk of the ninth century, on the Eucharist,! 
Peter Waldus and John Huss upon the papal power, Wickliff 
against the invocation of saints and monastic vows, Ficus of 
Mirandola, and others. 

It will readily be seen that Zuingli in practice had adopted the 
dogmas of the Reformation. In his private study he rigidly 
adhered to the very principles of biblical interpretation which 
at this day distinguish Protestants from Catholics. He main- 
tained that all understanding and explanation of the Bible, with 
the use of all external and internal means, under the guidance of 
the reason, free from all authority, must be drawn from itself. 
It must be explained by itself. It required no sanction of 
church councils or papal bulls. At a later time, he says to Eck, 

* P. 15. f Annotatlones in Nov. Test., p. 283. 

X Hi§ work had been formally condemned. 
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"Who was judge when our Lord and Saviour put the Sadducees 
and Pharisees to silence, so that they could no longer gainsay 
him ? Or who was judge when Paul everywhere in the syna- 
gogue shut the mouths of his opposers? Was it not the truth, 
which contains its sanction in itself?"* The independence and 
self-reliance of Zuingli, too, early exhibited itself. "In the 
writings of the faithful, I notice the weeds/' he says, " in those 
of heretics, the elements of good, and everywhere I find the 
one and the other." The thought and feeling with which he 
read any author was, that " the right is from God, the wrong to 
be discarded." 

It might be supposed that Zuingli, wij;h such an extended 
course of theological and biblical study marked out and rigidly 
pursued, in addition to parish duties, could have found little time 
for communion with the masters of antiquity, who in previous 
years had been so constantly his companions. But it was not 
so. Schuler says : " Zuingli's free love for all truth, beauty and 
goodness led him to those rich fountains which God has opened 
for the culture of man in the master works of the Greeks and 
Romans. He united continual study of the classics with that of 
the Holy Scriptures ; for he found even in them a revelation of 
(rod to man. From them he explained many Scripture phrases 
and ideas ; by them he learned to make historical allusions with 
skill ; they formed his style of writing, but especially of speak- 
ing ; they furnished him with ideals of higher excellence, and 
presented the most noble of the human race crowned with undy- 
ing honour. This brought every desire for the great and noble 
which was in his character, into life, power and action ; the supe- 
riority of these writings kept him from self-gratulation and 
vanity ; and finally they served to this man who was eloquent by 
nature, physically beautiful, warm-hearted and joyous as a guide 
in friendly, courteous and winning intercourse." 

He made, it should seem, extensive collections of classical 
passages that were illustrative of history.f His remarks upon 
particular authors and the use he made of them, as given for 
substance by Schuler, are worthy of notice, and show not only 
his estimation of, but also the benefits received from, them. 
"Plato," he says, "drank from a divine fountain." In admiring 
Plato's power, brilliancy and sublimity, he did not forget the 
acuteness, clearness and learning of Aristotle, whom he preferred 
in some respects. He made use of many of Cicero's definitions, 
as of religion, law, &c., and adopted as his own, some of his phi- 
losophical tenets. "By the mouth of Cato," he says, "God 
spake to the Romans. Pindar is the prince of poets. He has 

* Schuler, S. 25. t Hottinger. 
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a true, pure, holy, noble, uncorrupted soul. Every expression 
that he uses, if in itself common, he elevates. One can neither 
add to him or take away without injury. In him we find a 
worthy, elevated picture of the ancient world, which he presents 
us in living, brilliant colours before our sight. How fruitful 
his invention and yet how pure and chaste his language ! How 
rich his imagery ! What a treasury of apophthegms I He excites 
to virtue ; he unites with commendation the most delicate re- 
bukes. His poetry flows on like a clear stream ; everything in 
it is redolent of learning, is gentle, pure, sincere, antique, acute, 
elevated, attractive, far-seeing — perfect ! So loftily and reve- 
rently does he speak of the gods, that we easily see that he 
designates under that term the one divine, heavenly power. No 
Greek writer aids so much as he in the interpretation of the 
Bible, especially the Psalms and Job, which rival him in poetic 
•beauty." And he adds what we think will meet with a response 
from every true scholar of the present day : " I do not trouble 
myself about those croakers, to whom purity is impure, who 
think that no heathen poet should be read. I do not exhort to 
the reading of every poet — but I do advise the perusal of this 
one as an explainer of the Scriptures. Antiquity (and indeed 
every age) has its peculiarities, which can be understood only by 
a familiar acquaintance with the ancients, and therein Pindar 
is the best model. God grant that you who are familiar with 
the truth through the heathen poets, may understand that con- 
tained among the Hebrews and indeed among all nations."* 

Zuingli as Pastor at Glaris. 

We have seen Zuingli in his study ; we will now inquire con- 
cerning his ministrations to the inhabitants of Glaris. He did 
not dwell upon the abuses of the church or its ministers. He 
did not at first inveigh against the pope or his emissaries ; but 
he confined himself mainly to the doctrines which he found from 
personal examination to be contained in the Scriptures, and the 
moral precepts to be drawn from them. He often and plainly 
inculcated the belief that the Scriptures are the sufficient and 
only sure guide in matters of faith and doctrine. The time had 
not yet come to make known all the practical bearings of this 
principle upon the church as then constituted. The insisting 
upon the practice of the Christian virtues, he believed to be the 
best way for preparing the minds of his people for renouncing 
the current errors of the day. But the difference between this 
preaching and that of most of his contemporaries who inculcated 
nothing but the external exercises of devotion, soon attracted 

* S.39— 41. 
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notice, and with his studious, pure and blameless life and great 
learning, aroused the opposition and envy of many of his col- 
leagues. They could not however charge him with preaching 
heresy. They were obliged to dwell mainly in their accusations 
upon his neglect to inculcate many usages sanctioned by the 
church. He dwelt, forsooth, upon the necessity of imitating the 
holy lives of the saints, rather than upon their miracles. Fasts 
and pilgrimages were of less account with him than lives of use- 
fulness and purity. It was better to worship the living and true 
God than images and relics, albeit most of the wealth of the 
church was derived from them. But these reproaches were of 
little moment to him or to the people of his charge, to such a 
degree had his amiable conduct, pleasing address, extensive 
learning and faithful discharge of duty gained the heads and 
hearts of the principal men of Glaris. Thus the minds of the 
people were gradually but surely prepared for the glorious 
reformation which shortly ensued. 

It is necessary in order to a just estimate of the character of 
Zuingli, to compare with him the mass of the clergv of the time 
in Switzerland. The general corruptions and ignorance of the 
priesthood in the age preceding the Reformation need not a 
remark. The complaints of the popes, and the councils assem- 
bled for remedying the evil, are well known. The Swiss did not 
escape the general contagion. They were almost necessarily 
ignorant, so few and so poor were the educational institutions of 
the time. The monks, who were themselves ignorant and nar- 
row-minded, could not impart to those who came to the convents 
for instruction, as most of the priests did, a thorough and liberal 
training. Bullinger thus describes them: "In a synod com- 
posed of the rural deans of Switzerland, only three were found 
who had read the Bible : the others confessed that they were 
scarcely acquainted even with the New Testament. What could 
be expected of such preachers ? Their sermons were miserable 
amplifications of the legend enlivened with buffooneries worthy 
the stage of a mountebank, or absurd declamations on the merit 
and utility of certain superstitious practices. Those who pos- 
sessed some learning, more occupied with the purpose of display- 
ing it, than of edifying their audience, mingled in a whimsical 
manner the metaphysics of Aristotle with the doctrine of Christ. 
Most of the secular priests were either incapable of composing 
a discourse, or would not give themselves the trouble. They 
contented themselves with learning sermons written by monks, 
which they retailed again without regard to time or place, to the 
circumstances, or the wants of their flocks. Tn the other func- 
tions of their office they took no interest except inasmuch as 
they tended to augment their revenues; and irregularity of 
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morals was so frequent among them, that they did not even 
attempt to conceal their deviations." * 

Zuingli could not behold all this ignorance and abuse of pri- 
vilege, without making some exertions for its remedy. He began 
wisely with the youth of his parish, and the effect of his labours 
was long felt in influence upon the people of the region of his 
labours, as we may subsequently have occasion to notice. He, 
with his friend Glarianus,t gathered around him the youth of 
the neighbourhood, and laid open to them the fountains of know- 
ledge, especially in the study of classical authors. This resulted 
in the establishment of a Latin school, which was assisted from 
the public treasury. " Zuingli," says Schuler, " breathed into 
the souls of these youth, the threefold spirit of love of learning,} 
freedom of thought, and a sincere, active faith. He himself, 
also, who led them to a knowledge and love of the writings and 
deeds of the noble of the ancient world, was himself also, in spi- 
rit and character, one of those noble men who are an honour 
and blessing to mankind." 

Some extracts of correspondence which show the mutual 
regard and affection subsisting between him and his pupils, 
would not be without interest, as unfolding one phase of a most 
admirable character ; but our limits do not allow us at present 
scarcely to enter upon this alluring field of research. § One of 
them, Valentine Tschudi, who had studied at Vienna, Basle, and 
Paris, under the most celebrated teachers of the time, writes to 
Zuingli, " You have offered me not only your books, but (what 
is better) yourself." And again, " I have never met with any 
one who explains the classics with so much justness of thought 
and depth of understanding as yourself." The testimony of 
others is no less indicative of affection and regard. 

Zuingli accompanies the Swiss Troops to Italy. 

During Zuingli's abode at Glaris, he went twice with the army 
of his native district into Italy. It was customary with the Swiss 
to take with them on their warlike expeditions " ministers of 
the altar;" " to celebrate divine service, and assist the dying, 
and that they might diminish by their presence and exhortations 
the disorders to which the warriors of those times were but too 

* Hess, pp. 23, 24. 

f Glarianus did not, however, remain long with him, but became teacher in the 
high school at Basle, and afterwards went to Paris. Schuler, S. 52. 

\ *' Son exemple animait plusieurs autres personnes du Canton de Glaris, & £tudier 
anssi la langue Grecque, et a mediter l'ecriture avec attention. On compte dans 
ce nombre Fridolin Brunner, Valentin, Pierre et JEgidius Ischoudi, dont les deux 
premiers sont regard £s comme les Reformateurs de Glaris." Ruchat, p. 7. 

§ See Schuler, S. 52 sq. ; and Correspondence, Vol. VII. and VIII. of his works. 
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much inclined." * The biographers of Zningli give us but few 
particulars of his conduct while upon these expeditions, and his 
name is scarcely mentioned in the accounts especially of the first 
contest, probably for the good reason that he had little to do 
with the contest itself, but confined his efforts mainly to the 
specific office of his mission, the performance of spiritual duties. 
A general account of these expeditions of the Swiss! and the rea- 
sons that influenced them to take arms for the pope and against 
Prance cannot here be entered upon. " Their success at first 
was signal, and Julius IT. sent by the Cardinal Sion, as a pledge 
of gratitude, a ducal hat, on which was embroidered in pearls a 
dove, representing the Holy Spirit; a consecrated sword, two 
banners with the arms of the Holy See, and a standard for each 
of the thirteen Cantons. The pope added to these presents his 
permission to them to assume in future the title of € Defenders 
of the Church/ and at the same time the officers and soldiers re- 
ceived their pay, and some extraordinary gratifications. The car-* 
dinal, in order to afford Zuingli a proof of his esteem and confi- 
dence, charged him with the distribution of the gifts of the pope." f 
At the suggestion of Schinner, without doubt, Zuingli had also 
received from the pope a yearly pension of fifty gulden to in- 
duce him to favour the papal cause. He himself speaks of this 
in a way to show the openness of his character and honesty of 
purpose. 

This pension he renounced in 1520, and two years after thus 
writes to his brothers : " I acknowledge myself prone to many 
sins, but if any of my adversaries charge me with avarice or 
bad faith, and with teaching false doctrines under the influence 
of bribes,, do not believe them, though they assert it on oath ; 
for there is no person to whom I am under any engagement for 
favours conferred on me. I do not deny that formerly I re- 
ceived certain pensions from the pope, but these I have done 
with for some time past. I then thought it lawful and right to 
accept the pope's bounty, while it appeared to me a pious and 
holy thing to support his religion with all my powers. But 
when my knowledge of sin (as St. Paul speaks) increased, I 
soon bade a long farewell to the Roman pontiff and his gifts." 
It appears that Zuingli, although he did not in the least com- 
promise his own honesty or honour by accepting the pension, 
yet afterwards felt it not altogether right. He did not, any 
more than Luther, when he perceived the corruptions of the 
church, feel bound to relinquish it at once, but to labour for its 
reformation, t 

* Hess, pp. 25, 26. f Hess, pp. 33, 34. 

X See Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 29. 
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It may not be uninteresting to notice, that ZuingFs renun- 
ciation of the pension granted by the pope, and the condemna- 
tion of Luther's writings, took place about the same time.* 
Zuingli, it should seem, was not an indifferent spectator to 
what was occurring in Germany. He, in a letter to Miconius, 
expresses the hope that Luther will not be excommunicated, 
and his intention to use his influence with the papal legate 
against it ; but, he adds, " If it is issued, I anticipate that the 
pope and his excommunication will be alike despised by the 

Germans."t 
The second march of the Swiss into Italy was as disastrous as 

the preceding was successful. The Swiss historian of the expe- 
dition praises the zeal of Zuingli for the honour and prosperity 
of his native land. A short time before the disastrous battle 
of Marignano, when the Swiss troops had retired to Monza, near 
Milan, he lifted up his warning voice in the midst of the camp, 
to which if his countrymen had listened,they would have avoided 
much disaster and disgrace. But warriors, intoxicated with former 
success, and persuaded that they were irresistible, gave little 
heed to even his warnings. He depicted the danger of their 
situation, exhorted leaders to harmony of purpose and counsel, 
soldiers to ready obedience, and all to union. He warned them 
not to yield unthinkingly to the proposals of the French king, 
but to consult for their own and their country's honour. But 
the result is too weir known to require description. The report 
of the loss of the flower of the Swiss troops soon reverberated 
through the Swiss mountains, and caused loud lamentation and 
bitter regrets. 

The results of Zuingli's experience and observation in these 
campaigns, he gives subsequently in a letter to the canton of 
Schweitz, which is so illustrative of the strong sense, love of 
right, and enlightened views of its author, that we cannot for- 
bear to quote it here : — " The emissaries of the pope/' he says, 
" pretend 'that it is unworthy of men so robust and valiant as 
the Swiss, to spend their strength in cultivating barren rocks ; 
that they have only to enlist under the banner of some foreign 
prince, and they will soon be laden with riches and honour/ 
Nothing can be more false than such promises ; remember the 
words of the Saviour, ' You shall know them by their fruits ; 
do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?' They 
have no object but their own interest, or that of the powers 
who hire them ; they abuse your simplicity; they expose you to 
a thousand evils, and gratify the ambition and tyranny of 
princes, at the expense of your labours, your dangers, your 

* The condemnatory bull was dated June 15, 1520. 
f Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 29. 
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blood. It would not have cost you so much to defend your 
substance, your country, your wives, and your children, as you 
every day squander in the service of strangers. Think how 
many of your fellow citizens have perished in the wars of 
Naples, in the battles of Navarre and Milan. What rivers of 
blood have you not shed ! What would you say, were you to 
see the mercenary soldier hired with gold, whom you had never 
injured, appearing at your gates, felling your woods, destroying 
your vines, carrying off your flocks, massacring your children, 
violating your maidens, unaffected by the tears of your wives 
and your fathers; butchering them before your eyes, and setting 
fire to your dwellings ? Would you not call for fire from heaven 
to fall on them, and if you were not heard, be tempted to 
believe that there is no God ? Yet this is what yourselves do, 
allured by the charm of riches and property unjustly acquired. 
Those who plead for this system, say that war is an instrument 
of punishment in the hands of God, and that God must employ 
for his purpose the ministry of men. It is true ; but do you 
not remember this saying of Christ, ' Woe to him by whom 
the offence cometh?' Woe unto them who, without call, 
become the instrument of Divine vengeance ; for, after having 
employed them in the punishment of others, God often punishes 
them in their turn. But, add these interested advocates, the 
wars in which we engage are just — they are intended to reduce 
rebels to obedience. If they were always thus directed, no- 
thing could be more reasonable ; but in general they are un- 
dertaken for the support of tyranny, the gratification of avarice, 
or the satisfaction of the boundless ambition of princes ; and 
of what princes ? Of those who ought to rule their subjects 
by persuasion only, of those who ought to set an example of 
justice and moderation, of the pope, bishops, and abbes. But 
what ! say the partizans of foreign powers, our country cannot 
support its inhabitants ; we are forced to leave it, and seek sub- 
sistence in other lands. It is true, it cannot support a luxury 
which is never satisfied, or an unbounded love of pleasure. But 
never was there a country more able to support a laborious, 
modest, and sober people. A moment's attention to the fer- 
tility of its plains, and the abundance of its fruits, may con- 
vince us of this ; but you despise common blessings ; you allow 
yourselves to be deluded by the promises of men who wish your 
ruin. Need I speak of the fatal effects which our wars daily 
produce among us — of the perpetual violations of justice, the 
contempt of the laws, and insubordination carried to such a 
height, that scarcely a single citizen can be found, who respects 
his magistrates ? Need I speak of the corruption of manners 
that even warriors bring back with them; of the jealousy and 

h 2 
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envy, inseparable companions of the favours with which onr 
neighbours pay for the blood of our children ; and of the dis- 
orders resulting from these bad passions which expose the inde- 
pendence of our common country to the utmost danger ? Oh 1 
if you still have any care of your ancient glory ; if you yet 
remember your forefathers, and the dangers they have braved 
in the defence of their liberty ; if the welfare of your country 
is dear to you, reject the fatal gifts of aspiring princes, reject 
them before it is too late; suffer yourselves neither to be 
deceived by the promises of some, nor intimidated by the 
menaces of others. I know that I shall draw on myself the 
indignation of formidable enemies, but I will not on this 
account be silent. I condemn your agreement with the pope, 
whom you have furnished with troops, because it is my duty 
to condemn it. You rob yourselves of your natural security, 
by losing your best troops, and expose yourselves to the power 
of your enemies ; and after having served to gratify their am- 
bition and their avarice, you run the risk of becoming also their 
victims."* 

Efforts for political and religious Reform. 

Amidst the party spirit, jealousies and disorders consequent 
upon foreign expeditions and internal divisions, which threat- 
ened the overthrow of the Helvetic confederacy, Zuingli, feeling 
the evil, with a spirit of true patriotism composed two allego- 
rical poems, hoping in this way to exert an influence which he 
could not do by more direct admonition. The first of these, 
" The Labyrinth," was in all probability composed in the first 
half of 1510, and the last, " The Oxen and some wild Ani- 
mals," not until some time after .t They were written in the 
German language of the age ; in measure and rhythm there is 
no great indication of care or labour, although as much as the 
taste of the time demanded. The language, however, not only 
indicates the classical culture of the author, but a natural con- 
sequence of the right study of the ancient languages, a love 
for, and thorough power over, his mother tongue. In ex- 
pression, says Schuler, " The Labyrinth is sententious and 
compressed, often' picturesque ; in invention full of wit ; 
throughout spirited ; the whole, as it is easy to see, is a hasty 
sketch, and not a work polished by time and leisure, since the 
author exerts himself more to express his thoughts than to 

* This address of Zuingli is by some of his biographers attributed to a later period 
of his life, and perhaps with justice; and yet it cannot be doubted, that there was at 
this time an address of a like character, if not the identical one here quoted. 

t Zuingli, Werke, II. Bde. 2 Abtheil. § 244, 257. 
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gain poetic laurels." * Both of these pieces are composed in a 
spirit of freedom and independence that sufficiently mark the 
early stages of a spirit of reform, and might have revealed to 
a critical investigator what the final results of such free inquiry 
and expression would be. 

Several particulars deserve notice before we proceed with the 
Life of Zuingli, in the new sphere of action to which he was 
called in the latter part of this year (1516). And first, we 
notice the time of these efforts for reform as early as 1516, and 
ere the name of Luther had become known in Switzerland ; 
and then, the manner of his beginning, with moderation yet 
plainness ; without personality yet with faithfulness. He desires 
and labours for the adoption of right principles of action. It 
is the inculcation of truth and the right action that is conse- 
quent upon it, for which he labours. " We believe," he says, 
" the truth is for the spirit of men what the sun is for the 
world/' " Faith is the offspring of the truth, for one has con- 
fidence only in that which he believes to be true." Pallavicini 
says, with at least some semblance of truth, that the reformation 
of Luther took its rise from indulgences, but that of Zuingli 
began earlier, and from more important causes ; for Zuingli's 
starting point was, " The superiority of authority of the Bible to 
all human authority." Scripture must be interpreted by Scrip- 
ture, free preaching of the Gospel must be permitted, and by 
it, under the direction of the pope and the hierarchy, the 
church must be reformed. The pope, then brought under the 
power of the Gospel, would become, instead of a lord of the 
church, the first minister or servant -of the Gospel. This was 
the feeling with which he first went forth to the work of refor- 
mation, and it need not surprise us that he met with so little 
opposition, compared with Luther. 

The question of priority in labouring for the Reformation, 
between Luther and Zuingli, is one of little importance. That 
they laboured for a time independently, is certain. It is 
equally true that Zuingli had, before 1517, far more funda- 
mental knowledge of the true principles upon which the church 
must be reformed, and did more for the dissemination of this 
knowledge. He himself says, "I began to preach in 1516, a 
time when the very name of Luther was unknown in Switzer- 
land, and even when we continued to use the Roman missals. 
The Gospel which is contained in the missal I proposed to 
explain to the people — to explain, not by the comments of 
men, but by comparing Scripture with Scripture. The truth 
of this, the illustrious Geroldseck, minister of the Hermitage 

* Fof a full analysis of these political poems, see Schuler, S. 100-137. 
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(at Einsiedeln), will readily attest."* Capito, too, says Zuingli 
and himself had consulted together in reference to opposing the 
power of the pope, before Luther had made his appearance.f 
Bullinger declares that Zuingli preceded Luther as a reformer, 
at least a year and a half. The testimony of Ruchat, too, is 
explicit in reference to the time before which he had begun to 
preach the reformed doctrine.^ 

His acquaintance with Erasmus and Myconius. 

Among the acquaintances which Zuingli made while at Glaris, 
none influenced him more than that with Erasmus. His writings 
had long been among the best incentives and aids to classical 
study, to which Zuingli had access. As early as 1514, when 
Erasmus was at Basle, a correspondence had been commenced 
between them,§ in which Erasmus, the prince of the literary 
men of the day, shows that he fully appreciated the young 
student and priest of Glaris. He says : " I greatly rejoice that 
my lucubrations are looked upon with favour by you, who are 
so highly esteemed ; and on this account they will be less dis- 
pleasing to me. I congratulate the Swiss people that you and 
those of kindred spirit are exerting yourselves to cultivate and 
ennoble it both by your studies and conduct, which are worthy 
of all admiration/* &c. 

In April of the following year, Zuingli wrote to Erasmus, ex- 
pressing his warm regard for him, and his delight at having seen 
him at Basle, whither he had gone for that purpose ; " glory- 
ing," he says, " in nothing more than in having seen Erasmus, 
a man most worthy of honour, both for his literary attainments 
and his knowledge of Scripture, who is so much in favour both 
with gods and men, that whatever praise is bestowed upon lite- 
rature, it is thought should be bestowed upon him : for whom, 
also, all ought to supplicate the God who is over all, that he 
may keep him safely, so that sacred learning, reclaimed by him 
from barbarism and sophistry, may grow up to mature age, and 

* Life of Zuingli, published by Presbyterian Board of Publication, p. 37. 

f Zuingli Opp., Vol. VII., note to page 67-8: " Antequam Lutherus iri lucem emer- 
serat, Zuinglius et ego inter'nos comirranicarimus de Pontifice objiciendo. Etiam dum 
ille vitam degeret in Ereinitorio. Nam utrique ex Eras mi consuetudine et lectione 
bonorum authorum qualecumque indicium turn subolescebat." 

J " Deja d£s Tan 1516, ce grand hommeavait prSche* avec beaucoup de porete* la doc- 
trine de l'evangile, enseignement a ses auditeurs a chercher le pardon de leurs precher, 
etla vie eternelle, non point auprSs de la Sainte Vierge, mais dans le ra^rite et l'i inter- 
cession de Jesus Christ." P. 41. 

§ This correspondence was commenced through the influence of Glarianus ; for 
Erasmus says, " Hoc scripsi a ccena impulsore Glariano, cui nil negare possum, etiamsi 
nudum sal tare jubeat." Zuin. Opp., Vol. VII. p. 10. 
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not, deprived of its natural parent, be reared with too much 
rigour and severity ." 

By this interview with Erasmus, Zuingli received a new im- 
pulse in the right direction ; and happy would it have been if 
Erasmus had not subsequently turned aside from the course 
which he was at this time pursuing, and forgotten the injunc- 
tion which he himself made, " We must seek Jesus Christ alone 
in the Holy Scriptures." 

It was during this visit to Basle, that Zuingli first became ac- 
quainted with Oswald Myconius, then twenty-seven years of 
age, and principal of St. Peter's school at Basle. Both Zuingli 
and Erasmus bestowed the highest praises upon him ; but he, 
in his humility, was accustomed to reply, " I have hitherto but 
learned to creep upon the ground, and by nature there has been 
something lowly about me from the cradle." We shall after- 
wards have occasion to mention him in connection with Zuin- 
gli's abode at Zurich. 

Another of the friends of Erasmus who afterward became pro- 
minent, was Wolfgang Fabricius Capito,* who had been called 
to the cathedral church in Basle, in 1512, and had obtained a 
degree in each of the three faculties, Theology, Law, and Medi- 
cine. Through his influence (Ecolampadius also had been called 
to Basle as a preacher in 1515, just before Zuingli's visit there. 
He, too, was destined to act a prominent part in connection 
with Zuingli, in reforming Switzerland. 

Einsiedeln, — Zuingli* 8 Removal and first Labours there. 

In a small and somewhat sterile valley in the Canton of 
Schweitz, surrounded with willow groves and overlooked by lofty 
mountain peaks, a hermitage had been established about the 
middle of the ninth century. The circumstances attending its 
establishment and support were somewhat peculiar. A bene- 
dictine monk, named Meinrad, descended from the ancient and 
wealthy family of Hohenzollefn, who had founded a monastery 
in a small townf on the eastern border of the Lake of Zurich 
not sufficiently retired, penetrated the Gloomy Forest, as it was 
called, and built a hermitage and chapel, where he passed 
twenty-six years " in the austerities of the highest devotion." 
But some robbers, hoping to find ornaments in his chapel, or 
treasures in his cell, stole upon him amidst his devotions and 

* Capito — Basileae Theologiam didicit, turn Medicinam, deinde iter urn Theologiam, 
tandem jura, atque in omnibus tribus facultatibus Doctoris gradum eat consecutus. 
Priburgi in Brisgovia docuit scholasticam Theologiam secundum Scotum. Hinc 
Episcopus Spirensia eum pastorem vocavit Bruchsalum. Heidelbergae in notitiam 
venit (Ecolampadii, unde amicitia in supremum diem duravit. 

f Rapperschweil. 
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murdered him. Although no mortal eye beheld the murderous 
act, yet according to the tradition, two crows who had been 
reared and kindlv cared for by the monk, would not see their 
companion and Mend thus removed without their revenge. 
They pursued, it is said, the murderers as far as Zurich, where 
the sinister notes of the birds excited suspicion against them, 
which led to their examination, in the progress of which they 
became confused and confessed the crime.* The untimely end 
of Meinrad had less influence in deterring others from establish- 
ing themselves in this place than the supposed divine inter- 
ference for the punishment of the offenders had in consecrating 
the spot. About the middle of the tenth century a wealthy 
canon of Strasburg formed the design of spending his days in 
the Gloomy Forest, and replaced the hermitage by a monastery. 
He enclosed the ancient chapel of Meinrad in the new church, 
which he dedicated to the virgin and the martyrs of the Theban 
Legion. The Bishop of Constance and several of the neighbour- 
ing prelates were called to its dedication. When they were 
engaged in their devotions during the night previous to the day 
of consecration, they heard sweet sounds from the chapel, as if 
angel voices there were blended in worship. The dignitaries 
were unwilling the next day to enter upon the ceremony of con- 
secration, lest by their actions they should make that to seem 
unclean which God had pronounced holy. But when in com- 
pliance with urgent solicitations they were about to proceed to 
the usual solemnities, a voice was three times heard, saying : 
" Cease, cease, God has already made it ho\j"f The bishop 
accordingly pronounced the church to be consecrated by the 
Lord Christ himself, assisted by angels, the apostles and saints, 
whilst the holy virgin, gleaming like lightning, stationed herself 
at the altar. This event is attested by a bull of Pope Leo VIII. 
in the year 964, found recorded in the Annals of Einsiedeln. A 
festival was subsequently observed in commemoration of this 
miracle, called the " Consecration of the Angels/' at which time, 
pontifical bulls grant to all pilgrims hither a full absolution for 
all sin, even those which are generally reserved for the absolu- 
tion of the apostolic See. J 

The new monastery was soon enriched by the donations of the 

* Hess, Life, p. 51. 

f " Cessa, cessa, frater, divinitus capella consecrata est." Hartm. Ann. Einsied., 
p. 51, quoted by Hess, Life, p. 52. 

\ As we should naturally suppose, pilgrims flocked to Einsiedeln from every quar- 
ter, and Hess says : " This special grace still, even in our times, attracts thither a 
number of pilgrims from the Catholic Cantons," &c. The legends even say that our 
Saviour, in order to commemorate this event, " impressed with the fingers of his 
right hand a stone at the entrance of the chapel. These miraculous marks were ob- 
jects of adoration to pilgrims during three centuries, and subsisted till 1802, when a 
part of the chapel was destroyed." Hess, Life, p. 53. 
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nobility of Switzerland and Germany, Popes and emperors 
vied with each other in endowing it with spiritual and temporal 
privileges. Pope Innocent IV. bestowed a bishop's mitre, and 
the Emperor Bodolph of Hapsburg, the title and rights of prince 
of the empire upon the abbot. The most ancient and noble 
families eagerly sought a place in this retreat for their sons, as 
a sure means of preferment in the church. When the volun- 
tary contributions began to diminish in the fourteenth century, 
a new source of gain was discovered. An image of the Virgin, 
miraculously bestowed upon the convent, heaped numberless 
favours upon pilgrims, who in turn poured treasures into the 
coffers of the cloister. We are assured by the faithful that 
since the advent of this image, miracles have never ceased. 
Crowds of all ranks and ages down to the present century have 
visited this sacred seat, to present their offerings and " receive a 
full remission of all their sins." Dr. Coxe, who visited Einsie- 
deln near the close of the last century, says " that he himself 
saw several hundreds in groups of different numbers approach 
the place," and in one case, even " a whole parish, attended by 
their spiritual pastor, was there/' As incredible as it may ap- 
pear to us, he says : " It is computed that upon the most mode- 
rate calculation, their number amounts yearly to a hundred 
thousand/'* 

Such, in brief, was the place to which Zuingli was called soon 
after his return from the second expedition into Italy. It un- 
doubtedly cost him a struggle to break away from the people of 
Glaris, between whom, especially the more intelligent and better 
part of them, and himself, a mutual sympathy and regard had 
ever existed. But the prospect of more extended usefulness 
among the multitudes who flocked to Einsiedeln from every 
quarter, more leisure, and greater advantages for study in con- 
nection with the library and scholars of the monastery, did not 
permit him to hesitate long in regard to the acceptance of the 
place. The people of Glaris, however, could not give him up 
even after he had left, but kept his place vacant more than two 
years, hoping for his return. 

He thus writes to Stapfer : " Peacefully and in friendship I 
passed my days with the men of Glaris. Never was I involved 
in controversy with them ; in so much favour was I when I was 
removed from them, that they, for two years after I left, gave 
me the income of the benefices, hoping that I should again re- 
turn to them ; and in this they would not have been disap- 
pointed if I had not been called to Zurich ; even then, they 
made me a present in proof of their love/' In his turn, in 

• 

• Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 14. „....._. , 
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1523, as an indication of his regard and gratitude, Zuingli dedi- 
cated to the people of Glaris one of his principal works — " Ex- 
planation and Defence of Articles of Belief;" and in his in- 
scription to the magistrates, council and whole people of Glaris, 
he says for substance : " To you, once my flock, but now my 
honoured friends and dear brethren in Christ, I have dedicated 
this my work, in order to show my gratitude for your faithful- 
ness and honourable conduct to me. Let not the doctrine of 
Christ terrify you as if it were some new thing, for it will surely 
shine forth in onr age as clearly and conspicuously as in the 
time of the apostles. Let the word of God be clearly preached, 
so that God may rule among you. See to it that you are not 
the last to welcome the returning word of God. Believe and 
obey your teachers, and strive for Christian freedom, which is 
especially befitting an independent community."* 

Zuingli, when be took up his abode at Einsiedeln, was closely 
associated with Theobald von Geroldseck, the administrator of 
the abbey, and by virtue of his office a prince of the empire, and 
Conrad of Rechenberg, the abbot of Our Lady of the Eremites. 
The latter was a man descended from an ancient family, of 
genuine independence, frankness and honesty, and endowed 
with too clear a reason to be subject to superstitious or blind 
faith. He on one occasion replied to the visitors of the con- 
vent, who reproached him with omitting the reading of the mass 
and other irregularities in repect to the prescribed ceremonials : 
" I am master of my own religious house, and not you ; leave 
me to manage my own affairs/' Of the mass he also said : " If 
Jesus Christ is really present in the host, I am unworthy to 
look upon him, much less to offer him in sacrifice to* the Father; 
and if he is not there present, wo unto me if I present bread to 
the people as the object of worship instead of God — now let me 
alone, and I will so manage my cloister that I can answer for it ; 
go your ways." Conrad was also a friend of learning, although 
not himself highly educated. Still he was " persuaded that 
monasteries had been founded to serve as asylums for men de- 
voted to study, and schools to form a priesthood," and was de- 
sirous of restoring his abbey to its proper destination. With 
how much pleasure must Zuingli have associated with a man of 
so kindred a spirit and devoted to such objects of life ! Theo- 
bald was a man of equal independence of thought with Conrad, 
but of a milder spirit and more cultivated mind. He had 
laboured zealously and perseveringly to secure the favour and 
freedom of his cloister. His great object, too, was to attract 
men of learning around him, and consequently was specially 
desirous of the co-operation and influence of Zuingli. 

* Schuler, S. 228. 
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All preliminaries being settled in reference to duties and com* 
pensation, Zuingli repaired to Einsiedeln in the fall of 1516. 
In addition to the individuals previously mentioned, he found 
there Francis Zingk, a native of Einsiedeln and chaplain of the 
apostolic See. Zuingli himself designates him as a man distin- 
guished for his learning, wisdom and piety, and a worthy and 
sincere friend. Their common love of, and skill in, music was 
an additional bond of union. " Whenever/' says Zuingli, 
" Zingk was not with us (himself and Geroldseck), we felt that 
something was wanting to us, so dear and close was the union 
between us three, contrary to the proverb that, among three 
Mends there is always one too many." Zingk, however, was 
not so well fitted to exert a general influence ; his forte was 
rather as a student and teacher in private. He was not, as it 
was proved, wanting in courage and sturdiness of principle ; for 
he turned away in contempt at all the promises and allurements 
held out by the papal legate to gain him over to his cause. 
Truth and friendship were not to be put into the scale with 
emolument and office. He died in 1529, a true friend of freedom 
of thought and belief.* Another of his early associates here 
was John CEchslein, also a native of Einsiedeln, who likewise 
endured persecution for the truth as a good soldier. 

How pleasant it is to trace the guidance of the Divine hand 
in bringing together such men as those assembled in the library 
of the time-honoured chapel, which had in the eye of the papist 
been signalized by miraculous exhibitions of Divine power ! How 
pleasant to know that the first object of these men is not to 
study the scholastic subtleties of the middle ages, or the decrees 
of councils, or to look for guidance from papal bulls, and the 
records of superstition and bigotry ! Already had a light dawned 
in these dark walls, when immediately after Zuingli's arrival 
they sat down together to investigate God's Word. Zuingli soon 
communicated to the others something of his zeal in study. 
With the light of his learning, says Schuler, the living power of 
his reason, the high excellence of his character, he not only gained 
the love and esteem of all the monks and priests of the cloister, 
but also — which was his first object — won them, with the excep- 
tion of one Judas, to the reception of evangelical truth. Thi» 
was a community of true religious persons ! They read the Holy- 
Scriptures and the Church Fathers. Zuingli imparted to the 
others of the pearls which he had collected from the wise men 
of ancient Greece and Rome. With this they connected the 
reading of the writings of those who were labouring for the re- 
vival of literature, and the opponents of scholastic barbarism and 
monkish follies.f Zuingli inculcated upon Geroldseck the read- 

• Schuler, S. 237-8. f Ibid. 238. 
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ing of Jerome and some others of the Fathers, as an aid in un- 
derstanding the Bible. " But/' he says, "the time will soon 
come, if God will, when neither the writings of Jerome, nor any 
other, will avail much, but the Holy Scriptures alone/' With 
eagerness they devoured the works of Reuchlin, Erasmus, and 
others. 

One favourite object of Zuingli and his associates was, to in- 
crease the library of Einsiedeln, and thus enlarge the circle of 
their studies. Zuingli's correspondents were now becoming some- 
what numerous, and through these, as Glarianus and Capito, at 
Basle, he obtained costly editions of Jerome and Erasmus, and 
also many other classical and patristical works. We frequently 
see mention made in letters, of books ordered or purchased, and 
sent to him.* But the friends did not merely read and study, 
and accumulate literary treasures, for private gratification. They 
examined and discussed the views of such men as Erasmus and 
Reuchlin, traced them to their ultimate results, and thus gradu- 
ally acquired clear views and strength of purpose for the work 
before them. "Each," says Hess, "viewed the object in a different 
light ; what escaped one, was perceived by another ; and thus 
they were mutually enlightened and assisted. All were animated 
by that ardour which is only found at those periods when men 
awake from the slumber of barbarism and ignorance. When 
minds capable of beholding truth in all its splendour, have caught 
some faint beams of it, they can no longer endure the night of 
superstition and prejudice ; they burn to emerge completely — and 
the resistance they experience, the obstacles they encounter, by 
irritating, do but augment their force and inflame their courage/'f 

But, Zuingli's mission was not accomplished, when he had 
merely excited a spirit of study, and the investigation of truth 
among the three or four with whom he was more immediately 
connected. He used his influence with the administrator, to 
bring about several reforms. It was not difficult to convince 
him of the impossibility of procuring the pardon of sin, by the 
payment of a stipulated sum of money, or indeed by any ex- 
ternal practices, and accordingly of the profaneness, or at least 
the mere mockery, of the inscription over the entrance of the 
abbey : . " Here, plenary remission of all sins is obtained." The 
worship of the relics of saints and martyrs, too, was soon seen to 
be contrary to the spirit of Christianity. 

The administration of a convent of nuns was also changed under 
his direction, and by means of his influence. " He established 
new rules, abolished several observances, and obliged the nuns 
to read the New Testament in German, instead of reciting ' the 

• Hess, Life, p. 59. f Ibid, p, 61. 
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Hours/ He required of them on irreproachable life, bat per- 
mitted such as did uot feel in themselves a decided vocation to 
a religious life, to ' enter again into the world, and contract a 
legal union/ " * 

[To be continued.] 



Art. VI.— UNITY AMID DIVERSITIES OF BELIEF, 
EVEN ON IMPUTED AND INVOLUNTARY SIN; 

WITH COMMENTS ON A SECOND ARTICLE IN THE PRINCETON 
REVIEW RELATING TO A CONVENTION SERMON. 

BY EDWARDS A. PARK, ABBOT PROFESSOR IN ANDOVER THEOL. 

SEMINARY. 

It is a grateful anticipation of all believers, that the leopard 
will one day lie down with the kid. It is also a consoling idea, 
that even now many wranglers in the church are disputing less 
on theology than on lexicography. The inward union of good 
men will soon be, and indeed already is, more extensive than we 
imagine. In our bellicose propensities, we magnify the rumours 
of war. " Among those who admit the atoning death of Christ 
as the organific principle of their faith, there are differences, 
some of them more important, but many far less important, 
than they seem to be."f There are differences. It were idle 
to attempt an entire fusion of our evangelical creeds into one. 
These differences are important. All truth is important. The 
more exact our ideas of the Gospel, so much the more worthy 
will be our imaginative illustrations of it. Just in proportion 
as the theology of the head is the more complete, may the theo- 
logy of the heart be the more copious and impressive, and the 
whole religious life may be the more in unison with heaven. 
Every new truth may call out some new grace, and if we have 
no idea of law, we can have no motive of obedience. J But let 
us not plunge into extremes. Let us not infer that pious men, 
believing " the doctrines which concentre in and around a 
vicarious atonement," § must either become latitudinarian and 

* Hess, Life, p. 61. 

f Convention Sermon, Bib. Sac, Vol. VII. p. 559. 

X See Convention Sermon, pp. 542-546. Notwithstanding all that is here said 
on the necessity of religious knowledge for the culture of religious feeling, our critic 
devotes several pages of his last Review (Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, 
Vol. XXIII. pp. 333-345) to prove that this sermon is founded on a theory which 
rests on the principle that religion is a " blind feeling !" Is not the Reviewer in 
haste? He contradicts himself by elsewhere condemning the sermon for its theory 
that all moral character consists in a choice to obey or disobey a known law ! 

§ Convention Sermon, p. 544. 
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care nothing for their differences, or else denounce each other 
as Pelagian, and magnify their minor disagreements. At the 
present day, when Christians long for a more obvious unity in 
the faith, it is cheering to reflect on the particulars and on the 
methods in which they do harmonize, notwithstanding their fre- 
quent discords. 

And, first, it is a delightful idea that the great majority of 
good Christians have received their faith immediately from the 
Bible, and have therefore agreed in adopting its essential truths. 
The men who trouble Israel are not the fair-minded theolo- 
gians, but the polemic divines. It is these who go around beat- 
ing the drum, brandishing the sword, crying " To arms," and 
already have their quarrels filled the world with spiritual orphans ; 
but the women and children who pray in the vales and in the 
mountain fastnesses have not understood the meaning of the 
war-cry; they have been called Lutherans, or Calvinists, or 
Zuinglians, or Baptists, or Methodists, or Presbyterians, and 
have scarcely known wherefore ; but one thing they have known, 
and this has been their chief joy — that " Blessed is the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin of the world." " The great 
mass of believers have never embraced the metaphysical refine- 
ments of creeds, useful as these refinements are ; but have singled 
out and fastened upon and held firm those cardinal truths which 
the Bible has lifted up and turned over in so many different 
lights as to make them the more conspicuous by their very alter- 
nations of figure and hue." * We insist on the usefulness of 
these metaphysical refinements, and being so understood we 
shall not be accused of undervaluing any truth when we say 
with our worthy Reviewer, that " the mass of true Christians 
in all denominations, get their religion directly from the Bible, 
and are but little affected by the peculiarities of their creeds." f 

As yet, then, being in some measure harmonious with our 
critic, let us proceed to a second remark : pious men often adopt 
systems which agree with each other in their essential principles, 
but are irreconcileable in subordinate particulars. Augustinism 
is essentially right, notwithstanding its theory of baptismal 
regeneration; and Pelagianism is essentially wrong, notwith- 
standing its acknowledgment of Christ's divinity. The doc- 
trinal system of Pictet is different from that of Bellamy, but the 
difference is superficial, not fundamental. The great truths in- 
volved in the atonement of our blessed Lord overpower various 
errors in philosophy, which may be fabricated around it ; and 
every system which includes and is formed mainly upon those 

* Convention Sermon, p. 560. 

f Bib. Repertory, Vol. XVII. p. 85. This article is generally imputed to our 
Reviewer. 
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truths, has the right substance, even although it may have some 
unsightly protuberances. Those doctrines are the requisites for 
a faith which saves. They are welcomed by various sects. In a 
late Convention sermon, it was therefore said, that there is an 
" identity in the essence of many truths which are run in scien- 
tific or aesthetic moulds, unlike each other." * This ought not 
to have been understood as meaning, that the moulds, i. e. the 
scientific theories, are the same, but that the substance of the 
religious truth cast into them, is the same. The truth that 
Christ was a vicarious sacrifice in suffering the most expressive 
pain for sinners, is not philosophically identical with the notion 
that he suffered the exact punishment of sinners ; yet, the gene* 
ral system of Dr. Edwards, which includes the vicarious sacri- 
fice in one of its philosophical forms, is essentially like the gene- 
ral system of Abraham Booth, which includes the same doctrine 
in another of its philosophical forms. It was not said in the 
above-named sermon, that all systems were alike, but that many 
are. Our earnest Reviewer perseveres in confounding " many" 
with " all." He says of the author, " When he stood up — to 
foretell the blending of all creeds into one colourless ray ;" but 
the author said for himself, " Many various forms of faith will 
yet be blended into a consistent knowledge, like the colours in 
a single ray." t 

Thirdly, we are also pleased to observe, that good men often 
contend about modes of presenting truth, when they agree in 
the truth presented. The same doctrines presented in certain 
forms constitute the theology of the intellect, and presented in 
other forms constitute the theology of the heart. J This latter 
theology often " indulges in a style of remark which for sober 
prose would be unbecoming, or even, when associated in certain 
ways, irreverent ;" " in language which we fear to repeat." § 

* Convention Sermon, p. 559. 

f Compare Bib. Rep. XXIII. p. 341, with Bib. Sac. VII. p. 561. 

I A form of a truth involves that truth in that form. Modes of theological exhibi- 
tion are theological doctrines exhibited in certain modes. A style of theology is 
theology in a particular style. It is immaterial whether we say that the theology of 
the intellect is a kind of theological representation, or that it is theology represented 
in a certain method. " The theology of the intellect and feelings" is one system of 
truths exhibited in two modes. This is the single theory of the sermon under review. 
The attempt of the Reviewer, in Bib. Repert., Vol. XXIII. pp. 333-339, to prove 
that there is another and a " German" theory, can serve no other purpose than to 
link the sermon with the (to many persons) "hard name 1 ' of Schleiermacher. It is 
an unworthy attempt. Had he given a fair exhibition of either the German theory 
or the sermon, he could not have failed to show their antagonism. He pretends that 
the sermon grows out of the indirect idea that " right moral feeling may express itself 
in wrong intellectual forms," by which he means, false statements literally understood. 
No such thing. The contrary is asserted throughout the discourse. If the Reviewer 
will take the trouble to examine the discourse, he will see that the word " intellec- 
tual" is one of his own interpolations, and is an unwarrantable gloss. 

§ Convention Sermon, Bib. Sac. VII. p. 538. 
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The Princeton Reviewer, for example, makes the following re- 
mark : " Paul says that Christ, though he knew no sin, was 
made sin ; i. e. a sinner." * If Paul had said that Christ was 
made a sinner, we would reverently repeat the words, even as we 
say with awe, " Then the Lord awaked as out of sleep, and like 
a mighty man that shouteth by reason of wine." f But inspired 
men never venture upon the declaration that our blessed Lord 
was made a sinner; and if uninspired authors wish to invent 
such phrases, they should do it with caution, and should step on 
this perilous ground with their shoes from off their feet. We 
hope, indeed, that our Reviewer means to express a truth by 
such a bold declaration, and that he here deviates from New 
England theology in respect of taste rather than doctrine. We 
believe also that other divines have, in certain states of mind, a 
right idea concealed under their dangerous, intense phraseology, 
when they say, as does the excellent Dr. Crisp, " Christ himself 
becomes the transgressor in the room and stead of the person 
that had transgressed ; so that in respect of the reality of being 
a transgressor, Christ is as really the transgressor as the man 
that did commit it was, before he took it upon him." J Inter- 
preted as bold metaphors, such expressions may sometimes, but 
always with extreme peril, be borne for a moment in the theo- 
logy of excited feeling; but when literally interpreted, they 
belong neither to the theology of a sound head nor to that of a 
good heart, but are the occasions of infidelity and sin. 

Fourthly, it is also a pleasant reflection, that good men often 
believe in a false doctrine as logically deduced from certain pre- 
mises, and reject it in their pious meditations. They disagree 
as logicians with the advocate of truth, but as devotional Chris- 
tians they agree with him. " Dogmas of the most revolting 
shape have no sooner been cast into the alembic of a regene- 
rated heart, than their more jagged angles have been melted 
away." § Lest our Reviewer suspect this remark of Germanism, 
let him have the goodness to re-peruse his own saying : " this is 
a doctrine which can only be held as a theory. It is in conflict 
with the most intimate moral convictions of men;" and further, 

• Bib. Rep. VII. p. 426. 

f Psalm lxxviii. 65. 

X See Crisp's Sermons, edited by Dr. Gill, Vol. I. pp. 429, 431, 437, 440, 201- 
264, 301, &c. We must believe that this good man does, in certain moods of feeling, 
use these terms in a figurative sense, although he denies that he so uses them here. 
" To affirm," he says, p. 438, " that the Lord laid upon Christ the guilt of sin and not 
the sin itself, is directly contrary to Scripture ; for you have many testimonies affirm- 
ing that the Lord lays sin upon him ; what presumption then is it for a man to say, 
he lays on Christ the guilt, and not the sin itself." " See how careful the Spirit of 
God is to take away all suspicion of a figure in the text" (he bare the sins of many). 
P. 430. 

§ Convention Sermon, p. 560. 
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"it is a product of the mere understanding, and does violence to 
the instinctive moral judgment of men ;" * and further still : 
"even among those who make theology a study, there is often 
one form of doctrine for speculation, and another simpler and 
truer for the closet. [!] Metaphysical distinctions are forgotten 
in prayer, or under the pressure of real conviction of sin, and 
need of pardon, and of divine assistance. Hence it is that the 
devotional writings of Christians agree far more than their 
creeds." f Our critic here agrees very happily with the Schleier- 
macherian sermon, which declares that " in unnumbered cases, 
the real faith of Christians have been purer than their written 
statements of it." J 

Sometimes, however, the erroneous formulas of the metaphy- 
sician are not "forgotten" in his prayers, but are merged into a 
merely intense expression of practical truth. In his study he 
regards them as literal statements; in his closet he uses the 
same words as bold metaphors. While his heart is cold, he 
adopts them as a theology of the intellect ; but when his heart is 
warm, he changes them into the theology of feeling.§ The ice 
mountain in which he is frozen up as a scholar, melts into pure 
and refreshing water around him when he is in the glow of de- 
votion. Imagine, if you can, that an exemplary divine should 
exclaim in his address to God : " I have ' done as well as I could 
do ;' e I have had no more power to change my disposition than 
to annihilate myself/ therefore € I have lived up to the very ex- 
tent of my ability/ but ' my debt has been fully paid/ and now 
'it would be unjust to punish me/ 'I claim heaven as my 
right/" — could there be any doubt that he used this language 
in a metaphorical sense, and that he meant something entirely 
different from the proper import of his words? Will a broken- 
hearted sinner use such phrases at the throne of grace, other- 
wise than as eloquent exhibitions of a truth which they do not 
literally express? Will not the false theories with which these 
phrases are allied, vanish into poetical illustrations of sacred 
doctrine, when the man, as right-faartetf, becomes stronger than 
the man, as wrong-headed? 

• Bib. Rep. XVII. pp. 91, 87. Here, and throughout this Article, the italics are 
iDftde by the author of the Article. 

f Bib. Rep., Vol. XVII. p. 85. 

J Convention Sermon, p. 560. 

} Our earnest Reviewer not only confounds "many" with "all" but also "a" 
with "the." The theology of the intellect is not, as he seems to think, Pelagianism, 
but it is the theology of a sound mind, i. e. it is the truth. The theology of feeling is 
not a class of doctrines adapted to a wrong heart, but to a right one ; i. e. it is the 
troth, the same in substance but not in form with the preceding. On the other hand, 
a theology of intellect may be any form of religious error, and a theology of feeling 
may be any kind of injurious theological statement. See Conv. Serrn., Note B. Not 
all the expressions of our Reviewer belong to the theology of feeling. 

VOL. II. I 
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Fifthly, it is also cheering to know, that when divines act 
as men, instead of theorists, they often relinquish their erroneous 
notions, and agree with the advocates of right doctrine. Not 
only as good Christians, but also as unsophisticated human 
beings, they accept the truth. Thus there is an habitual unity 
while there is a scholastic difference among many theologians. 
Human nature is too strong for bad logic. As children gaze at 
the sun until their eyes are darkened, so metaphysicians often 
reflect on a theme until their minds are bewildered. They see 
it in a blur. They have disordered, by straining, their vision. 
They are confident, pugnacious, but in their practical moods 
they think like other folks ; Berkeley and Hume made but little 
use of their scepticism when out of doors. The absurdities of 
divines often fall off from them around the domestic hearth or 
in the circle of social prayer. So far as the theology of New 
England is a distinctive system, differing from that which has 
been so nobly opposed by Edwards and Dwight of Connecticut, 
it is the theology of the Bible explained by common sense. It 
is theology conformed to the fundamental laws of human belief. 
It is the theology which all good men adopt when they act in 
the capacity of men, in distinction from mere scholars or 
polemics. This is its glory. The church has ever been for it 
in its substance, even when against it in its forms. It is, in 
fact, nothing new, save in the precision and consistency of its 
statements. It is " the great granitic formation," if we may 
venture to use the strong words of our Reviewer, on which the 
fathers before and after Augustine, and even that imperial 
divine himself, loved to build their practical religion. It has 
been, we are glad that it has been, grown over with rich mosses, 
and beautiful wild flowers, and fragrant briers and medicinal 
herbs. But we are sorry that distant observers fasten their 
gaze upon the surface, and mistake the beautiful drapery for 
the very rock itself, and think to build their triangular turrets 
upon the flowers, which were never meant to be crushed and 
bruised under the artificial masonry. 

Let us give one illustration of the fact that men must often, 
whether they will or not, obey those principles of common sense 
by which He who inspired the Bible meant that we should 
explain it, and by which the New England divinity has been 
shaped into its distinctive form. Andrew Fuller says, " I have 
proved that natural strength is the measure of men's obligation 
to love God," and he often repeats, " we are only required to 
love God with all our strength."* But our worthy Reviewer 
regards this as one radical principle of Pelagianism, and re- 

* Fuller's Works, Vol. II. pp. 538} 656, and frequently elsewhere. 
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marks : " If there is anything of which the sinner has an inti- 
mate conviction, it is that the heart, the affections, his inherent 
moral dispositions, are beyond his reach; that he can no more 
change his nature than lie can annihilate it."* Does this gen- 
tleman, then, who will, we trust, admit the sinner's obligation 
to be holy, agree with the advocates of "ability commensurate 
with obligation ?" No, not always, not in some of his theoriz- 
ings, not at the moment of his controverting that truth. But 
what will he say as a man ? Can a child be under obligation to 
lift up a mountain with his unaided hand, or to see through the 
globe with his unaided eye, or to hear the conversation of the 
antipodes with his unaided ear? 'By no means/ our critic 
will respond, ' for the maxim that ability is commensurate with 
obligation does apply to external acts.'f Very well. The first 
step is gained. Can a child be under obligation, then, to learn 
all the languages of the world in one day, or to understand all 
the sciences in one hour ? c By no means/ our Reviewer will 
answer, ' that old maxim does apply to intellectual operations/ 
Very well. Then a second step is gained. Now for the third. 
You say that " the maxim has no more to do with the obliga- 
tions of moral agents in reference to moral acts than the axioms 
of geometry have;" J nothing at all, then, to do with moral 
acts ! This is sweeping enough. But let us see. Can a man 
be under moral obligation to love God this moment with a love 
infinitely more ardent than that of the highest angel ? Can he 
be under moral obligation to love the universe with a benevo- 
lence equal to that of God himself? Can the infant of a day be 
under moral obligation to exercise as much of holy feeling as is 
exercised by Him who is omnipotent? Are not these moral 
acts ? You have wisely conceded that a creature cannot " be 
required to create a world, nor an idiot to reason correctly ."§ 
Why not? Because in these things power must be equal to 
duty. But can a creature be under obligation to annihilate 
the world, or to annihilate his own nature ? Is he able to anni- 
hilate himself? No. And yet he is equally unable to make 
himself a new heart ! Is he then required to perform this im- 
possibility ? And if not required to repent, does he disobey any 
requisition in not repenting ? Does he sin ? Now we know that 
we shall get the right answer at last. We know that there is 
in every man a vis medicatrix, curing the soul as well as the 
body of its disorders, and working itself through all sorts of 
metaphysics, and now it forces from the Biblical Repertory the 
following words, which " end the strife :" " Man cannot be under 
obligation to do what requires powers which do not belong to his 

• Bib. Rep. XVII. pp. 329, 330. f lb. p. 329. J lb. $ lb. 
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nature and constitution"* Still again it affirms, in language 
more unguarded than we have ever employed : a The unfortu- 
nate and improper use of the word ' necessity ' by Edwards and 
his followers, has done more to prejudice the minds of sensible 
men against his system than all other causes. According to the 
proper usage of language, liberty and necessity are diametrically 
opposite ; and to say a thing is necessary, and, at the same time, 
free, is a contradiction in terms. Certainty and necessity are not 
the same ; for although everything necessary is certain, every- 
thing certain is not necessary. Volitions, in certain given cir- 
cumstances, may be as certain as any physical effects, but voli- 
tions are free in their very nature. A necessary volition is an 
absurdity, a thing inconceivable. To call this certainty a € moral 
necessity/ a ' philosophical necessity/ will for ever mislead and 
produce confusion of ideas in the most exact thinkers." f These 
words are, indeed, rather extravagant, but their main import is 
satisfactory, and they show that divines, writing as men, and not 
as partisans, are compelled to admit the whole theory of natural 
power which our Reviewer has condemned as Pelagian, when 
found in a " practical" sermon. And yet will he abide by these 
principles ? Will he not sometimes violate the fundamental 
laws of human belief? On pp. 329, 330, of his Reply to our 
Remarks, he asserts the doctrine of necessity with as much force 
as it was ever asserted by Hobbes or Belsham. And does he 
mean what the Repertory elsewhere affirms, that this necessity 
is a certainty rather than necessity? J If so, why does he con- 
demn a New England sermon for uttering the same truth ? 
That sermon represents a sinner to be as unable to repent as he 
is to annihilate both himself and the universe — in the figurative 
sense which Jonathan Edwards and Andrew Fuller attach to 
the word unable. But the fact is, our Reviewer is misled by his 
strong language. Instead of using it, he allows himself to be 
used by it, and in criticising a New England sermon he does 
really think that a just God requires men under penalty of 
eternal death, to accomplish literal impossibilities ! But his 
mind is too elastic to be always overpowered by this meta- 
physics ; and just so truly as he is a man, not merely a good or 
great man, but a man, he does and must often pay allegiance to 
the fundamental law of human belief, that a being will never feel 
remorse, or suffer a moral punishment for doing what he was 
literally and invincibly necessitated to do, or for not doing what 
was as strictly impossible as to annihilate himself. 

Sixthly, not merely in their pious meditations, nor in their 
capacity as men in distinction from theorists, do certain advo- 

• Bib. Rep. VII. p. 372. f lb. XVII. p. 638. 

X lb. XV, pp. 46, 47, and in many other passages. 
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cates of error come over upon the side of truth ; they do so iu 
some of their speculative moods. In the devious paths of false 
doctrine, they must now and then double their track. For the 
sake of maintaining one theory, they will gainsay what they had 
advanced in maintaining another. Our critic has given several 
interesting examples of an occasional harmony even in specula- 
tion with the men whom he opposes. 

It is often said by Dr. Crisp, that it would not be just, or even 
"honest/' for the Deity to exact of us a payment of the debt 
which Christ has already paid for us ; " that the Lord had no 
more to lay to the charge of an elect person, yet in the height of 
iniquity, and in the excess of riot, and committing all the abomi- 
nations that can be committed ; I say, even then, when an elect 
person runs such a course, the Lord hath no more to lay to his 
charge, than he hath to lay to the charge of a believer ; nay, he 
hath no more to lay to the charge of such a person, than he hath 
to lay to the charge of a saint triumphant in glory ."* In an 
attempt to explain such statements, it was said in a late Con- 
vention Sermon, that the intellect, left to its own guidance, 
"would never suggest the unqualified remark, that Christ has 
fully paid the debt of sinners, for it declares that this debt may 
justly be claimed from them ; nor that he has suffered the whole 
punishment which they deserve — for it teaches that this pu* 
nishment may still be righteously inflicted on themselves."t 
But our Reviewer answers, that each of the above-named " un- 
qualified" remarks is true, and here he was outright in collision 
with the sermon. J We then commented on his answer ;§ and 
in his Reply, he has taken pains to qualify the original state- 
ments, and he now says : " Christ has paid the debt of sinners 
in such a sense that it would be unjust to exact its payment from 
those who believe ;" " Christ has suffered the punishment of sin, 
in such a sense that it would be unjust to exact that punishment 
of those who accept his righteousness "\\ He thus gives up the 
word sinners, and substitutes believers ! This is one interesting 
qualification. How, then, does the matter stand ? Justice and 
merit are correlative terms. Where one is, the other must be ; 
where one is not, the other cannot be. If it be unjust to punish 
a man, that man deserves no punishment. If he deserve no 
punishment, he is not sinful. But every man has been sinful 

• Crisp's Sermons, edited by Dr. Gill, Vol. I. p. 570. See the same idea ad- 
vanced in equally or more perilous language, on pp. 261, 263, 264, 463, 487, 557, 
573, &c. 

t Bib. Sac, Vol. VII. p. 535. J Bib. Rep., Vol. XXII. pp. 648, 649. 

§ Bib. Sac, Vol. VIII. pp. 161-163. 

II Bib. Rep., Vol. XXIII. p. 331. The Reviewer is speaking of retributive justice, 
as he regards it a serious heresy to resolve (with President Edwards, Dr. Dwight, and 
others) real justice into benevolence. 
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and ill-deserving. What has become of his sin and demerit ? 
Are they annihilated ? If they do not belong to him, they 
must belong to another. Hence, we have been told, they are 
tf transferred/' " communicated," " imputed/' to Christ. There- 
fore, the adorable Saviour is a sinner. This has been said a 
thousand times. But is he morally a sinner? No 1 our critic 
will answer. Is he, then, morally undeserving ? No. Are our 
sins morally imputed to him? No > "not morally but juridi- 
cally ." Then, do they not morally belong to us V Yes. Then, 
are we not morally undeserving ? Yes. Then, would it not be 
morally just to punish us ? Yes. A ad to exact our debt of us? 
Yes. Then that t€ unqualified" phrase is qualified the second 
time, and it now stands : The punishment of sinners cannot be 
justly inflicted on them, provided that the sinners are believers, 
and the justice spoken of, is not a moral justice, but external 
and legal. Iu his reply, our critic expresses hi*> second qualifi- 
cation thus : " In themselves, thej [believers] are hell-deserving; 
to them, their acceptance is a matter of grace, because it is not 
their own righteousness, but the righteousness of another, that 
is the ground of their justification."* We are happy to see, 
then, that he agrees with us in acknowledging, not only in his 
confessions at the throne of grace, but also in some of his specu- 
lations, that eternal punishment is justly due to us, and may be 
justly inflicted upon us, so far forth as we are considered to be 
or to have been sinful ; but that so far forth as we are considered 
to be believers, this punishment cannot bo inflicted upon us in 
consistency with what is due to our Redeemer, f We certainly 
sympathise with the learned critic, when after twice quali- 
fying an "unqualified" phrase, he comes over to the true 
faith; and even while he adheres to a false speculation, we cor- 
dially repeat the words with which himself is familiar, and 
which, considering their source, he will be slow to suspect of 
Schleiermacherism : " There is a region a little lower than the 
head, a little deeper than the reach of speculation, in which those 
who think they differ, or differ in thinking, may yet rejoice in 
Christian fellowship."! 

We now make a seventh and a general remark, that for various 
reasons, obvious and occult, theologians are often inconsistent 
with themselves ; and while they would never come together if 
each were to follow out a few of his " radical principles," yet 
they are not always consecutive, and they often coincide by 

• Bib. Rep. XXIII. p. 332. 

f " The Atonement has such a relation to the whole moral government of God, as 
to make it consistent with the honour of his legislative and retributive justice, to save 
all men, and to make it essential to the highest honour of his benevolence or general 
justice, to renew and save some." — Convention Sermon, p. 562. 

% Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, Vol. XX. p. 140. 
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virtue of their inconsequent reasonings. Thus our Reviewer 
takes three "radical principles/ 1 viz., that " moral character is 
confined to acts, that liberty supposes power to the contrary [by 
which he means a natural, not a moral power, to choose right 
when one does choose wrong], and that ability limits respon- 
sibility,"* and from these principles he constructs, by a species 
of " comparative anatomy/' a theological system, to which, as he 
says, the sermon under review belongs. In that system he de- 
clares that " the sovereignty of God in the salvation of men 
must of necessity be given up," and he contrasts with it his own 
system which " has for its object the vindication of the divine 
supremacy and sovereignty in the salvation of men."f But lo ! 
a few minutes afterward he affirms, that in the system to which 
the sermon belongs, "the acceptance of the sinner is the act of 
a Sovereign, dispensing with the demands of the law !" J and 
herein it is said to be in contrast with his own system, which on 
a preceding page was said to exalt the divine sovereignty while 
the other excluded it ! And this contrast he makes yet more 
pointed on p. 330, where he affirms that " according to the one 
system [his own, making much of sovereignty] the deliverance 
of a believer from condemnation is the act of a Judge ; accord- 
ing to the other [our own as he says, and one which makes 
nothing of sovereignty] it is the act of a Sovereign !" What 
will this gentleman say next? Those three "radical prin- 
ciples," that liberty supposes a natural not a moral power 
of choosing right when one does choose wrong, and that 
this natural power limits responsibility, and that moral cha- 
racter is confined to acts, are the principles of our old Hop- 
kinsian divines ; and did those sturdy men overlook the 
sovereignty of God ? The stale objection to them was, that 
they thought, and talked, and preached of nothing else ! And 
the historical fact is, that this precious doctrine was never in- 
sisted on with so much force and frequency and safety, as in the 
pulpits where it has been combined with those three " radical 
principles." It never was and never can be preached as it ought 
to be, where the New England doctrine of " natural ability" is 
not also preached. Ministers and people " shrink from" it, 
without its complement of human freedom. We thank our 
Reviewer for so frankly letting out the truth that the system 
which is not his own does exalt the divine sovereignty in the 
salvation of men ; and if his own system does the same, then 
so far forth both systems agree; and when he denies that the 
system which is not his own exalts the divine sovereignty, then 

• Bib. Rep., Vol. XXIII. p. 323. f lb. pp. 308, 311. 

9 lb. p. 312. 
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he contradicts himself, and of course in one of his statements he 
must agree with us.* 

Again, the conductors of the Princeton Review, " or which is 
the same thing, our historian/'f assert : "Now we confess our- 
selves to be of the number of those who believe, whatever re- 
proach it may bring upon us from a certain quarter, that if the 
doctrine of imputation be given up, the whole doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin must be abandoned; and if this doctrine be relin- 
quished, then the whole doctrine of Redemption must fall, and 
what may then be left of Christianity, they may contend for 
that will ; but for ourselves we shall be of opinion that what re- 
mains will not be worth a serious struggle." On p. 455 of the 
same volume it is said of President Edwards : " As he had re- 
jected all of imputation but the name, it is no matter of sur- 
prise that his followers soon discarded the term itself." And 
the same Review declares that Hopkins, as well as Dwight, t€ re- 
jects the doctrine/' And yet our Reviewer, doubtless, considers 
that President Edwards, (who has been termed " the prince of 
American divines,") even at the time of abandoning this funda- 
mental theory, was "in the main" correct, and preserved his 
essential orthodoxy by his logical inconsistency ! And his fol- 
lowers, too, the Smalleys and the Robert Halls, did they make 
an utter shipwreck of the faith ? Or if some of them did, can 
there be no hope that " the rest, some on boards and some on 
broken pieces of the ship, escaped all safe to laud ?" Really, 
our critic must either save himself from pronouncing an absurd 
censure on those good men by a plea that he has exaggerated 
the importance of their deviations from his faith, or else he must 



* The Reviewer represents the doctrines logically growing out of the three above- 
named " radical principles" as Pelagianism> and he repeatedly declares that the sermon 
under review advocates those Pelagian doctrines as literally correct and as essentially 
the same with the Augustinian ! See Bib. Rep. XXI II. pp. 319, 320, 322, 326, 328, 
&c. Now the truth is, that a disbelief in those three " radical principles," as they are 
s'tated in the sermon, is far more logically connected with Baptismal Regeneration, 
Transubstantiation, and other Romish absurdities, than a belief in them is with Pela- 
gianism. We might far more honourably attempt to associate the Reviewer with 
Romanists, with infidel and Mohamedan fatalists, than he has attempted to associate 
us with Pelagians. It has long been an artifice of polemic divines to tie up the system 
of their adversaries with some unpopular scheme, as Mezeniius bound his enemies 
face to face with the bodies of (he dead. But it is too late. This whole style of dis- 
puting, or rut her nicknaming, is what we may call, " for want of a better name/' 
Moral Pelagianism. We make allowances, however, tor our critic, as he evidently 
writes in a "language of feeling;" see, for example, his assertion on p. 326, that if 
the author of the Convention Sermon has not represented the Augustinian and Pela- 
gian systems as both true and reconcileable, " he must be set down as either the most 
unfortunate or the most unintelligible writer of modern times." Hegel is one writer 
of modern times, and he said in his last days, that only one man in Europe understood 
him, and that one misunderstood him. To be more unintelligible thau Hegel is 
" unfortunate." 

f See Bib. Rep., Vol. VI. p. 431, and 92, 93. 
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allow that these mighty logicians were enabled to save their own 
orthodoxy by their logical blunders. To whichever horn of this 
dilemma our Reviewer may betake himself, he proves what we 
assert, that men may be so inconsistent with themselves as to 
agree on the substance of a creed, while they differ on impor- 
tant articles of it, and may preserve either their essential Cal- 
vinism or their Christian charity by a self-contradiction. 

Once more, our Reviewer says that iu his own system (irre- 
concileable with the sermon which he condemns) Christ is not 
regarded <c as simply rendering it consistent in God to bestow 
blessings upon sinners, so that we can come to the Father of 
ourselves, with a mere obeisance to the Lord Jesus for having 
opened the door." [!] We read in Andrew Fuller's Gospel its own 
Witness, p. 194, Ed. 1801 : — " If we say, a way was opened by 
the death of Christ for the free and consistent exercise of mercy 
in all the methods which Sovereign wisdom saw fit to adopt, 
perhaps we shall include every material idea which the Scrip- 
tures gives us of that important event " And did this meek 
divine, when he was received home to his Father's house, merely 
make his obeisance to his once suffering Friend " for having 
opened the door ? " Has this been the superficial, not to say 
profane, piety of the beloved missionaries of the cross who have 
received the teachings of Andrew Fuller? We see here this 
great man's view of the Atonement. We have already seen 
his view of our natural ability. He asserts again and again 
that we are never personally blameable without " the concurrence 
of our wills." Our critic confesses that Fuller was a disciple of 
Edwards, and that the disciples of Edwards renounced the fun- 
damental doctrine of imputation. But has it come to this, that 
Andrew Fuller will be accused of " philosophizing away" the 
Gospel (if we may be indulged in one of our critic's chosen words) ? 
" Although we judge him in the main to be truly orthodox/' 
says the Princeton Review, Vol. XVIII. pp. 553, 554, " yet 
there are minor points on which we should take the liberty of 
differing from him " " We have made up our minds never to 
contend with any man for agreeing in doctrinal points with 
Andrew Fuller/' The mind of that Review, then, is made up. 
So much is fixed. It will never contend with any man merely 
for his advocating the — " radical principles of Pelayianism"\\ J 
There is a certain €f practical " sermon which has uttered a few 
words in favour of natural ability, and against an inevitable sin, 
but — u Nolo contendere, for Andrew Fuller said the same, and 
said it fifty times where the sermon has said it once/' — Not sleep 
itself gives more occasional rest to a polemic divine, than do his 
own inconsistencies. " Blessed be the man that first invented 
sleep," and — contradictions. 
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Having now shown the particulars and the methods in which 
some men who dispute for opposing systems, may sometimes be 
more harmonious than their creeds, and some creeds may har- 
monise not in all respects, but in " substance of doctrine/' let 
us apply these familiar, not " German/' principles, to the doc- 
trines of imputed and of involuntary sin. These doctrines are 
singled out for various reasons. First, they have been imagined 
to be the fundamental doctrines of the Bible : see p. 606 above. 
Secondly, it is more difficult to reconcile the New England 
with the old Calvinism on these subjects than on any other. If 
we can succeed here, we can succeed everywhere ; and above 
all, on the doctrines of imputed righteousness, atonement, in- 
ability. Thirdly, the style of the old Calvinistic writers is here 
eminently instructive, and the manner in which they often ex- 
plained it may illustrate the meaning of the phrase " theology of 
feeling." 

On the subject of Imputed Sin let us consider, first, what is 
the true doctrine in regard to the influence of Adam upon his 
descendants : Our benevolent Creator formed a constitution, 
according to which Adam was to be the head of our race, and 
the state of his posterity was so far suspended upon the conduct 
of their representative, that they were to be born like him in 
nature and condition. Because he sinned, they are subjected 
to manifold pains in this life, and are so constituted and cir- 
cumstanced that, left to themselves, they will sin and only sin 
in all their moral acts. Even if they should not do wrong, they 
would suffer evil in consequence of his transgression; but as 
they do wrong uniformly, they not only endure pains in this 
world, but will, unless forgiven, be punished for ever in the 
world to come. As they are condemned to eternal death, in 
consequence of their own sin, and as they are certain to sin in 
consequence of their corrupt nature, and as they receive this 
evil nature in consequence of Adam's disobedience, it may be 
said by an ellipsis only that they are condemned to eternal 
punishment as an ultimate result of the first disobedience. The 
Deity had benevolent reasons for making our character and con- 
dition thus dependent on him who was on probation for the 
race. We know not fully what these reasons are. We presume 
that they affect kindly the whole intelligent universe. We bow 
down before the Sovereign Author of this arrangement, and say, 
"Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight." Here 
is one theory, and that critic must be in a peculiar state, who 
sees no essential difference between it and the Pelagian error 
that Adam's sin did not injure his descendants at all, or at 
most that it only presented an evil example for their imi- 
tation. 
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But iii the second place, let us inquire what is the old theory, 
antagonistic to the preceding, in regard to Adam's influence 
upon Ids descendants. Its first and fundamental principle is, 
that God is influenced by retributive justice toward men in 
causing them to be born with an evil and suffering nature. The 
calamities which attend men at their very first formation are 
punishments, inflicted by God, acting not as a Sovereign but as 
a Judge; exercising justice, not toward Adam alone, but toward 
the infants who have not yet seen the light. " For ourselves," 
says the Princeton Reviewer* (in language which, when dying, 
he will wish to blot), "we are free to confess that we instinctively 
shrink from the idea, that God in mere sovereignty inflicts the 
most tremendous evils upon his creatures, while we bow submis- 
sively at the thought of their being penal inflictions for a sin 
committed by our natural head and representative, and in vio- 
lation of a covenant in which by a benevolent appointment of 
God we were included." In the immediate context he censures 
those New England divines who represent " that as a matter of 
sovereignty which we regard as a matter of justice." And else- 
where he repeatedly condemns the theory which refers the calami- 
ties of our race to the " arbitrary appointment of God," by 
which phrase he means the sovereign appointment of Him who 
afflicts but does not punish us directly for Adam's sin.f Rivetus 
in his learned Treatise on the Protestant Doctrine of Imputa- 
tion, a treatise which has been highly applauded by the most 
eminent theologians of modern times, by the Leyden Professors, 
by the great Turretin himself (TheoL, Pars I. 691), has cited 
many authorities which ascribe the suffering of unborn infants 
to the exercise of retributive justice upon them.J On pp. 800, 
807, 808, 809 of Biv. Opp., Tom. III., will be found the follow- 
ing and similar authorities : — 

" Videlius affirms, that ' the reason why God imputes the fall 
of Adam to his posterity, is the justice of God, but not his 
mere will, as the Arminians teach. 4 Gomar says, that the fall 

• Bib. Rep., Vol. VI. p. 465. 

f See, for one instance, Dr. Hodge's Commentary on Rom. v. 12-21. How does 
the learned commentator justify himself in describing the divine sovereignty as arbi- 
trary, and in shrinking from it, when he avows that the distinctive aim of his theology 
is to exalt this doctrine, as we saw on p. 119 above ? 

X We prefer the citations from Rivetus to an equal number of British and Ame- 
rican authorities, because the Princeton Review has often appealed to these citations 
as decisive. They are so. They are the true and the best representatives of the old 
theory of Imputation. The authors mentioned, were all eminently learned and useful 
men. The Treatise of Rivetus is entitled : " Decretum Synodi Nationalis Ecclesiarum 
Reformaturum Galliae initio 1645 de imputatione primi peccati omnibus Adami 
Posteris, cum Ecclesiarum et doctor um protestantium consensu, ex scrip lis eorum, ab 
Andrea Riveto, collect©." 
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of Adam € is ours by a just imputation.' The synopsis of the 
fonr Leyden Professors teaches that Adam's ' disobedience and 
fault, with its consequent guilt, are justly imputed to all his de- 
scendants by God the Judge/ ' The proximate cause of original 
sin/ says Wollebius, ' is the guilt of Adam's first sin, in respect 
of which the punishment of God is most just/ ' The Catholic 
Church/ says Vossius, € has always decided that the first offence 
[of our original ancestors] is imputed to all; that is, by the just 
judgment of God, it is transmitted to all the children of Adam, 
as to all its effects.' Is this figurative justice, or literal and 
moral ? What does the argument } as well as the phraseology, 
require ?" 

This first and ground-principle being admitted, that Jehovah 
is influenced by punitive justice toward men, when he afflicts 
them before and independently of their own individual sin, it 
follows that they, without having ever acted in their own proper 
persons, deserve to be thus punished. God afflicts them justly; 
of course according to their proper merits. In Biv. Opp. III. 
pp. 802, 811, 812, 814, 817, will be found, unless otherwise 
specified, the following and other like authorities : — 

" Aurelius teaches, that Adam's ' first sin makes us guilty 
before God; then it transfuses into us the corruption which has 
followed guilt in Adam; from which corruption now really in- 
hering in us, we are again guilty by ourselves, and as infected 
with our own vitiosity, vile, spotted, and hateful to God, not 
only in Adam, or as we are regarded in him as the fountain and 
root of the human race, but as we are considered by ourselves 
and of ourselves, now so corrupted.' ' The guilt and punish- 
ment of Adam's sin have passed over to all the posterity of 
Adam and Eve, Christ excepted.' € For the opinion is false of 
those who teach that only the punishment of Adam's sin flowed 
into us, and not also the guilt and fault of that sin. For then 
we should be punished as undeserving. But the fault first, and 
then the punishment, passes over into us, and is cast upon us.' 
Says Altingius, the sin of Adam ' is imputed most deservedly, 
[meritissime, to his descendants] because all sinned in him as 
their stock and root.' Crocius teaches, ' that the disobedience 
of Adam is the meritorious cause of our condemnation ; it is im- 
puted to us, and on account of him, we are constituted sinners.' 
Adam is called ' the meritorious cause' of our ruin, by Fewbor- 
nius also. Speaking of the evils which we receive on account 
of our progenitor, Martin Bucer says that these f evils are sent 
upon no man undeservedly.' And even Calvin affirms that, 
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' in his [Adam's] corruption, the entire human race was de- 
servedly (merito) vitiated/ * Was this ill-desert, which is the 
correlate of the Divine justice, a figurative ill-desert, or literal 
and moral ? Re-examine the phraseology, but mind well the 
demands of the argument/ 7 

This second principle being allowed, that men deserved to be 
formed with an evil and suffering nature, it follows that some 
moral offence must have been justly imputed to them before 
their own personal existence. They merited the evils which 
enter into their very make; of course they cannot deserve such 
an afflicted nature, unless they be justly chargeable with a sin 
antecedent to their personal formation. A just God imputes 
the sin, and therefore he imputes justly. He commits no mis- 
take (see Haldane on Bom. v. 12, 29). 

" Calvin says often, that ' there could have been no condem- 
nation without guilt/ and * it is contrary to the equity of the 
divine government to punish an innocent man for the fault of 
another:' and that ' by Adam's sin we are not condemned by 
imputation alone, as if the punishment of another's fault were 
exacted of us, but we bear his punishment for this reason, that 
we are also guilty of fault ; for as our nature is vitiated in him, 
it is with God bound by the guilt of iniquity/ Inst., Lib. II. 
cap. viii. § 19, cap. i. § 8, and Com. on Rom. v. 17, 18, 19. 
On the remark that ' the imputation of Christ's righteousness 
is of grace, but the imputation of .sin is of justice/ Turretin 
says, ' Grace can, but justice cannot, ascribe to another that which 
does not belong to him ; because grace bestows favour upon the 
undeserving, justice does not inflict punishment except on the 
deserving. For in the imputation of Adam's sin, the justice of 
God does not inflict punishment on the undeserving but on the 
deserving, if not on account of the proper and personal, yet on 
account of the participated and common desert, which is founded 
on the natural and federal union existing between us and Adam.' 
Turretin, Theol. Elenct., Pars I. p. 587. Zanchius writes : ' We, 
therefore, affirm that [Adam's] disobedience, although it could not 
pass over to us [as persons] in act [i. e. personal act], yet did 
pass over in fault and guilt by imputation, since God (imputes) 
that sin of Adam as the head, to us as the members, and he 
imputes it most justly.' Lubbertus teaches that * when Adam 
in a total apostacy revolted from God, he became guilty of 
death, and all his posterity are implicated in the same guilt, no 
otherwise than if they had all perpetrated the crime of treason 
against their Creator.' Meisnerus. says that ' guilt could not 

* Cal. Inst., Lib. II. cap. u 36. 
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be propagated to us [from Adam] unless the imputation of (his 
sinful) act had preceded, seeing that this imputation is the 
ground of that guilt. Wherefore St. Bernard writes that "Adam's 
disobedience belonged to another, because wc all sinned in him; 
but it also belonged to us, because we sinned although in an- 
other, and the disobedience was imputed to us by the just al- 
though hidden judgment of God." ' N. Hunnius, denying the 
bare imputation of Adam's sin to his descendants, affirms that 
' at the same time the fault and the guilt, together with the 
resulting punishment, are transfused (transfundi) into (his) 
posterity ; nor by any means is the guilt separated from the 
punishment; therefore we judge it heterodox to believe that 
one can be a partaker of the punishment who was not also a 
partaker of the sin/ Steegmannus writes, that ' no one can be 
exposed to a punishment unless he be guilty of a fault ; and it is 
contrary to the justice of God that he should punish one for 
sins which another committed ; wherefore the Scripture expressly 
asserts that punishment passed over from the first pair [to ns, 
our ante-natal] guilt intervemng.' — See Biveti Opp., Tom. III. 
pp. 809, 810, 816, 817, 818, for most of the preceding quota- 
tions/' 

Futile is the attempt to evade the preceding argument by 
the plea, that the word guilt, reatus, denotes a mere liableness 
or exposure to punishment. It has this meaning sometimes, 
but not in the statement of the Calvinistic theory. For, first, 
we are said to be guilty {ret) of Adam's crime and also exposed 
to his punishment ; guilty of his fault and likewise of his death ; 
exposed and obligated (obnoxii et obligati) to suffer his penalty. 
In the second place, the ambiguous word reatus is not the only 
word used in the argument. Turretin repeatedly affirms that 
the guilt of Adam's sin " passes over to ad " his descendants, 
and " makes them deserving of his punishment" (dignos poena 
ea). Inst. TheoL, Pars I. pp. 678, 690. Lubbertus and others 
write, " The same guilt [reatum with Adam's] or which is the 
same thing, the same crime [delictum] by which guilt is incur- 
red, is imputed to all his posterity." Riv. Opp. III. 809. 
Thirdly, the argument requires that the word guilt, as used in 
this theory, have its appropriate meaning of moral ill-desert. 
Substitute the phrase " exposure to punishment" for the word 
" guilt" in the preceding quotations, and they become mock- 
logic. " You cannot but perceive," says Augustine to Julian, 
" how unjust it would be to inflict punishment where there is no 
— [exposure to punishment ? That will never do, but] guilt," 
i. e. ill-desert. Does the Westminster Confession speak of the 
exposure to punishment whereby we are exposed to punishment, 
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when it speaks of the guilt whereby we are bound over to the 
wrath of God ? If the word guilt be thus emptied of its moral 
import, the reasoning of the Calvinistic divines on this theme 
must go for little or nothing. 

This third principle being admitted, that a moral offence has 
been justly imputed to men before their own personal exist- 
ence, it follows that they must have sinned before they began 
to exist personally. If it be punitive justice which sends upon 
us our first calamities, then we deserve those calamities, and if 
we deserve them, then we deserve to have a moral offence im- 
puted to us, and if we merit this imputation, then we must 
have committed that offence. This is the logical sequence, whe- 
ther it have or have not been adopted by those who admit the 
premise. Now has it been adopted ? It was an old Jewish no- 
tion that all his descendants existed in the body of Adam. Ter- 
tullian, who believed in the propagation of the soul, asserted 
that all human beings formed a part of the first man, and sin- 
ned in him. Ambrose and some other fathers asserted the same ; 
but Augustine, influenced in part by a Realistic philosophy, in 
part by the Rabbinical fancies, in part also by the Vulgate's 
mistranslation of Rom. v. 12, " in whom all have sinned/' re- 
duced the theory of our oneness with Adam to a more de- 
finite form, and made it a standard doctrine of the church. 
He repeats, in a hundred different ways, that Adam was all 
men, and all men were Adam ; they and he forming one per- 
son, he being the entire human race, his act being theirs, and 
they sinning in liim. Wiggers, in his Historical Presentation 
of Augustinism and Pelagianism, has clearly exhibited this 
predominating theory. In accordance with it, as it has been 
more or less modified, we find among the divines of and after 
the Reformation, unnumbered testimonies to the doctrine that, 
in the language of the learned Thomas Boston, " Adam's sin is 
imputed to us because it is ours ; for God doth not reckon a 
thing ours which is not so."* Our sin precedes the imputation, 
and the imputation does not precede the sin. If we were regarded 
as guilty before we had sinned, we should be so regarded by a 
mistake ; but Omniscience cannot err. 

"Chamierus teaches, that ' all men are not only made sinners 
by Adam, but also are said to have sinned in him, which is a 
very different thing! ' It is certain both that all men are con- 
stituted really unrighteous by Adam, and all the faithful are 
constituted realty righteous by Christ/ Bishop Davenant says, 
that ' the sin of Adam is imputed to us for our condemnation, 

• Boston's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. pp. 302, 303, 322, &c 
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no less than if it were something formally inhering in us.* But, 
on what principle can Adam's sin be rightly ascribed tu us, just 
as if (aeque, pariter) we had actually committed it, unless we did 
really sin in him ? In explaining Horn. v. 12, W. Musculus says : 
' Some interpret the words, " all have sinned/' to mean, " all have 
been ruined, or virtually made sinners, on account of [Adam's] 
offence." This is indeed true. But still nothing forbids our un- 
derstanding by the words, the fact that all men existing in Adam's 
loins did sin in his actual sin/ Hundreds of times it is said 
by the standard Calvinistic writers, ' We were in Adam's loins 
when he sinned/ € we sinned while we were in his loins/ ' we 
sinned with him and in him/ i the whole race were deposited 
in him/ € God placed us all in his body as a mass/ * all his 
posterity sinned when he sinned, with him and by him, for all 
were comprehended in him/ The following expression of John 
Junius has been generally credited, and is but one specimen of 
a large class : ' In the sum of the matter, all the Reformed 
Churches agree, and teach with unanimous consent, agreeably 
to the sacred Scriptures and the general opinion of antiquity, 
that the sin of Adam was not a personal one, but was the sin of 
the whole human race, since this race was included in his loins, 
and it sinned in him the first parent of all, and the root of the 
entire human family/ A volume might be filled with the re- 
petitions of the following argument of Occitanus : ' As the Levites 
who were to descend from Abraham, paid tithes in the person 
of their father, (as the Apostle teaches in Heb. vii. 9,) although 
they ought to receive tithes afterwards from their brethren ; so 
likewise men who ought by natural generation to descend from 
Adam, were made guilty in the loins of their father, and were 
condemned to suffer the punishment of his disobedience; for 
his fall was the general fall of men who in the loss sustained by 
their ancestor, lost all the riches with which they ought (debuis- 
sent) to have been endowed/ Meisnerus teaches, that c the sin 
of Adam was not personal, but universal, and was the act of the 
entire race, which existed in him as in a common stock, and 
therefore sinned at the same time with him, and died' (or was 
condemned). Martin Bucer teaches that infants are rightly 
represented as having sinned, and ' since on account of that 
fault of disobedience which they all committed in Adam, they 
are born with such profound ignorance that they cannot under- 
stand the precepts of God their Maker, and with such rebellion 
of nature that they all resist these precepts ; by the same law 
of obedience, proposed not so much to Adam the father of the 
human race as to the whole race itself, they are justly con- 
demned/ Nothing can be plainer than the words of Turretin, 
(Inst. Theol., Pars I. p. 680,) speaking of the common punish- 
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merits which .flow to us as well as to Adam from the first sin : — 
They € cannot justly be inflicted, unless there be supposed a 
common law and a common guilt ; for if the punishment of the 
broken covenant be extended to all, .the covenant also and the 
law ought to extend to all/ The remark of Zanchius is often 
repeated, that ' the command, together with its penalty, was not 
addressed to the person of Adam alone, but to the whole human 
family/ 'As God/ says Francis Junius, 'in the order of his 
creation placed the whole human race in Adam by nature, so in the 
order of his justice, he said to the whole human race in Adam, 
(in whom we sinned,) "In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die/' And not only did all men transgress the law en- 
forced upon them in our first parent, but also all men trans- 
gressed it voluntarily in him/ This peculiar metaphysics was 
pushed along in a straight line; and it is often said that 
'all men lost their freedom by sinning, of their own accord, in 
Adam/ (See the fifth subdivision of the following, the second 
head.) Some excellent divines have gone so far as to teach not 
only that we willed to eat the forbidden fruit, but even had 
natural power to avoid willing it ! Our ante-natal sin is described 
in numerous other forms. It is affirmed in scores of instances, 
that all men must have participated in the first offence, because 
'a just participation in the punishment of that sin presupposes 
a participation in the sin itself/ Thus, the proof of the doctrine 
accompanies the statement of it. ' Original sin, as well in Adam 
as in his posterity/ we are told by Silesius, 'includes these 
three deadly evils, the actual fault, legal guilt, or penalty of death, 
and the depravation or deformity of nature. For these meet 
together around the first sin in the parent and in his posterity ; 
with this difference only, that Adam sinning, was the principal 
agent committing the fault, deserving the penalty, casting off 
the image of God, and corrupting himself, [while] all these 
belong to his posterity, by participation,* imputation, and genera- 
tion, from a corrupted parent/ ' In the mass, they (his pos- 
terity) committed the same sin, and therefore it is imputed to all/ 
For, says Fewbornius, ' it is repugnant to the Divine justice, 
that any one should be a partaker in another's punishment, 
without a participation (koiviovIq) in that other's fault / and then 
he proceeds to show, that if Adam's posterity did not partake of 
his sin, they would not be ill-deserving, and if not ill-deserving 
they could not be equitably punished. ' By what right/ says 
Scnltetus, ' are the descendants punished for the sin of their an- 
cestors ? Paul answers, " Because all sinned in the first parents/' ' 
(See Eiveti Opp., Tom. III. pp. 799, 800, 804-8, 810-12, 814-17.) 

* The partaker, the accomplice, the accessory, is thought to be as really culpable 
u the primary offender. 
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In like manner, the great Quenstedt (Theol. Didac, Pars II. 
p. 53) declares that ' not only the first parents were the subjects 
of the first sin, but also all of their descendants ;' and he also 
says, that ' not by a bare imputation, nor at all events by imita- 
tion, are we constituted sinners by Adam's crime, but also by the 
imputation of real guilt, and by propagation of natural depravity 
and by participation in actual fault. And therefore the proximate 
cause why, the first man sinning, all his posterity have sinned, 
is the existence of the whole human species in the person of the 
first man/ This is the reason why ' God imputes the Bin of 
Adam to them, most justly, for their condemnation/ Our own 
President Edwards (Works, II. p. 544, 546, 558, &c.) affirms, 
that Adam and all his posterity constituted ' as it were, one 
complex person, or one moral whole.' € And therefore the sin 
of the apostacy is not theirs, merely because God imputes it to 
them, but it is truly and properly theirs, and on that ground 
God imputes it to them/ He appeals to Stapler, who teaches 
that 'the sin of the posterity, on account of their consent, and 
the moral view in which they are to be taken, is the same with 
the sin of Adam, not only in kind, but in number ; therefore, 
the sin of Adam is rightly imputed to his posterity/ Stapfer 
also affirms that the ' chief divines' are of the same mind with 
him." 

Let not the reader feel bewildered by this recital, for the theory 
which he is considering is often called " the simplicity of the 
faith," and all doubts concerning it are stigmatized as the re- 
sults of " philosophizing," and as signs of a propensity " oblique 
pelagianizere" Suffer then a word or two of farther explanation. 

We shall always misinterpret the old authors, unless we be 
mindful of the distinction between the personal existence of 
men as individuals, and their common existence in their pro- 
genitor. Thus many authors who contend for our real ill-desert 
on account of Adam's sin, do yet insist that we are thus ill-de- 
serving not " personally" but only in our "common" union 
with him, not " individually" but " originally," not " formally" 
but by a " real imputation," not " separately" but " virtually/' 
" potentially," " radically," " seminally," " hereditarily," &c. 
It is as real an ill-desert as if it were a separate one. In one 
respect the first sin is properly our own (cujusque est proprium) ; 
in a different respect it is properly the sin of another person. 
In one view it is a foreign sin ; in a different view it is ours. 
In one aspect it belongs to Adam alone ; in another aspect it 
belongs to us as really as to him. It is not common to others 
in such a sense that it is not our own, nor is it our own in such 
a sense that it is not common to others. Therefore, says Lans- 
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bergius, " we are not guilty on account of a sin in which we 
have no participation (aUenum), but on account of a sin which is 
our own {propriurn), committed while we were in Adam's loins/' 
&c. When some of the old Calvinists assert, therefore, that we 
could not have actually sinned thousands of years before our 
birth, they mean that we could not then have sinned in our dis- 
tinct personality ; but they do not mean that we were then free 
from fault; and the demerit which existed in us as parts of 
Adam, is now €€ communicated/' " propagated/' " transferred/' 
to us as separate individuals. See Riveti Opp., Tom. III. pp. 
807, 808, 809, 815, &c. And Turretin says, in repeated in- 
stances, that the covenant in which we were involved with Adam, 
was a " moral" covenant, that Adam's sin was " morally" com- 
municated to us, that his sinful choice, although not ours per- 
sonally, was ours " morally."* The whole dispensation with re- 
gard to the fall is a moral one. The judgment of God is a 
moral judgment. We need not suppose, then, that Turretin 
contradicts himself when he affirms, that our sin in Adam was 
not a moral one, i. e. in the sense of its being blameworthy in 
our own persons, just as it was not voluntary in the sense of its 
being our own individual, separate volition.f 

Here, now, is the old theory of imputation ; and in the third 
place let us inquire how it can be reconciled with the doctrine 
which we have previously (see pp. 122, 123, above) described as 
the true one. If we regard the old theory as expressed in literal 
terms, it cannot be harmonized with the truth. No one ever 
pretended that it could be. It is false, belonging neither to the 
theology of a sound intellect, nor to that of a right heart. But 
still, many who contend for this theoretic error have substantially, 
at least in their practical meditations, the same general faith 
with those who receive the pure truth, just as two men may have 
substantially the same nature, although one has, and the other 
has not, a horn growing out of his head. 

But, this is not all ; for, in the first place, the ground-princi- 
ple winch sustains this theory of our literal ill-desert for Adam's 
sin, is at times abandoned by the advocates of it, and the ground- 
principle of the opposite doctrine is at times sanctioned by them. 
Their self-contradiction weakens the influence of their theory. 
In fact, their theory, so far forth as it is contradicted, is the same 
with its opposite. Its spirit is at last exchanged for that of its 
antagonist. Thus, when the question is put, how does God exer- 
cise retributive justice rather than sovereignty toward us, in 
causing us to suffer for a crime, long since consummated in 
Eden, we are often told that God imputed this crime to us partly 

• Theol. Inst., Pars I. pp. 678, 679, 686, 689, 690. f lb. p. 716. 

k2 
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because we are and were " of one blood" with Adam, i. e. we 
have and have had a « natural union" with him, but prindpaUy 
because God " willed" to form a covenant with Adam, accord- 
ing to which, the first man was to act for all his descendants, 
and his sin was to become theirs.* In part, and in chief fsat f 
then, his sin is imputed to us, because we were comprehended 
in the covenant which God made with Adam before the fall. 
Some divines go further still, and suppose this covenant to be 
the whole ground of the imputation. Adam represented us, and 
*> we sinned in him, not naturally, but « representatively » Did 
we at that time deserve to be thus exposed to ruin? Did we 
really merit our subjection to the peril (how great, the Deity 
well knew) of that fall ? Had we sinned in Adam before his sin? 
Surely this covenant was made, not by retributive justice toward 
us, but by sovereign benevolence toward the universe. It con- 
stituted (according to the theory as now modified) a main rea- 
son for the justice of ascribing to us that ancient crime, and 
making us ill-deserving on account of it. Now, of course, the 
reason or ground for this justice, precedes and is distinct from 
the justice itself. It is a reason of sovereignty preparing the 
way for a strict retribution. That Turretin here supposed it to 
be a sovereign arrangement, is obvious from his pleading the 
authority of Calvin, who says, as often elsewhere : " Whence is 
it that the fall of Adam involves without remedy so many nations 
with their infant children in eternal death, unless because it so 
seemed good to Jehovah? Deere turn. quidem horribile fateor"f 
This general ruin occurred, says Calvin on Job xiv., " because we 
were all included in bis [Adam's] person by the will of God." 
Even the same gentleman who c shrinks from the idea that God 
in mere sovereignty inflicts the most tremendous evils upon us/ 
does yet in the same breath confess that God inflicts these evils 
by virtue of a " covenant in which by a benevolent appointment 
of God we were included.":}: This benevolent appointment is a 
sovereign appointment ; for all our Father's sovereignty is bene- 
volence, and all his specific benevolence is sovereignty. And so 
the Reviewer comes at the end of a sentence, to the same prin- 
ciple from which he recoiled at the beginning. Our calamities 
hang suspended on the sovereign purpose of Heaven : we say, 
directly — he says, indirectly ; we say, without any intervening 
links — he says, with the intermediate links of imputation, guilt 
&c. We say that infants are exposed to their first calamities, 
by the sovereign constitution of their Maker. The Reviewer 
says, that this would be unjust, but infants must first be charged 
with a sin which they never personally committed ! They cannot 

• Turretini Inst. Theol., Pars I. pp. 678, 679. 

f Cal. Inst., Lib. II. cap. xxiii. §7. % Bib. Repertory, Vol. VI. p. 465. 
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be treated justly unless accused of a crime which was perpetrated 
in a place which they never saw, and at a time which preceded 
the birth of their first-born ancestor ! We then ask why are 
they so accused? Because they were comprehended in the cove- 
nant with Adam, says the Reviewer. But we press the question, 
why were they thus comprehended? Because they deserved to 
be. Here the Reviewer is compelled to admit the distinctive 
principle of the New England theology, and to abandon the 
distinctive principle of his own ; and the only dispute is, whe- 
ther we shall come a few minutes sooner or a few minutes later 
to the same thing, i. e. to the Divine Sovereignty. So far forth, 
then, he has united the two schemes, by dismissing the genetic 
principle of his favourite one. Now, we might ask, what kind 
of ill-desert is that which is occasioned within us by a sovereign 
arrangement, irrespectively of our personal fault? We can un- 
derstand how a wise parent may afflict us, without our ante- 
cedent misdemeanour; but to suppose that he subjects us to a 
demerit which precedes all personal disobedience, is one of the 
many contradictions involved in this theory, which, however, is 
saved by its contradictions.* 

Nor is this all; for in the second place, the doctrine that we 
are literally and morally responsible for Adam's sin i& sometimes 
altogether explained away by men who contend for it at other 
times. Not only practical Christians, but even polemic divines, 
who insist upon the justice of imputing to us the sin of Paradise, 
are often found to have forgotten their artificial theory, and to 
interpret its phrases as the mere language of emotion. It is 
natural for us, creatures of feeling, to use such language on so 
great a theme. Intent upon the thought of our intimate connec- 
tion with Adam, we are unsatisfied with calm words, and we 
exclaim " his blood flows in our veins, and so our blood once 
formed a part of his body ; his nature has been drawn forth into 
ours, and so our nature was once involved in his ; we were actually 
in his loins of old ; what he did we did ; we sinned in him, and 
fell with him in his first transgression ." And what do we mean 
by these intense utterances? Nothing more than that Adam's 
offence was the reason why our Sovereign so made us and so 
placed us, as to cause the certainty of our suffering evil, and of 
our uniform sinful preferences. In order to express with em- 
phasis the truth that we not only imitate our first progenitor 
in disobeying God, but likewise that on account of his apostacy, 

* It is an interesting fact, that some European divines, staggering nnder their 
favourite doctrine of a literal imputation, have pronounced it utterly impossible to 
conjecture how or why the Deity has made such an imputation, and have avowedly 
resolved the whole into the mystery of a mere sovereign act, without any allusion to our 
sinning in Adam — naturally or representatively. 
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we are fashioned so that we sin, and are circumstanced so that 
we suffer, we are sometimes incited to say, careless of the peril 
attending such words, " God imputes to us the transgression of 
Adam ; his anger continues to burn against us for it." Feeling 
the dreadfulness of the woes to which it has exposed us, we 
confess that " we are guilty of the original crime/' Sensitive 
to the fitness of the arrangement by which we are doomed to 
these evils as the insignia of the hatefulness of that crime, some 
men may venture in certain peculiar moods, upon the strong 
expressions, "We were ill-deserving in that first sin; we are 
justly afflicted for it/' These afflictions illustrate so vividly 
the regard of Jehovah for his law, that we call them by the 
forcible word punishment. And thus we go on from strength 
to strength, until some scholastic philosopher becomes " bewil- 
dered" and mistakes these vehement expressions of feeling for 
the accurate statements of science. Metamorphosing these 
poetical and eloquent utterances into the literal language of the 
schools, he constructs his severe system : " We are justly pu- 
nished for Adam's sin; therefore we were ill- deserving in it; 
therefore we committed it/' 

Now we maintain that while it is natural for a good man to 
use these bold metaphors sometimes in the enforcement of truth, 
he is unable to persevere in uniformly employing them as literal 
phrases. A theorist may urge himself onward to such a use, 
while fabricating or defending an artificial creed; but tired 
nature will give out, and in his unguarded moments he will drop 
his forced logic. His conscience may be overborne by the 
theory during his hours of system-making, but it will right itself 
in his hours of leisure and will re-assert the truth. While, then, 
we concede that many theologians have believed that our moral 
guilt for the Paradisiacal crime is a legitimate inference from 
our suffering on account of it, we still maintain that these the- 
ologians have often abandoned this belief in their hours of 
clearer vision, and of religious as distinct from controversial 
interest. Not seldom have they lost their hold of it in their 
controversies even. As a theory, it is too absurd to be retained 
in the mind without an unnatural effort, and such an effort must 
be intermittent. Accordingly, in all their theological treatises, 
we detect the frequent signs of a " falling away." Expelled Na- 
ture forces herself back. While they framed a logical theory on 
the strict import of justice, ill-desert and punishment, they often 
exchanged this import during their practical reflections, for a 
looser meaning; justice being a sense of fitness, guilt and ill- 
desert being zTfit exposure to evil ;* and punishment being the fit 

* Often, at least, the word guilt meant not a mere exposure to evil, but a JU 
exposure. 
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evil; and thus they often rested in that wise and deep scheme 
of truth which, since their time, has been defended by the ablest 
of our New England divines. 

And now, in defiance of Blair's Rhetoric, or, as the Reviewer 
says, (in the language of feeling,) " the Scotch Principal's dull 
lectures," we forewarn our readers that we are going to be 
interesting. Our critic says that the author whom he con- 
demns, " has undertaken a great work" in attempting to recon- 
cile opposing sects and creeds, and he adds : " when we reflect 
on what is necessarily even though unconsciously [?] assumed 
in this attempt, when we raise our eyes to the height to which 
it is necessary the author should ascend before all these things 
could appear alike to him, we are bewildered." * But so far 
as this " fundamental " doctrine of imputation is concerned, we 
see no valid reason why our critic should be thus bewildered. 
For he himself goes further than we go in " explaining away" 
the ancient creeds. "While we affirm that often the standard 
Calvinistic divines disown the doctrine of our proper ill-desert 
for the first sin, he affirms that they never believed the doc* 
trine; that in their writings the sin of Adam " is never said to 
be in us (truly sin) vere peccatum -" the guilt of it is not said 
to arise " out of the moral character" of men ; it is not moral 
guilt ; it is not even so much as a fit exposure to punishment, 
hut a mere exposure to it ; the phrases, " we sinned in Adam," 
" were sinners in him," were " ill-deserving," have " demerit,"t 
&c., do not imply our " moral pollution," express nothing with 
regard to our " moral turpitude." Notwithstanding all that we 
have heard about the sin of Adam being "transfused," " trans- 
ferred," " passing over," being " communicated to us," he de- 
nies that Calvinists, as a class, have ever believed in " a transfer 
of moral character." And as to bur oneness with Adam, which 
formerly was so " mystical " and so " mysterious," the Reviewer 
sweeps away all the mystery of it, and says that it is and was 
all a figure of speech. " We were in Adam," he remarks, " as 
Levi was in Abraham. Was this literally ? " — " We ' were in 
him as branches in a root, 1 ' as the members are in the head. 1 
Well, what does this mean ? Literal oneness ? Surely not. 
Does every writer who speaks of a father as the root of his 
family, hold to the idea of a ' literal oneness 1 between them ? 
You may make as little or as much as you please out of such 
figurative expressions, taken by themselves."^ Now Turretin, 

* Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. p. 526. 

t One of these phrases is " ought" " ought not/' as we have seen above. Of course, 
if the Reviewer explains all these words as figurative, he will give the same explana- 
tions of imputed righteousness, &c. 

t Bib. Repertory, Vol. VI I. p. 436. For the preceding references, see pages 413, 
414, 4)5, 422, 424, 426, 434, 436-438, &e. ; and Dr. Hodge on Rom. v. 12, sq. 
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who, according to our Reviewer, " is universally regarded as 
having adhered strictly to the common Calvinistic system," 
denies that the words in Heb. vii. 9, " intimate a tropical and 
figurative thing, as if Levi were said to have been tithed only 
in a figure and not properly in Abraham" * Here then is a 
figurative ill-desertf and a figurative sin, which is in plain truth 
(vert) no sin at all ; the punishment for it therefore cannot be a 
moral, but must be a figurative punishment ; and the justice 
which inflicts it cannot be a moral, but must be a figurative 
justice ; and that moral attribute of God which is justice only 
by a metaphor, must be his sovereign benevolence. So far as 
the " substance of doctrine" is concerned, the Reviewer admits 
all that we can ask of him. He denies all that we deny. He 
avows every article of the Pelagianism which he has discovered 
in the Convention Sermon in regard to imputed guilt. If that 
sermon " eviscerates" the ancient standards, its Reviewer does 
so yet more fatally. Very true ; he insists that Adam's sin is 
ours, but still not " personally or properly ;" that it is imputed to 
us, but not so as to be a " ground of remorse." % In what way 
then is the first sin imputed to us ? Only in this way ; " we 
are regarded and treated as sinners" on account of it, while it 
never affects our " moral character." 6 But how are we, while 
not sinners, regarded as sinners by him who regards all men 
precisely as they are? The Reviewer modifies again, and says 
that " nothing more is meant by the imputation of sin than to 
cause one man to bear the iniquity [i. e. the punishment] of 
another." || But how are we punished for that primal transgres- 
sion ? In any way which implies that we are blamed for it by 
the Deity ? No. Or condemned by our own conscience ? No. 
Are we punished in the " most rigid and proper meaning* of 
the term ? No. In what sense then ? We are made to suffer 
evil " by a Judge, in execution of a sentence, and with a view 
to support the authority of the law." % But was He literally 
the moral judge of us, while we were only figuratively in 

• Turret. Theol., Pars I. p. 687. 

f We are not responsible for the word figurative, in this connection. The Re- 
viewer has forced it upon us. See Convention Sermon, pp. 8, 41, 2nd Pamph. Ed. 

J Dr. Hodge's Com. on. Rom. p. 221, First ed. 

f Ibid. p. 225. 

|| Bib. Repertory, Vol. VI. pp. 459, 462, 472. Hodge's Com. on Rom., First ed., 
p 226, &c. 

^[ Bib. Repertory, Vol. VII. p. 442. The dispute turns chiefly on this word, pu- 
nishment, and is merely verbal. We suppose the punishment which God inflicts to be 
moral, and to imply the ill-desert of the person punished. The old writers often 
used the word loosely to denote any evil inflicted by God for the purpose of iropro?- 
ing the character of his subjects, or of sustaining the honour of his law. Thus Calvin 
say 8, that " creation bears part of the punishment deserved by man." Inst., Lib. H. f 
cap. i. § 5. And again, Com. on Rom. viii. 21, "All created things in themselves 
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existence? Was it literally a moral sentence, addressed to us 
centuries before we had any moral desert ? Was it a moral law 
literally applied to us as moral beings, while we were moral 
beings only by a bold figure of speech ? If the Reviewer regards 
all this as literal, he contradicts himself. Besides, when was 
this punishment inflicted upon us, irrespectively of our own sin ? 
At a period preceding our personal life ; for, says Dr. Hodge, 
" eternal misery is [not] inflicted on any man for the sin of 
Adam, irrespective of inherent depravity or actual transgres- 
sion.-" That first " sin was the ground of the loss of the divine 
favour, the withholding of divine influence, and the consequent 
corruption of our nature/' * And when does he suppose that 
this corruption of our nature begins ? With the very begin- 
ning of that nature itself. The punishment therefore must be 
logically, if not chronologically, antecedent to this beginning, 
for our corruption is consequent to the punishment. But how 
can one be punished in the order of nature before one's exist- 
ence? And what kind of a sin is that which will not be fol- 
lowed by the second death, unless some other sin be added? It 
is a putative punishment, as the sin which occasions it is a pu- 
tative sin. It is no proper punishment at all. The whole is a 
metaphorical, and in some states of mind an interesting, mode 
of expressing the solemn truth, that God as a Sovereign has 
connected our destiny with Adam's character. We agree with 
our Reviewer, so far forth as he advocates the distinctive the- 
ology of New England. Nothing but a reverence for our mother 
tongue prevents us from saying with him, what we believe as 
" substantially" as he does : " That there is a very just and 
proper (?) sense in which we should repent of the sin of Adam 
we readily admit ; and are perfectly aware that old writers insist 
much upon the duty. Not, however, on the principle that his 
sin is personally ours, or that its moral turpitude is transferred 
from him to us; but on the principle that a child is humbled and 
grieved at the misconduct of a father." f Now, this use of hu- 
mility for penitence, of grieving for repenting, is intensely 
figurative ; it belongs to the theology of the heart, and in a 
didactic treatise would be condemned by Dr. Blair. 
We do not mean to imply that we always find our Reviewer 

blameless, both on earth and in the visible heaven, undergo punishment for our sins ; 
for it has not happened through their own fault that they are liable to corruption." 
Can we doubt that men are punished for Adam's crime, and that Christ was punished 
for ours, when the term is used with this loose signification ? The Hopkinsians will 
agree with the Calvinists, except on the propriety of using an important word with 
so much looseness in a didactic treatise ; for in this vague sense God punishes as a 
Sovereign. 

• Hodge's Com. on Romans, First ed., p. 229. 

f Bib. Repertory, Vol. VII. pp. 460, 461. This article is universally imputed to 
our Reviewer. 
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in agreement with ourselves, or with himself. For, Eke other 
men, circumvented with technical, especially when figurative, 
terms, he often becomes entangled in them, so as to plunge 
into an error like that of our moral guilt for sinning before the 
flood. He has a sliding scale of definitions, down which he 
lapses from the high Calvinism of other times, into the biblical 
Calvinism of New England. At least five meanings of impu- 
tation are given by him. First, we find that manly one by which 
imputation is the antecedent ground of our being regarded and 
treated otherwise than we are in ourselves. This is Dr. Owen's 
view ; and, according to it, the imputation includes two things, 
the " grant or donation of a property," and then the consequent 
" dealing with us according unto that which is so made ours."* 
Thus, our Reviewer says, " His [Christ's] merit is so given, 
reckoned, or imputed to them, that they are regarded and treated 
as righteous." t To be so regarded and treated, follows the im- 
putation. But, secondly, we find that this grant or donation is 
dropped, and imputation comes to mean merely the result, the 
regarding and treating us otherwise than we are in ourselves. J 
But, thirdly, even this is soon modified, and the imputation of 
the first sin means the regarding us sinful, in such a tvay, or so 
far forth, as to treat us like sinners.§ Still, fourthly, we have 
a new amendment, and this imputation is " nothing more nor 
less" than for one man to bear the iniquity [i. e. the punish- 
ment] of another." || And then, fifthly, we learn that the word 
punishment is not used here in its " most strict and rigid " 
meaning, and does not imply any moral demerit in us.1f Now> 
we avow before the wide world our hearty belief that our ances- 
tor's crime is so communicated to us, that we are regarded and 
treated as sinners on account of it ; by all which we mean sim- 
ply that we are regarded and treated as sinners for it; by which 
we mean that we are regarded sinful only so far as to be treated 
like sinners; by which we mean no more than that we are 
punished for it ; by which we mean, at length, that we are not 
punished in the most proper sense, but are merely afflicted with 

* Owen's Works, Vol. XI. p. 207, && It is a great mistake of modern writer* to 
suppose that, according to the old standards, imputation of holiness or sin is merely 
the regarding and treating of men as if they were holy or sinful. Imputation in- 
volves the ground of their being thus regarded and treated. See Riveti Opp., 
Tom. III. pp. 799, 806, 812-16, &c ; also Gill's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. p. 522, 
and Andrew Fuller's Works, Vol. III. p. 722. •' To bear the punishment of sin, U 
not the same as to have sinned" in Adam, says Bucer. 

f Bib. Repertory, Vol. XVII. p. 87. Dr. Hodge on Rom., p. 228, First ed. 

% Dr. Hodge on Rom., p. 221, See. 

§ Dr. Hodge on Rom., p. 226. " For if the word [impute] means so to ascribe an 
action to a man as to treat him as the author of it." 

|| Bib. Repertory, Vol. VI. p. 459. 

4 Ibid. p. 441. 
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evils which are designed by our Judge to vindicate the sanctity 
of the law broken, not by ourselves, bnt by Adam. And thus, 
after so long a time, we come out of this forest of improper 
terms, venerable 'for its shade, and bewildering by its mazes, 
into the clear and open sunshine, where both the Reviewer and 
the author meet and walk in the same straight path of New 
England theology. When out of the underbrush of that forest, 
neither of them looks like a Pelagian. That word belongs to a 
" language of feeling." Both of them adopt " for substance" 
the teachings of Emmons and Dwight in regard to this theme* 
Soon after that amiable and excellent divine had gone home to 
his kindred in the skies, the Princeton Review contained an ela- 
borate criticism upon " old Dr. Emmons," as it denominated the 
venerable saint, and while it charged him with " confusion of 
ideas," and of course with " Pelagianism," it was compelled to 
acknowledge for a time that his doctrine concerning our relation 
to Adam contains " tl\e very thing which the old Calvinists called 
the imputation of Adam's sin," and that " it is really nothing 
short of the imputation of his first sin." * Now that doctrine 
of Emmons is in essence the same which we have advocated in 
this discussion (Bib. Sac. VIII. pp. 174-5) ; but our doctrine 
is Pelagianism according to the Princeton Review, and there- 
fore, according to the same authority, Pelagianism " is nothing 
short of" Augustinism on this "fundamental" doctrine, and 
contains " the very thing which the old Calvinists meant'" and 
hence our Reviewer lapses in one point when he says of our 
own assertions, " It is now asserted, for the first time, so far 
as we know, since the world began, that these two modes of 
representation [the Augustinian and Pelagian] mean the same 
thing." t When did the world begin? Eight years before 
the sermon was conceived to which that assertion has been 
falsely imputed, the Princeton Review asserted, (and not for the 
first time, so far as we know,) that the doctrine which is now 
termed Pelagian means " nothing short" of the doctrine which 
is now termed Calvinistic. For ourselves we have uniformly 
believed that Pelagianism differs in essence from theories like 
those of Dwight and Spring, and that while the old Calvinists 
have, as practical Christians, been satisfied with such theories,, 
they have as metaphysicians demanded a different scheme. 

The learned Reviewer is in a trilemma. Either he believes 
that the old Calvinists, acting as logicians and as practical men, 

* See Bib. Repertory, Vol. XIV. pp. 543, 544. That Review also avers that Dr. 
Emmons and all the New Divinity men " not only reject the doctrine, but speak of it 
in the same contemptuous manner as did the Pelagians," p. 542. This is only one 
specimen of the self-contradictions into which a " figurative theology 1 ' winds its course. 

f Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. p. 128. 
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said what they meant in literal terms, in which case he contra- 
dicts himself; or, secondly, he believes, that as logicians, they 
Baid literally what they meant, and as practical men, they 
merged their language into bold figures; in which case he 
agrees with the proscribed sermon, and this will never do ; or, 
thirdly, he believes, that both as logicians and as practical men, 
they used the language of their creeds as intensely figurative ; in 
which case, he is as much more latitudinarian than the sermon, 
as he supposes the sermon to be more latitudinarian than the 
system of Dr. Gill. And he does in fact go beyond that dis- 
course in thus "philosophizing away" the ancient standards. 
For, according to his theory, we must conceive of the giants of 
Calvinism as arguing, in their philosophical treatises, that we 
cannot be rightly punished unless we be previously exposed to 
punishment, that the liability to an infliction secures the just- 
ness of that infliction, that we should not have been thus " ex- 
posed to punishment," i. e. guilty, unless we had " sinned in 
Adam;" or, which is the same thing, unless we had been 
" treated as sinners," or, which is the same thing, unless we had 
been punished ! And did the sturdy Calvinism of the schools 
swing thus backward and forward in an incessant motion, with- 
out progress ? Did those stern metaphysicians think that they 
were inferring man's exposure to punishment, i. e. his guilt, 
from the fact that man was punished, i. e. was treated as a 
sinner?* If so, then we have a new proof of the tendency of 
bold metaphors to " bewilder" a theorist. In his Commentary 
on Romans v. 12, "Wherefore as by one man," &c, Dr. Hodge 
has exhibited what he regards as the metaphysical, as well as 
the practical, view of those dialectical writers. The word " sin, 
in the first phrase, " by one man sin entered into the world, 
means imputed sin, and thus the entire phrase means, " On his 
[Adam's] account all men are regarded and treated as sin- 
ners !"f The word " death," in the phrase, " and death by sin" 
means " the penalty of the law, or the evils threatened as the 
punishment of sin." J "Of course, as sin means imputed sin, 
this second phrase means, Because all men are regarded and 
treated as sinners, i. e. punished, therefore all men are exposed 
to "the penalty of the law, or the evils threatened as the 
punishment of sin." The third phrase, " and so death passed 
upon all men" means, "All men became exposed to penal evils, 
or the penalty due to sin." § The fourth phrase, "for that all 
have sinned," means, "All men are regarded and treated as 

* Even in their practical meditations, they did not always thus denude their argu- 
ment of meaning, but used justice, &c, for fitness, &c. See above. 

f Com. on Rom., First ed., pp. 180, 190. t lb. pp. 180. 190. 

§ lb. p. 181. 
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sinners!"* Combining, then, the four phrases, we have the 
following argument: On account of one man, all men are 
regarded and punished as sinners, and because they are re- 
garded and punished as sinners they are subjected to punish- 
ment, and so all men become exposed to punishment, because 
all men are regarded and punished as sinners ! Now, if this be 
the didactic Calvinism of the creeds, can we blame the New 
England writers for aiming to clear up the phraseology of those 
creeds ? Aud can we avoid the necessity of admitting, that a 
calm intellect would never have devised such a metaphorical 
style for repeating over and over the same idea, and also that 
" the well-schooled divine may, although he seldom does, escape 
the confusing (' bewildering') influence of this ambiguous no- 
menclature V (Conv. Serm., p. 567.) Is it not true by our 
Reviewer's own showing, that if men be over-charmed with 
favourite words, they will see Pelagianism where these words 
are missed, aud if they only hear the grateful sounds they will 
care too little for the substance of doctrine, and will be some- 
times led to nullify the internal signs of inspiration, by emas- 
culating the vigorous thought which it embodies ? The plain 
fact is, that our Reviewer does not often venture to expose the 
old theory of imputation ; nor even to state the biblical truth in 
the clear language of Mr. Stuart and Mr. Barnes, and he there- 
fore hides the doctrine within a nest of technical terms. He 
uses the ancient phraseology, and denudes it of its theoretic 
meaning; he tacitly yields to the objections of New England 
divines, but like the ancient buyer, he cries, " it is naught, it is 
naught," and hurls at these divines the hard epithets of Neology, 
Rationalism, Bohr, and especially Felagius ; and all this while 
he likens himself to " a man behind the walls of Gibraltar, or of 
Ehrenbreitstein." Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. p. 319. 

Having now seen that the old writers, in their better hours, 
have been wont to give up their doctrine of a literally imputed 
sin, let us pass to the doctrine of involuntary sin. This includes 
the second and third parts of original sin, as anciently defined. 
The three parts were, first, our participation in Adam's offence ; 
secondly, our involuntary want of original righteousness ; and 
thirdly, our involuntary deprivation of nature (see pp. 124 — 129 
above). These last two divisions constitute original sin in its 
more recent and restricted meaning. They are sometimes called 
inherent and passive, in distinction from active and imputed 
transgression. 

In the first place, let us inquire, What is the true doctrine 
with regard to the nature of sin ? Both inspiration and com- 

■ * Cora., on Rom., First ed., p. 183. 
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mon sense reply : Sin is that which in and of itself, apart from 
its causes and results, deserves to be condemned by the con- 
science, to be repented of, to receive the eternal punishment 
inflicted by the Judge at the last day ; and it consists in the 
choice or preference of that which the conscience requires us to 
refuse, or in the voluntary refusal of that which the conscience 
requires us to prefer. — When it is said that sin is the transgres- 
sion of the law, the objector replies that sin lies deeper than in 
an outward, overt act. Very true — it involves the covert, deep 
preference for a wrong outward act. But the objector adds, it 
lies deeper still ; not in the executive volition but in the inclina- 
tion, disposition, propensity to choose wrong. Very true. It 
does not lie in the executive volition, but in the inclination, dis- 
position, propensity to choose wrong, provided that these words 
be used, as they often are, to denote a generic choice or pre- 
ference, lying deeper than the specific choices. The objector 
misrepresents this doctrine, when he supposes that it confines 
moral agency to the individual, subordinate preferences, or, still 
worse, to the imperative volitions. By no means. It asserts 
that sin consists in all preferences which the conscience con- 
demns, and especially in those ultimate governing, predomi- 
nating preferences which are often termed, loosely however, in- 
clination, disposition, propensity. Every choice which the con- 
science disapproves, deserves eternal punishment, and it only is 
sin* But the objector replies, Sin goes deeper still } it belongs 
to the man who sins, and not to his acts alone. Just so ; for 
acts alone cannot be conceived of. An act of a man is the 
man himself acting, just as " a form of theology is theology in a 
certain form." This is the distinctive New England divinity. 

The fact that all men previously to Regeneration do sin and 
only sin in all their moral acts, implies, what our consciousness 
also teaches, that there is, lying back of our sinful choices and 
occasioning them, a disordered state of the sensibilities, or an 
involuntary corruption.* Part of this is called by Storr, Matt, 
Reinhard, and many others, " a preponderance of the propensities 
of our nature for the objects and pleasures of sense." The whole 
of it is called by Turretin, Calvin, and others, " vitiosity," " the 
depravation of nature formerly good and pure," " natural, native, 
hereditary depravity/' the " disorder of nature," the insubordi- 
nation of the lower to the higher nature, the disease, sickness 

* Our critic has more than once confounded this truth with the Pelagian error! 
that all men have a nature precisely like that of Adam before he sinned I He also 
declares, p. 311, that in logical accordance with the sermon under review, Regenera- 
tion " cannot be the production of a new nature," hut must " consist in some act of 
the soul 1" A moment's reflection will convince him, that according to that sermon, 
the nature inclining to mere sin is changed in regeneration into a nature inclining to 
holiness, and that by the omnipotence of the regenerating Spirit* 
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of the soul, lue*, fames, iraUta, fee* A man is sinful in har- 
bouring, indulging, complying with his evil tendencies, hut he 
is not-sinful for the mere fact of their natural existence, of their 
existence antecedent to his choke. " Mankind are not them- 
selves to be blamed for being born with a depraved nature."* 
Still this nature is so odious in itself and so pernicious in its 
influence, that our emotions often prompt us to stigmatize it as 
itself sin.f It is wholesome to form this conception at certain 
times, even more so than to conceive of corporeal acts as them- 
selves blameable, or of a cathedral or a chalice at the altar, or a 
baptismal font, as themselves holy. — But these effusions of a 
pious heart are congealed by some into the stiff and literal ex- 
pressions of a theory unlike the preceding. Therefore, 

We will, ia the second place, inquire, What is the theory of 
passive, inherent, involuntary sin. Our Reviewer frankly defines 
this doctrine, when he says, that we have " an innate, hereditary, 
sinfal corruption of nature ;" that we have derived from Adam 
" a nature not merely diseased, weakened or predisposed to evil, 
but which is ' itself as well as 'all the motions thereof, truly 
and properly sin/ " J Having already admitted that many theo- 
logians have believed in our moral guilt for the crime of Adam, 
we also admit that some have believed in our moral guilt for the 
very make of our souls. The two themes have been by some 
mdissolubly blended, and it has been, therefore, maintained that 
our inherent as well as our imputed sin is ill-deserving, and is 
justly punishable with the second death. Men have spoken of 
this inherent sin as propagated from parent to child, and have 
characterized it, in this relation, as the sin of nature distinct 
from the sin of person ; " because the immediate subject of this 
[propagated] sin is not a person, but human nature vitiated by 
the actual transgression of a person ; which nature being com- 
municated to posterity, there is also communicated in it this 
inherent corruption. As therefore in Adam the person corrupts 
the nature, so in his posterity the nature corrupts the person "§ 
In the third place let us inquire, how can these two theories 

• Storr and Flatt, B. III. § 57. 

f " That inherent depravity is truly and properly sin, is a different intellectual pro* 
position from the statement that it is not properly sin.' 1 Bib. Rep. XXIII. 33S. In 
this sentence, as also on p. 341, our Reviewer soberly represents us as endeavouring 
to show, that sinful and not sinful mean the same thing ; and in the next sentence, 
that ability and inability mean the same thing I No wonder, that, having invented 
this design for us, he should find it necessary to say that we made use of some Ger- 
man theory to accomplish this design. The truth is, that we have represented the 
word " cannot" as often meaning the same with " will not," and the word " sinful" as 
often meaning the same with " odious and certainly inducing sin." Does not the 
Reviewer perceive his misstatements on this subject ? They are but one specimen of 
the general style of his critique. 

X Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. pp. 310, 311, 314, 315. 
§ Turretin, Inst. Theol. Eienet, Pars I. p. 701. 
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be harmonized ? As two theories literally stated they cannot 
be; for the notion of a literally passive sin belongs to the theo- 
logy neither of a right intellect nor of a right heart. Still the 
evangelical system which includes the one doctrine, may be 
essentially like that which includes the other, just as Homer and 
Milton were essentially like Virgil and Cowper, although the two 
former were blind, and the two latter could see the son-light. 

But this is not all. We rejoice in the assurance that multi- 
tudes who believe at times in the strict sinfulness of our invo- 
luntary and passive states, do still at other and better times 
contradict themselves, merge their proposition back into the 
mere language of feeling, whence it first came out, and then they 
agree with their adversaries. As architecture has been called 
" frozen music," so many a scholastic proposition may be called 
frozen eloquence, or poetry, which often melts again into its pri- 
mitive and impressive form. The following are some proofs of 
the substantial unity among disputants on this theme. 

First, many who insist that our passive sin is the punishment 
for our imputed sin, do yet often betray a belief that it is not so 
in any proper sense of the terms, for they often affirm that one 
sin is never the punishment of another. What ! does a pure 
Father inflict iniquity upon his children? The very phrase 
" God inflicts sin" is, as Sir James Mackintosh would say, one 
of those " uncouth and jarring forms of speech not unfitly repre- 
senting a violent departure from the general judgment of man- 
kind." Will a wise God punish sinners by sentencing them to 
sin, the very state which as sinners they love more than all things 
else ! Yet if there is one expression of technical theologians, 
more common than another, it is, that God inflicts our inborn 
iniquity upon us as a punishment for our iniquity in Adam. 
Spiritual death is a punishment for our imputed sin ; our native 
corruption is part of our spiritual death; this corruption is sin, 
therefore sin is the punishment of sin. 

" Dr. Twiss, the learned Prolocutor of the Westminster As- 
sembly, justifies the declaration that ' the original sin which the 
children of Adam contract is a punishment of the actual sin 
committed by the same man/ Beza says, ' There are three 
things which make man guilty before God ; first, the fault flow- 
ing from the fact that we all sinned in the first man ; secondly, 
the corruption which is a punishment of that fault, and was im- 
posed upon Adam as well as upon his descendants/ &c. The 
renowned Chamierus writes : i Whence also Augustine calls ori- 
ginal sin the punishment of the first sin. But how can it be a 
punishment, unless that first sin itself be imputed to us V Strac- 
kius describes ' the actual defection of all the descendants of 
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Adam, who assuredly, in the loins of their progenitor, revolted 
from God to the devil ; and on account of that revolt a cor- 
ruption or vitiosity of nature has been inflicted on man by the 
Deity in just judgment; both of which make man miserable 
and obnoxious to the anger of God, and to eternal damnation/ 
&c. &c. See Biveti Opp., Tom. III. pp. 802, 804, 806, 809. 
Turretin (Inst. Theol. Elenct., Pars I. p. 693) quotes with appro- 
bation the words of Peter Martyr, ' when he teaches that our 
original corruption is a punishment for the sin of Adam : " Truly 
there is no one who doubts/' says Martyr, " that original sin is 
inflicted upon us for avenging and punishing the first offence." ' 
The learned Thomas Boston says (Body of Divinity, Vol. I. 
p. 308) : ' This want of original righteousness is a sin : — it is 
also a punishment of sin, and so is justly inflicted by God/ See 
also Bp. Burgess on Original Sin, P. I. ch. ix. sec. 2." 

Notwithstanding all the light reflected on this subject by New 
England divines, our Reviewer often adheres to the old repre- 
sentations. He says, " According to this view, hereditary de- 
pravity follows as a penal evil, from Adam's sin, and is not the 
ground of its imputation to men. This, according to our under- 
standing of it, is essentially the old Calvinistic doctrine. This 
is our doctrine, and the doctrine of the standards of our church."* 
Again, after quoting with approbation the old Lutheran creeds, 
which declare that our defects and our concupiscence are punish- 
ments, the Reviewer sums up the whole by saying, " Hence, 
the loss of original righteousness, and corruption of nature, are 
penal evils. This, we are persuaded, is the common Calvinistic 
doctrine on this subject."t He often says, that our native cor- 
ruption is the "effect," "result/ 1 "consequence/' of God's 
withdrawing His Spirit from our race ; and all this is explained 
by the remark : " We think the position of Storr is perfectly cor- 
rect, that the consequences of punishment are themselves punish- 
ment, in so far as they were taken into view by the Judge in 
passing sentence, and came within the scope of his design/'J 
The Reviewer, then, is resolute at times in clinging to the old 
statement that original sin is the punishment of sin. But, are 
there not better hours in which his reverence for the moral 
government of God prevails over this artificial logic ? He takes 
great pains to say in repeated instances, " We do not teadh, how- 
ever, that sin is the punishment of sin. The punishment we suffer 
for Adam's sin, is abandonment on the part of God, the with* 

• Bib. Repertory, Vol. VII. p. 410. 
f Bib. Repertory, Vol. VII. p. 430, 431. 

t Bib. Repertory, Vol. VI. p. 464. This article is also unanimously ascribed to our 
Reviewer. 

VOL. II. I, 
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holding of Divine influences; corruption is consequent on this 
abandonment."* And what are we to believe ? Now, original 
sin is a penal evil, but then " we do not teach that sin is penal." 
Here it is, as Melancthon says, a punishment, but there " we 
hardly teach" that it is a punishment. (Bib. Rep., Vol. YI. 
p. 456.) In conflict with one objection, original sin is " truly 
and properly sin," deserving the Divine wrath; in conflict with 
another, it is a consequence of a penal abandonment ; and with 
still another, the foreseen intended consequence of a punishment 
is itself a punishment ; but still, human nature at last breaks 
down this frail metaphysics, and the Reviewer has the manliness 
to avow that " sin is not the punishment of sin." We knew 
that he did not practically believe it to be a real punishment, 
when he asserted that it was so. A good man can never hold 
out in such a belief. He may adopt various modes of explain- 
ing his inconsistencies, but the true mode is to confess that a 
pious heart triumphs over erring syllogisms. If any pious divine 
should venture to say in his prayers, f " Thou hast inflicted sin 
upon me, as a punishment for my having a previous sin imputed 
to me," be would mean that the primal sin was imputed to him 
in a figure, and the inflicted sin is likewise metaphorical, and 
the punishment is equally a trope, and the solemn import of the 
whole is, that a holy Sovereign, in testimony of his opposition 
to Adam's crime, has entailed appropriate evils upon all Adam's 
descendants. And in this style, often impressive, but alas I how 
far from the " simplicity of the Gospel," we believe with tears, 
that our Judge has inflicted a peculiar kind of sin (i. e. evil) upon 
us in a peculiar kind of punishment (i. e. appropriate suffering), 
for another kind of sin which was in a peculiar way chargeable 
upon us, before " the first man-child was born into the world" 

Secondly, divines who contend that our passive nature is itself 
sin, often disown their doctrine by affirming that God is not 
the author of any sin. This argument is in a short compass. 
Our Reviewer says, " that we have derived from A dam a nature 
not merely diseased, weakened, or predisposed to evil, but which 
is € itself 9 as well as all the motions thereof ' truly and properly 
sin/ n % The first question is, Who made our nature ? Did 1 
Adam create us ? Did we create ourselves ? The general belief 
of Calvinists is that God creates every human soul. Does not 
then the involuntary, inborn nature of the soul belong to the 
soul when made ? It is the soul. The Maker of the Spirit is 

* Bib. Repertory, Vol VI. p. 453. It is interesting to remember that Augwtin« 
abounds with repetitions of the remark, that sin is the punishment of sin ; see Wiggera s 
Hist. Presentation, Ch. V. VI. Pelagius denied it. What does our Reviewer infer* 
whenever he detects a New England divine in any agreement with Pelagius? 

f Whatever is strictly true, may be expressed to the God of truth. 

X Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. pp. 314, 315. 
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the Maker of that nature. If that nature be da itself, He is the 
author of sin. Does our Reviewer, in his calm hours, believe 
that? We presume not. Why not? Only because, in his 
calm hours, he does not believe that our nature as distinct from 
its " motions" is " truly and properly sin." Everybody knows 
that when Calvinists are charged with making God the author 
of sin, they deny that our nature is sin, just as positively as our 
Reviewer has affirmed it. When Felagius accused Augustine 
of believing in a " natural sin/' the pious bishop resented the 
accusation, and would not even sanction the phrase " natural," 
but insisted on the phrase " original sin." Turretin is clear in 
avowing that " the Bible makes a distinction between nature and 
the sin adhering to it," that " human nature is termed lawless, 
not because it is itself rin, but because having sin in itself it is 
well denominated sinful," and that such phrases, as imply that 
our nature itself is sin are used "for expressing the magnitude 
of our corruption the more forcibly" * i. e. they belong to the 
theology of feeling. So the sharp-sighted Pictet denies, just as 
pointedly as our Reviewer affirms, that the nature of man is 
itself sin ; for he says, that if it be sin, the author of our nature 
must be the author of sin ; see La Theologie Chretienne, Liv. VI. 
chap, vii., viii. Will our Reviewer, in order to reconcile 
himself with these Genevan divines, admit that he spoke in the 
language of feeling ? 

Thirdly, many who dispute for the doctrine of passive trans* 
gression, expose their habitual want of faith in it, by denying 
that we can strictly feel either penitenoe or remore for it, or 
deserve on account of it the condemnatory sentence of the last 
day. What kind of iniquity is that in view of which we are to 
have no repentance or compunction ? This involuntary sin is 
said to be the "causal iniquity from which all other comes, and 
which is therefore more dreadful than any other." Bishop 
Burgess calls it " in some respects more grievous and heavy 
than actual sins," and yet he makes the following confession : 
" Now in this strict sense, though it be our duty with sorrow 
to be humbled for original sin, yet we cannot be properly said 
to repent of it, because it was not a sin ever committed by us 
personally, or through our own actual will. So that although 
we may not so properly (it may be) exhort men to repent of this 
original sin, yet we must press them to a deep and daily humi- 
liation under it, and that not as a punishment or an affliction 



* See, among other passages, Turretin Inst. Theol. Elenct., Pars I. p. 702. Still, 
Turretin admits occasionally into his dogmatic style the same improper use of terms 
which we find in our Reviewer. But what does he mean in his more considerate 
hours ?— ^Augustine contradicted himself in the same way. 

t 2 
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only, but as a true aud proper sin." * Is not Fictet an autho- 
rity on this subject ? When answering the objection that we 
have no compunction of conscience on account of Adam's or our 
own involuntary sin, he says, " that as we ordinarily feel remorse 
on account of that only which we have done ourselves, when we 
see that we could have abstained from it, we must not be sur- 
prised if we feel no remorse on account of this original corrup- 
tion.f Hundreds of the like confessions are to be found among 
such polemic writers even. They agree in declaring that the 
evil which God himself has inflicted on our natures, and inserted 
within them, is to be mourned over, but not repented of; that 
it calls for humiliation, but not remorse. This evil is therefore 
a very peculiar kind of sin, if it be sin at all. And, we put it to 
the conscience of preachers, What must be the moral influence 
of saying, in didactic style, that there is a real and literal 
wickedness of which men both cannot and need not properly 
repent? Does Inspiration thus speak of any iniquity "which 
needeth not to be repented of ?" 

It follows, of course, that if our native and passive state 
deserve not to be viewed with remorse in this world, it will not 
be punished with remorse in the world to come. The sure test 
of wickedness is, its moral desert of the condemning sentence at 
the last day. If any condition do not merit the final sentence 
it is not criminal. A nature may be intimately associated with 
iniquity, and as such may, like an instrument of death, be viewed 
with dread. But if it be precisely such as God made it, and if 
it have never transgressed any rule of action, how will it be con- 
demned to the punishment which the law threatens? Where is 
the verse of the chapter which specifies the legal penalty threat- 
ened for no act of disobedience ? Imagine that a new-born or an 
unborn child has never indulged or felt one wrong emotion; — 
such a state can be imagined, whether it have or have not been 
ever real ; — and in that state the infant is summoned before its 
Judge, to give an account of itself just as it was made. la 
what words would be pronounced its sentence to an eternity of 
strict punishment ? Repeat the words of its moral condemna- 
tion to the remorse which is the worm that never dies. — " Be- 
cause I was an hungered, and thou gavest me no meat!"— 
" Inasmuch as thou didst it not to one of the least of these my 
brethren, thou didst it not unto me ! " 

In order to maintain the ill-desert of infants as soon as born, 
some divines, especially in New England, have maintained, with 
Clement, Origen, and other Greek Fathers, that an infant com- 

• Treatise on Original Sin, Part I. ch. ii. sect. 8. " Men/' says Bishop Burgess, 
" may use words as they please." 

f La Theologie Chretienne, Li v. vi. chap. vii. 
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mences its actual transgressions on the very day of its birth. 
Thus they renounce the theory of a passive sin. Others main- 
tain that an infant will develop its evil nature as soon as it leaves 
the world, and will deserve to be punished for this development, 
and so they renounce the theory that the undeveloped nature 
deserves to be strictly punished. Others maintain that an infant 
merits the penalty of the law, because and only because it 
actively sinned in Adam, and thus they too renounce the theory 
of a passive sin, ill-deserving in itself. Some affirm with Au- 
gustine, who has been named durus pater infantum, " that infants 
dying without baptism will, on account of their imputed sin, be 
in the mildest punishment (in mitissima damnatione) ;" but the 
great majority of modern Calvinists are indignant at being 
accused of believing that infants will be punished at all. Whence 
come these doubts ? If infants are guilty of real wickedness 
before their own personal choice, why will they not be punished 
for it? Are men who found their whole theology upon "jus- 
tice," to be shocked at the idea that justice will be executed? 
Is not this attribute an amiable and a glorious one ? Shall Cal- 
vinists recoil from it ? And besides, men speak of original sin 
as the source, the fountain of all pollution, and therefore as in 
many respects the most flagitious of all. From it all our choices 
derive their vile character. They would be innocent, if it were 
not for this. Why is it, then, that this fontal sin deserves less 
punishment than do the outflowings of it ? Why is the super- 
lative transgression to be most mildly avenged ? The plain truth 
is, that human nature and sanctified nature give out under the 
notion of a criminality in which the criminal has had no choice, 
and every sign of shrinking from the idea that infants will be 
punished for their passive wickedness, is a sign of a practical 
unbelief that such wickedness deserves punishment. The Hop- 
kinsian theory that they choose wrong as soon as they are born, 
is indispensable to the fixed conviction that they are ill-deserving 
as soon as born. Without that theory their ill-desert is a mere 
fitness for receiving certain insignia of disgrace ; their punish- 
ment is that disgrace ; it is appropriate suffering inflicted, like 
the pains of this life, by a sovereign for the sake of manifesting 
abhorrence for all the occasions and concomitants of sin. If 
infants have not transgressed the law, they will certainly trans- 
gress it, unless saved by him who came to rescue the lost, and 
in this view they need the blood of the sacrifice. Now it is easy 
to see that such a loose idea of ill-desert and punishment is 
very common among those who deny the actual, and contend 
for the passive, wickedness of infants. It is an idea which meets 
the moral taste. When Cranmer, exclaiming, " This right 
hand has offended," thrust it into the flames, he illurfc i tad this 
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vague and poetical notion of penalty. The fire consuming that 
band first of all emitted light on the odiousness of the wrong 
choice which had prompted the evil movement of that hand. 
It wns justice as a sense of fitness, which inflicted this evil upon 
the erring member. The sin of the hand was figurative, the 
punishment figurative, the justice figurative; but it is this very 
kind of punishment, justice, and sin, which Calvinists often 
mean.when they speak of the just penalties of involuntary sin. 
Their theology on this theme is often the sound theology of the 
heart.* 

Fourthly, many who contend, with our Reviewer, tbat our 
u nature itself" and "all the motions thereof" are "truly and 
properly sin," evince their practical disbelief of their doctrine, 
by confessing that we have by nature many amiable sentiments. 
Is there an amiable species of wickedness? They confess that 
Christ loved the unregenerate young man. Did he love sin ? 
Is it to be said in a figure, that our great High Priest " was a 
sinner," and then literally that he loved a person whose "nature 
itself" and all whose motions, were " truly and properly sin"? 
The fearful question arises, what did Christ love in such a person ? 
There is a limit, beyond which our Reviewer must not indulge 
in such extravagant language. When unguarded, it is full of 
danger. It drives men into Pelagianism. It has ruined thou- 
sands of souls. He must and will modify it into the assertion 
that Christ was pleased with a man whose nature was on the 
whole unlovely, and all whose voluntary "motions" were 
sin, but many of whose instinctive feelings were beautiful. 
What does the Princeton Review itself declare, when it ap- 
proaches the truth " at another angle" J It says more than once, 
as in Vol. XI. p. 389, €t Every one performs a multitude of acts, 
because they are right." But every one is not regenerate. 
Therefore, millions of unregenerate men, whose nature itself 
and ts all whose motions are sin," perform right acts. Hence, 
as that Review divides original sin into imputed and inherent, 
and then subdivides inherent sin into negative and positive, it 
must complete its analysis by dividing our actual sin into right 
sin and wrong sin. That Review insists that its theology is not 
" philosophical." It is not ; but it is far more philosophical than 
biblical, save when it turns back its theories into " intense ex- 
pressions of the New England divinity." 

Fifthly, many who contend for the doctrine of involuntary 
sin, virtually confess that they use the term, sin, in a meta- 
phorical sense. Our Reviewer has abundantly shown that this 
word is often used as a figure of speech ; for the whole doctrine 
of imputed sin is, according to him, a doctrine of sin without 

* See pp. 134j 135, above. 
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any moral demerit. If, then, the first and fundamental part of 
original sin be thus metaphorical, it is easy to show that the 
second and third parts of it have the same nature with their 
foundation.* 

Many use the word, sin, to denote the occasion of a wicked 
choice. When asked whether the involuntary occasion, apart 
from the choice itself, deserves eternal punishment, they will 
often reply, or, rather, He who made them replies through them, 
No. We say the same. The natural tendency of an excited 
mind is, to indulge in the metaphor of " the cause for the effect." 
Thus we speak of a cannon as cruel, on account of the pain 
which results from it. Much more, then, may we speak of our 
disordered nature as sinful, because it so infallibly tempts us to 
transgression. But of such a style we say in our calmer hours, 
as Turretin says of Ezekiel, xviii. 20, "Non est absolute et sim- 
pliciter intelligendus prout sonat." Alcohol tempts men to 
iniquity, and is itself iniquity — in a figure of speech. Turretin, 
conceding that the law does not prohibit our being born with 
inherent corruption, yet affirms that this corruption is legally 
condemned, " because it opposes that righteousness and sanctity 
which the law does exact of all; f *• e. the law requires holiness, 
but not a native freedom from corruption, in and of itself. It 
is a sin, because it opposes holiness, i. e. because of its tendencies, 
not its nature. The renowned Pictet has the following note- 
worthy passage : " It is objected that God has not, in his law, 
forbidden original corruption, and therefore it is no sin. I reply, 
that we must not be surprised if the law has not at all forbidden 
original corruption, because the law supposes man innocent, and it 
forbids only actual sins, stick as Adam could commit. Further, it 
cannot be denied that the law requires perfect holiness, to which 
this corruption is adverse "% What are we to infer ? Plainly 
that our passive sin becomes a trangression of the law, merely 
as it induces that which only is a transgression of the law, and 

* Here we may observe, in passing, that none are more inclined than our Reviewer 
to interpret certain phrases as figurative, and none are more inclined to complain of 
others for doing the same thing. He sometimes evades, for example, the biblical 
doctrine of General Atonement, by pleading the metaphorical character of the passages 
in which it is plainly taught. He opposes the commentators who do not infer from 
the Bible, that Christ was literally punished. But why ? Because the Bible plainly 
declares that he was punished. In what passages ? " He bore our sins" &c. Are 
those passages literal 1 Then some venerable divines are right in affirming that 
Christ literally took upon him our iniquities ; see p. 113 above. But no ; our Re- 
viewer says those passages are figurative ; sin is used in a metaphor, for the punishment 
of sin. Indeed 1 Then the very phrases which affirm that Christ was literally punched, 
are, after all, metaphorical ! Why was not this thought of before ? So turns the kaleido- 
scope. Nothing, however, can be more natural than all this. It is a proverb, that we 
are willing to speak of our own favourite words or friends, as we are unwilling to hear 
others speak of them. 

f Theol. Inst., Pars I. p. 699. 

X La Theologie Cbretienne, Liv. VI. chap. viL 
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which only is sin in the biblical sense. This is the theology of 
the Convention Sermon. 

But, again ; these divines often confess that they use the term 
passive sin, to denote a mere result of wrong preference. When 
asked whether the result apart from that choice, merits everlast- 
ing punishment, they will often give way to the inspirations of 
Heaven, and answer, just as we answer — No. Nothing is more 
natural than for a man, grieving over the dire effects of his per- 
verse will, to exclaim, they are sinful effects, just as he speaks of 
the peace flowing from a good life, as a holy peace, just as he 
uses, in any other instance, the metaphor of the " effect for the 
cause." In this manner our involuntary evil propensities are 
termed sinful, because we have voluntarily indulged, and thereby 
strengthened them. If we had uniformly resisted them from 
the earliest period of our moral agency, we should have secured 
that aid by which we should have subdued these inward foes. 
Our sin lies in not choosing to resist, in preferring to gratify, in 
harbouring them, in adopting them as our own, and this sin is 
metaphorically extended to the objects which it cherishes.* 

It is psychologically interesting to see how often our native 
corruption is termed sin, because, according to the ancient 
Calvinistic theory, it is the result of our own ante-natal offence. 
It is so termed, not because apart from its occasion it deserves 
the penalty of the moral law, but because it presupposes that 
ourselves have in some way performed an act which deserves the 
penalty of that law. The judgment of man will at last wind 
itself through all sorts of theories into the belief that nothing can 
be blameable, save as it stands related to a choice. It is because 
original sin involves our choice in Adam, that many Calvinists 
have supposed it to be our real sin. It is not our inherent as 
separate from our justly imputed wickedness that condemns us; 
but it is original sin in the large sense, including our primitive 
volition to incur all our present evils.f In Biv. Opp., Tom. III. 
pp. 801, 803, 813, 815, 817, 820, will be found nearly all the 

* So, likewise, it has been pretended, that we are morally guilty of Adam's sin, be- 
cause we acknowledge that sin as our own, by every act of voluntary transgression. 
We adopt it, and so far forth are voluntary in it. 

f No source of mistake is more copious than this. We are apt to suppose that 
when the old writers ascribe a bad moral quality to our passive nature, they always do 
it without regard to our having willed that nature. Sometimes they do so ; but the 
theory is, that original sin, as a whole, is blameworthy, because it involves our Paradi- 
siacal choice. 

There is another theory which may here be mentioned as illustrating the funda- 
mental law of human belief, by which men are compelled to admit the indispensable 
connection between all blameworthiness and choice. It is the theory of the seientia 
Dei media, according to which God foresaw how all men would have acted, if they had 
been in Adam's place, and he therefore holds them ill-deserving for what they would 
have done if i hey had existed then, there, and in those circumstances. He interpreted 
Adam's act as if it had been theirs, because it would have been theirs if they had been 
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following citations, which are no less important for the mere 
psychologist than for the theologian. 

" It is not only said by Cardinal Toletus, that ' all in Adam 
were forbidden to eat of the tree/ but Protestant Molinseus de- 
clares that ' we sinned in Adam, and therefore in him we willed 
this depravation/ N. Hunnius teaches, that as the first sin 
' was committed voluntarily by Adam, so, likewise, it was com- 
mitted voluntarily by all individuals, and as all were voluntarily 
made sinners in Adam, so all coming from him are born volun- 
tary sinners.' i They who pronounce that sin (of all men in one) 
simply involuntary/ says Francis Junius, ' are very much de- 
ceived, since the same thing may be said to be voluntary and 
involuntary in various respects, whether you regard its genera- 
tion or its constitution. For, on account of our common origin, 
it was the voluntary offence of all men in Adam sinning (al- 
though it was not voluntary in respect of our individual origin); 
and it is voluntary in respect of ourselves as individuals on 
account of what we are (although it arose from a corrupt nature 
brought upon us, and not from our own will) ; that is, from the 
origin of our individual nature, and not from our volition. 1 
Grossius, speaking of the sin which all human nature committed 
in and with the first pair, says, ' For the will of the progenitors 
was the will of their descendants, and the descendants willed in 
their progenitors, in whom, as in the root of the entire human 
race, the descendants sinned and transgressed the law/ Pfeilen 
says, that the sin of the first man, which may be regarded as a 
sin of nature rather than of a person, ' cannot be termed invo- 
luntary in respect of infants, because it took its origin from a 
vicious will, and the first will of sinning man was, as it were, the 
will of the entire human race/ The phrase ' as it were 1 means 
that the will was that of the race virtually, though not in their 
separate individuality ; see pp. 130, 131 above. The noted Tran- 
sylvanian Catechism expresses the doctrine with singular clear- 
ness. The question stands : ' Is original sin a punishment or a 
sin V The answer follows : c It is a sin (culpa), if you consider the 
whole human race to have been in Adam as the root (Rom. v. 12) ; 
but it is a punishment if you regard the corruption which inheres 

in the condition to perform it, and thus they did perform it " interpretatively" and are 
punished justly ! This theory is often resorted to as a temporary refuge from the 
absurdities of our really sinning in Adam. But why flee to these fictions of a presumed 
or a real choice? Why not say, that we are guilty without any choice, real or 
presumed? It is because every body knows, maugre all his theories, that our choice 
is ettevtial to our guilt Suppose it be said that we cannot be blameworthy, unless we 
be poets. Would our divines endeavour to prove that all men are poets in Adam, or 
were presumed to be poets? Why not? Because there is no law of the mind 
demanding such a belief. All these fictions of our Paradisiacal sin are the signs of 
our constitutional tendency to believe in the voluntariness of all sin. 
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in each individual/ That is, it ia a sin so far forth as, and in 
the sense in which we existed in Adam, but as oar individual 
attribute it is not a sin but a punishment. As a mere passive 
state it is not blameable, but as involving our original choice it is 
so. That stout English champion for inherent sin, Bishop 
Burgess, frequently contradicts himself by admitting that it 
' doth necessarily imply/ has ' an inseparable connection' with, 
and 'is always to be looked upon as a relative to/ imputed 
voluntary sin. Bishop Burgess on Original Sin, Part I. 
chap. 9, sect. iii. ; also chap. 2, sect, x." 

Did such great men practically believe that we had put forth 
a moral choice before the birth of Cain ? Believe it ? They be- 
lieved it, just as they believed that an equitable ruler requires us 
to accomplish literal impossibilities, and will punish us eternally 
for not doing what no being in the universe can do ; for not 
even an omnipotent Being can accomplish impossibilities. 
Believe it ? They founded a theory upon it. They reasoned at 
times as if it were true ; and their theory was, that " our volun- 
tary participation in the crime of our first parents" is the cause 
of our inborn corruption, and therefore we are blameable for that 
corruption, and that corruption is our sin, so far forth as it is 
the result of our own voluntary sin, for all our sin is voluntary 
in its origin, voluntary on our part, and all our corruption is sin 
only as it was thus originally willed by us. That original will 
being given up, the corruption ceases to be our sin. The wick- 
edness of the cause was thus metaphorically extended to and 
over the result. Even the diluted Calvinism with which our 
Reviewer contents himself, recognises the principle that our evil 
nature is the effect of our antecedent sin, of a voluntary sin 
imputed to us. So far forth as it is imputed, it is our own 
voluntary transgression, and the cause of our corruption. There- 
fore, he says, " if the doctrine of imputation be given up, the 
whole doctrine of original sin must fall."* Why so ? No other 
reason can be divined, than that our disordered nature is not 
tin except as related to our causal imputed crime; i. e. it is not 
sin in and of itself. We are born with this disordered nature. 
This is a fact. No metaphysics can explain the fact away. Is 
this nature sin? ' It is sin, if the doctrine of imputation be true; 
it is not sin, unless that doctrine be true. 9 Exactly right. The 
passive sin depends on the imputed sin, and our Reviewer con- 
fesses at times that the sin, as imputed, is not a moral, ill-deserv- 
ing one; and therefore, if he be self-consistent, he must confess 
that the passive sin has the same figurative character. It is repre- 

• Bib. Repertory, Vol. VI. p. 93. See also Dr. Hodge on Rom. v. 12-21. 
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henrible, just as our sinning in Adam was reprehensible, and our 
critic, in certain states of mind, abandons the doctrine that our 
Paradisiacal crime was a reprehensible one. By a single appli- 
cation of his match, he has exploded that ingeniously articulated 
system of imputation which ancient theorists imagined would be 
more durable than the Kremlin itself; and now he must not 
attempt to hold firm the superstructure of an edifice which he 
has shattered to its foundations. It is a plain case. There is 
no help for our Reviewer. He must agree with us so long as he 
does not retract his reiterated concessions. Here it stands. Is sin 
a transgression of the law ? Yes. What law was addressed to 
oar nature before our birth ? No law, except that addressed to 
our nature in Adam. Then there was no real sin, except as we 
were once in Adam. But our Adamic life was figurative, as our 
critic admits ; then the resultant sin is figurative; and this is our 
passive sin. How can there be a literal transgression of a 
figurative law ? How can the embryo child be ill-deserving for 
its nature, viewed as opposed to a command addressed to it im- 
personally, i. e. metaphorically ? We by no means imply, that 
the masters of Calvinism have never represented a passive state 
to be blameable, apart from its voluntary origin. They have 
done so. Often, too often. Bnt they have not seldom detected 
the absurdity of the representation, and have then allied the 
passive with the first voluntary sin, and have derived from the 
latter all the guilt of the former. They have conceded that the 
nature was culpable, because the result of a blameworthy cause ; 
and if the voluntariness of the cause be denied, the criminality 
of the effect ceases. If a corporeal movement is wicked, merely 
as the result of an antecedent will, then it is not wicked in 
itself ; and if our senses and intellect and entire nature are 
wicked, merely as related to the crime which we virtually com- 
mitted in Eden, then they are not wicked in themselves. Here 
again Calvinism and Hopkinsianism coalesce in denying the cri- 
minality of any state which does not involve our own choice. 
Here, too, we see the inconsistency of those who believe in a 
passive, inborn wickedness apart from our own fault in the first 
man. They sever the branch from its root. They cherish the 
result of a principle while they discard the principle from which 
alone that result can rightly spring. 

But again, and more in general, the believers in a passive sin 
often virtually confess, that they use the term sin to denote all 
the concomitants of transgression ; not only the cause and the 
result, but also the other adjuncts of it. Deep emotion prompts 
us to call a plat of ground holy, when it is connected with holi- 
ness, and to call a nature sinful, when it is connected with sin. 
Unregenerate children are termed " holy," in 1 Cor. vii. 14, by 
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the metaphor of an adjunct for the main subject; much more, 
then, may [an uninspired man venture on the same metaphor, 
and term such children criminal, when, in point of fact, " they 
have done neither good nor evil," Rom. ix. 11. Now, that 
standard writers have often employed the phrase, inherent sin, 
in this tropical sense, is obvious from the fact, that they repre- 
sent this sin as existing in the reason, the judgment, the appe- 
tites — indeed, in all the powers and states of the intellect and 
body. Sin is in our blood. Augustine often describes our 
wickedness, as belonging, not merely to the soul, but to the 
" whole man," soul and body.* Calvin speaks of the intellect, 
will, and flesh, the entire person, as being " nothing else than 
concupiscence," which is sin;f and he speaks of sin as " spread 
over our senses and affections," and " all parts of our nature/ 1 
"every part, without exception,"! of course physical and intel- 
lectual. Turretin often calls the body corrupt, and calls corrup- 
tion sin ; he denies that sin is propagated either into the body 
or the soul, as separate from each other; he denies that the 
body, apart from the soul, is the subject of sin formally and 
completely, but he affirms that it is so, initiatively and radically.§ 
The Symbols of the Reformers describe original sin as " a cor- 
ruption of the whole nature, and of all the powers, but especially 
of the higher and principal faculties of the soul, in mind, intel- 
lect, heart, and will ;" " the mass out of which men are now 
made by God, has been corrupted and perverted in Adam>" the 
elements of our bodies are " contaminated by sin ;" " concu- 
piscence is not only a corruption of the corporeal qualities, but 
also," &c.|| Bishop Burgess not only " anatomizes the sinfulness 
of the memory, and other intellectual powers," but he also 
admits the sinfulness of the " whole body." Sometimes, how- 
ever, he explains himself to mean that " sin is not properly, till 
the soul be united to the body, yet because that (the body) is 
part of man, sin is there inchoatively and imperfectly, because it 
is in tendency to make up man," &c.1f 

Our respect for the good sense of these writers forbids us to 
believe that they fell into the habitual absurdity of supposing 
the intellect or the body to be sinful in the literal sense. In 
fact, they could not have forced their minds up to such an ano- 
malous conviction, without long* intervals of rest. Nature will 
not bear it. For a man to act on the principle that his nerves 
and bones are in themselves criminal, is no more consistent with 

• Wiggers's Hist. Pres., Ch. V. f Inst, L. II. c. i. § 8, 9. 

X Com. on Rom. vii. 24. 

§ See among other places, Tur. Inst. Tbeol., Pars I. pp. 706-710. 
|| Form. Con., pp. 640, 647. Con. Aug., 55, [25.] 

K Treatise on Original Sin, Part I. ch. i. § 1. See also Boston's Body of Divinity, 
Vol. i. pp. 309 321. Gills Body of Divinity, Vol. I. pp. 523, 529, 530. 
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mental sanity, than for him to act on the principle that they are 
intelligent ; and, out of Laputa, a man can no more persevere 
in practically believing his mere intellect to be criminal, than in 
believing a rock or a clod to be so. And yet, a thorough Cal- 
vinist can no more believe in the passive sin of the heart, than 
he can believe in the sin of the muscles and veins. It must 
habitually be regarded as a figurative sin.* 

Sixthly, the advocates of the doctrine that our nature is itself 
sin, often virtually confess that they use the word nature in a 
figurative sense. Properly it denotes that which is distinct from 
action, and, above all, from voluntary action. It denotes either 
our faculties and sensibilities themselves, or the mutual relation 
between them, or both. But when divines affirm that this nature 
is criminal, they often tacitly conjoin with it a state of action, 
and especially of voluntary action. Thus they all appeal to 
"the flesh" and to the "law of the members," in Gal. v. 17, 
and Rom. vii. 23, as illustrations of the corrupt nature ; but 
this "flesh" and this "law in the members" are not generally 
conceived of as a dormant state or condition, but rather as an 
energetic principle, not indeed identical with a wicked choice, 
but yet intimately allied with it, and often comprehending it. 
At times we distinguish the tendency from the preference. In 
general we confound them. It is very difficult, especially for 
untrained minds, to imagine the youngest infant as altogether 
inactive and involuntary. Andrew Fuller goes farther than this 
— too far — and substitutes impossible for difficult. " To talk of 
an involuntary propensity in the mind of a rational being," he 
says,t " is to talk without meaning, and in direct contradiction 
to the plainest dictates of common sense. If, then, the concur- 
rence of the will denominates a thing blameworthy, we need 
have no more dispute whether an evil disposition in a rational 
being be in itself blameworthy ; seeing the concurrence of the 
will is included in the very nature of a propensity." This, 
although an extreme statement, is yet sufficient to show the ten- 
dency of men to include a choice in a propension, and to ascribe 
the sin of the propension to the choice which it includes, rather 
than to an involuntary state. 

Seventhly, many who dispute for a sin of nature as distinct 
from one of choice, expressly declare, that they do not mean by 
sin a moral quality. What was the opinion of that authorita- 
tive bishop from whom, more than from any other man, the 

doctrine of original sin has been derived? Augustine, espe- 

* Pres. Appleton says, " Intellects, simply considered, are not the seat of moral 
disorder [i. e. sin]. The understanding, if we speak with precision, cannot be de- 
praved [i. e. sinful]." Lectures, Vol. I. pp. 443, 444, 447, &c. 

f Fuller's Works, Vol. II. p. 527. 
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daily during his later years, taught, with as much emphasis as 
our Hopkinsian divines, that all moral character consists in 
preferences ; that all iniquity has and must have its origin in 
the will ;* also, that the " sin in the members" of the baptised 
" is not called sin in the sense of making us guilty, but because 
it was produced by the guilt of the first man ; and because, by 
rebelling, it strives to draw us into guilt," &c., &c. " As far as 
respects us, we should always be without sin, until the evil (our 
concupiscence) were cured, if we were never to consent to evil."f 
He often denominates this evil an infirmity, but not of itself 
our fault ; and says of concupiscence that " though called sin, it 
is not so called because it is itself sin, but because it is produced 
by sin, just as uniting is called the hand of some one, because the 
hand produced it. But sins are what are unlawfully done, said, 
or thought, according to carnal concupiscence or ignorance, and 
when committed they, unless forgiven, hold the persons guilty. "% 

Our Reviewer represents us as attempting to accomplish a 
" feat" in reconciling Augustinism with the " radical principles" 
of the sermon which he has assailed. Did he not know that 
Augustinism has been repeatedly explained by its great author, 
as in essential harmony with those radical principles? Did he 
not know that Augustine often wrote in the language of feeling, 
and that after all his eloquent expressions in regard to passive 
sin, he declared them to be only figurative expressions ? Does 
our Reviewer agree with Augustine ? If not, is he ready for his 
favourite inference, that whoever differs from the African bishop 
is a Pelagian ? Does our critic now see any need of his stating 
or rather mis-stating a German theory, as one by which we 
might be suspected of harmonizing Augustine's reiterated asser- 
tions that all sin is voluntary, with the same assertions in a New 
England discourse? 

A volume might be filled with similar testimonies from ancient 
worthies. Notwithstanding all that our critic has imagined 
(p. 319) about " the names of all generations of saints inscribed 
on" the walls of his own Gibraltar, yet even he must confess 
that the Alexandrine and Greek Fathers stood upon no such 
fortress of strife and tumult, but occupied the same broad and 
peaceful ground which the Dwights and Appletons of New Eng- 
land have enlarged and enriched as the garden of the Lord, and 
on which the sword will soon be beaten into the ploughshare, — 
But leaving the fathers, let us listen to the voice of the clearest 
thinker among the Reformers. Zuingli, in his De Peccato Oru 
ginali Declaratio, says, that he will not contend about a word, 

• See his Unfinished Work, IV. 101. f C. Jul. II 9, 10. 

X C. Duas Epp. Pel. I. 13, a work written only ten years before Augustine's death, 
and eight years after he commenced his controversy on original sin. 
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that he will permit men to call our native tendency to self-love 
by the name of sin, and, if this be not sufficient, by the name of 
wickedness also, crime and profligacy ; but he insists that so far 
forth as it is passive and inborn, it is " not a sin but a disease."* 
" Original sin I have called a disease and not a sin, because sin 
is conjoined with fault, but fault arises from the transgression 
of one who has chosen wickedness/^ "Our original fault is 
not called a fault truly, but metaphorically on account of the 
offence of our first parent.":]: " Therefore that propension to sin 
through self-love is original sin, which propension indeed is not 
properly a sin, but is a source [of it] and natural bent [to it]. 
We will give an example from the young wolf. It is in all re- 
spects a wolf as to its natural bent, and by its ferocity would be 
led to commit all depredations. But as yet, it has borne away 
no plunder, because it could not on account of its age. In con- 
sequence of its nature, however, the hunters no more spare it 
than they would spare a wolf from whose jaws they seize the 
prey ;§ for although young, yet even now its nature is so tho- 
roughly understood by them that they know it will, when grown 
up, follow the ways of its species. This native bent, then, is 
original sin or vitiosity, but the act of plunder is sin, which comes 
from this native bent ; this itself is sin in the act, which more 
recent authors call actual sin, and which properly is sin."|| So 
in his celebrated Confession of Faith, Zuingli says : " Whether 
we will or not, we must admit that original sin, as it exists in 
Adam's descendants, is not properly a sin, as has now been 
shown ; for it is no wicked act against the law. It is therefore 
properly a disease and a condition. It is a disease, because as 
he fell through self-love, we also fall in the same way ; it is a 
condition, because as he became a servant and guilty of death, 
so we are born servants and children of wrath, and consequently 
are subjected to death."1f That our original sin is improperly 
so termed, and is merely a " disease," a " rupture," is often rei- 
terated by this excellent reformer, in his Treatise on Baptism, 
his Commentary on Romans, and his Letters to (Ecolampadius. 
And so, on this doctrine, and if on this, then on many other 
doctrines, Zuingli has bound together multitudes of verbal pole- 
mics ; for various parties are willing to confess, that our nature 

• Huldrici Zuinglii Opera, Vol. III. p. 628. f lb. 629. % lb. 629. 

§ Zuingli believed, as we do, that our native disease would expose us Co future 
suffering, unless it were removed by Him who came to heal our sicknesses. This 
suffering is not a punishment, in the sense of implying any real sin. It is a punish- 
ment in a loose sense. 

|| Huldrici Zuinglii Opera, Vol. III. pp. 631, 632. The same also is frequently re* 
peated in this Treatise. 

f Martin Lather's Simtlichen Schriften, Band XX. Ss. 1942, 1943; and Huld. 
Zoing. Opp., Tom. IV. p. 6, 
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is itself sin, provided that it be such a kind of sin as is produced 
by God, who never produces any real iniquity; such a kind of 
sin as is viewed, in and of itself, with regret instead of remorse, 
humiliation instead of penitence, and is followed with suffering 
instead of that punishment which the law threatens against all 
transgressors ; such a kind of sin as derives all its wickedness 
from its being a cause or effect or concomitant of what is truly 
iniquitous ; such a kind of sin as, according to Augustine, the 
chief author of the doctrine, is properly called a disease rather 
than a transgression of the law. And we ask as a favour from 
our assailants, if they persevere in asserting that " our nature 
itself, as well as all the motions thereof, is truly and properly 
sin," to give a definition of the conscience which condemns this 
passive nature ; and also, that they point out the inspired pas- 
sage in which this inborn nature is prohibited by the law, and 
that they rehearse the words in which it will be sentenced to the 
legal penalty at the last day. When and where, (and if nowhere, 
why so ?) are we exhorted to " resist the beginnings?' of this ger- 
minal iniquity ? not to enter upon that state which to its own 
wickedness superadds the shame of originating all other abomi- 
nations? Commit a passive iniquity? Exhort men against 
being born with evil tendencies ? What is the passive voice of 
the verb, sin ? What is the inactive form of the word, evil- 
doers ? Whv is language made without any such phrases as to 
endure or suffer a criminality without any criminal volition? 
The language of every man whispers the truth, that in practical 
life, whatever he may do among his books, he no more believes 
in this peculiar metaphysics of involuntary sin, than Bishop 
Berkeley believed in the non-existence of the material world.* 

" Truly," says John Calvin, " I abominate mere verbal dis- 
putes, by which the church is harassed to no purpose ; but I 
think that those terms ought to be religiously avoided, which 
sound as if they had an absurd meaning, especially where error 
is of pernicious consequence."f Now, it has been a great aim 
of New England writers to dispense with such terms in doc- 
trinal discussion, and confine them to their appropriate sphere. 
They have watched the theology of good men in its alternating 
forms of beauty and of power, and have tried to seize and pour- 
tray, and even daguerreotype, those features into which it has 

* We request an answer to these and similar questions as a favour. We are en- 
titled to demand such an answer as a right. It may do for once, but it will not do 
twice, for our Reviewer to escape from all objections by the plea : '• Having failed so 
entirely to understand the Sermon, we shall not he presumptuous enough to pretend to 
understand the Reply," Bib. Repertory, XXIII. p. 307, and by then proceeding to dis- 
cuss a theory of Schleiermacher, which has no more connection with the Sermon or 
Reply, than it has with an acute -angled triangle. 

f Inst., Lib. II. cap. ii. § 7. 
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been wont to settle down as its natural expression, after all the 
changes of its emotive style. Thus have they held up the en- 
during substance of doctrine, to be looked at not only through 
the stained glass of the old artists, but also in the pure light of 
heaven. It was natural that men who criticised the endeared 
phrases of other times, and condemned the errors into which 
those powerful phrases had often beguiled their adherents, should 
be repaid by volleys of intemperate words, even from those who 
at times make the same criticisms, and renounce the same errors. 
If rivers have been stained with blood by means of the verbal 
controversies on Nominalism, still more in theology, where the 
feelings of men are swift to rise, must we expect that " Gibraltar 
or Ehrenbreitstein" will bristle with armour, whenever the gen- 
tlest query is whispered about the safety of some figurative ex- 
pressions. But, our consolation is this, that the distinctive 
theology of New England is not opposed at the present day, un- 
less it be first misrepresented ; and when its arguments press 
hard, we are often told that we say " the very thing which the old 
Calvinists" meant ; and when we name the great and good men 
who have stood forth as champions of our " three radical prin- 
ciples/' we are assured that " Nolo contendere" is inscribed on 
every gun which was once pointed against the theology of An- 
drew Fuller; and when we assail the old doctrine " Lumborum 
Ada," we are gracefully reminded that the doctrine is covered 
all over with fig-leaves and flowers of rhetoric, and it now lies 
snugly hidden " behind the wrlls of Gibraltar or Ehrenbreit- 
stein." Very well, if our opponents will be so kind as to quality 
all the terms which we criticise, why may we not cultivate the 
pacific arts and virtues ? This is our aim. With this design 
was an humble sermon preached on " the one theology in two 
forms." It was intended not to shield such men as Pelagius 
from the charge of heresy, but such men as our Reviewer, from 
the charge of remaining steadfast and uniform in an absurdity. 
It was meant to be an olive branch of peace. But it is now 
found out to be first a ' weapon, striking a blow upon sturdy 
trees /* secondly, " the last arrow in the quiver ;"f and thirdly, 
if it be what its author avows it to be, then it is a " penny 
whistle." % We shall uot dispute about a name. We only re- 
assure our excellent Reviewer, that the Sermon was intended to 
call forth no such "sort of a model of candour and charity," § 
but to accelerate the coming of the day when every " weapon" 
of war sl^all be turned into a pruning hook, and when " the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid." 

• Bib. Repertory, XXII. p. 674. f lb. XXIII. p. 320. % lb. XXIII. p. 341. 
§ " We wrote a Review which we intended to make a sort of a model of candour 
(?) and charity," (!) &c. Princeton Review, XXIII. p. 307. 
VOL. II. M 
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Art. VII.— EXPLANATION OP DIFFICULT TEXTS. 

BY AN ASSOCIATION OF GENTLEMEN. 

I. Genesis, Ch. iv. v. 7. 



" If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? And if thou doest not well, sin 
lieth at the door ; and unto thee *>hall be bis desire, and thou shalt riitt over him." 

This passage is so closely connected with the preceding con- 
text, that it is necessary to turn our attention to that for a 
moment, before we proceed to its explanation. Cain and Abel 
brought an offering to God, in accordance with their respective 
employments : the former, " of the fruit of the ground/' and 
the latter, " of the firstlings of his flock and the fat thereof." 
But the Lord did not have the same respect for the offering of 
Cain that he had for that of his brother, on account of which, 
he was enraged, and, as a natural consequence, appeared down- 
cast. The Lord rebuked him by the significant questions: 
" Why art thou wroth ? and why is thy countenance fallen ? " 
and adds, in the verse now under discussion : If thou doest 
well, instead of this downcast expression of countenance thou 
wouldst naturally lift up thy head, and have a cheerful counte- 
nance as those do who are conscious of rectitude of purpose 
and action. But if thou doest not well, but indulgest hatred 
on account of this distinction made between thyself and thy 
brother, sin croucheth at thy door, as a wild beast for his prey. 
Thou art a sure victiih of thy sinful passions. Sin (which is 
here called a lier-in-wait) desireth to have possession of thee, but 
thou hast the power to resist and overcome it. The little heed 
given to this warning of the Most High, as well as its appropri- 
ateness, is but too plainly told in the unnatural and bloody tra- 
gedy that soon ensued, as a result of which it is said, The voice 
of thy brother's blood calleth for vengeance from the ground. 

It will readily be seen that some change or explanation of the 
text, as it stands in our Englsh version, is necessary in order to 
make out the connected idea given above. The clause, shalt 
thou not be accepted, seems to have been suggested to the trans- 
lators by referring the phrase, " if thou doest well/' pTO*£ Dtf) 

directly to the offering of sacrifice ; that is, according to this 
interpretation, it was said to Cain, If thou offerest sacrifice 
rightly, thine offering shalt be accepted ; which, although un- 
doubtedly true, yet does not appear to be the exact sense here. 
The Hebrew word, which is rendered shalt thou be accepted, is 
JTOtP, a form of the infinitive mood, from Ntttt, and signifies, a 

lifting up, elevation, and with the ellipsis of D'19, or rather here, 

*p33, a lifting up of the countenance, a cheerful confidence. It 

is, accordingly, the opposite of the preceding *)*1S ^>BJ, for which, 
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as indicative of anger and ill will, Cain is rebuked. These words 
are also used for the same idea in Job xi. 15, where it is said 
to Job, that if he will put all iniquity far from him, he shall 
lift up his face (^JD N&R), and be steadfast and not fear ; and 

in xxii. £6, " Thou shalt have delight in the Almighty and 
shalt lift up thy face (*)05> • ♦ .tftofl) unto God." Ellipsis of a 

similar kind is so frequent in the Old Testament, that it occa- 
sions no difficulty here. Cf. Isa. xlii.2. Job vi. 27 et al ssep. Seve- 
ral of the older translators give a different interpretation to this 
clause, but the one which we have given above, is substantially 
that of all the modern expositors, as Bosenmiiller, Maurer, Tuch, 
Baumgarten and others, and seems so apposite to the context, and 
so much in accordance with the Hebrew idiom, that it is unne- 
cessary to spend much time in confuting them. The Sept. ver- 
sion comes under the same condemnation with our own Eng- 
lish, and the inappositeness of the translation of Onkelos and 
the Vulgate, in which \ty is supplied with JTOfr , and the mean- 
ing is : it [thy fault] shall be forgiven thee, is sufficiently appa- 
rent, since it would be difficult to perceive what need there is 
of pardon for one who does well. Calvin, in his commentary 
on this passage, says of those who give this interpretation : 
" Because they imagine a satisfaction which derogates from free 
pardon, they dissent widely from the meaning of Moses." 

The figurative language in the clause, sin lieth at the door, 
needs some explanation. JIN&n, sin is impersonated and called a 

Yip, a lier-in-wait. This word is a participle used as a noun, 
as the participle frequently is, from the verb X^X to lie down, 
recline, and specif, to He in wait, lurk. So the verb is used 

of a lion in Gen. xlix. 9, and in Arabic ^L, ^b j, f roixl a 

corresponding root, is used as a designation of the same animal. 
And the -sinner himself is frequently represented by the simile of a 

• 

wild beast. It will not escape the notice of the student that Y£H» 

in the .masculine gender, is joined as predicate with the feminine 
J1K&H. For this use of the participle, when it partakes of the 

nature of a noun, see. Stuart's Gesenius's Grammar, §144, 

note 2, and Ewald, § 569 b. The language n£\S^, at the door, 

. 

is accommodated to the person who is laid in wait for, rather 
than to the lier-in-wait, and the whole phrase vividly represents 
the danger that will be incurred by the first wrong doing, the 
indulgence of unjust anger. 
In the following clause, \J1ptttfA t?$, the suffix pronoun ^ re- 
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fers to YlS, the lier-in-wait, and the preposition bvt designates a 

direction of the mind towards. The figure then is changed from 
the preceding clause, and the force of the word \npjtttn is plain 

if we refer to ch. iii. 16, where it is used in a different connec- 
tion. The desire of sin is towards thee, that is, it will strive to 
obtain the mastery over thee, but (1) thou hast dominion over it: 

• 

it is in your power to refrain from your unjust anger and escape 
from the dominion of sin. The interpretation which refers the 
suffix *\ to Cain, and supposes the last part of the verse to be 
addressed to Abel, as in our English version, is too harsh and 
inapposite to need confutation. 

In conclusion, two practical truths of great importance lie on 
the face of this admonition to Cain : 1st. The danger of enter- 
ing upon a course of wrong doing, which is but too forcibly 
illustrated in the subsequent history, since the unrestrained 
anger of Cain led directly to a brother's murder. Secondly, the 
responsibility of the wrong doer. The evil one lurketh as a lion 
for his prey, but he has no power over those who are watchful 
against him. Herder says : " God spake with Cain as with a 
froward child, and dissuaded him from yielding to that which 
was sleeping in his heart and lurking at his door like a beast of 
prey .... What God did to Cain, he does to every man, if he 
will but look to his own heart and listen to the voice of God in 
his conscience/' — (Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. Vol. I, p. 197.) 

II. Genesis, Ch. iv. vs. 23, 24. 

"And Lamech said unto his wives Adah and Zillah, Hear my voice, ye wives of 
Lamech ; hearken unto my speech ; fur I have slain a man to my wounding, and a 
young man to my hurt; if Cain shall be avenged seven fold, truly Lamech seventy 
and seven fold." 

This passage is found in connection with the genealogy of 
Cain. Lamech was the fifth in descent from him, and his son 
Jubal was the inventor of musical instruments, and Tubal-Cain 
was the first to fashion metallic weapons. After this last fact 
was mentioned, the writer immediately adds, in order to distin- 
guish the Lamech here mentioned, and give some idea of his 
character, what seems to be a quotation from a triumphal song, 
addressed by him to his wives, probably after the invention by 
his son, although it is not certain that it has special reference to 
that. These verses are plainly poetical, both in the use of words as 
IPDttf with nijt^rT and in the parallelism, so prominent in all 

Hebrew poetry. They are properly arranged, according to Lowth, 
(Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, trans], by Prof. Stowe, p. 41,) 
" into three distichs, aud the two parallel and as it were corre- 
sponding sentiments in each distich." Thus we may translate : 

" Ye wives of Lamech, hear my voice 
And listen to my word ; 
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For a man I slew, because he wounded me ; 
A young man, because he assaulted me : 
If indeed Caia be seven times avenged, 
Then Lamech seventy times seven." 

The circumstances commemorated here, seem to be as follows : 
Lamech appears to have been guilty of manslaughter, and in 
order to quiet the fears of his wives, he says that he did it in 
self-defence ; i. e. for, or on account of, wounds inflicted upon 

himself, ^JftS / and WISH? : and if one who slays Cain, a wilful 

-*-£ ii i. »d ta"4» u, *. b. .™U «« m. 

surely he who is so much less guilty shall receive vengeance 
seventy and seven fold, especially as the invention of his son 
gives so much greater facility for its accomplishment. The 
hero, in his self-confident exultation, forgets that it was by the 
command of God himself that the life of Cain was thus protected, 
and for the purpose of making him an example to those among 
whom he dwelt. 

Whether this was merely the beginning of a more extended 
song, or complete in itself, cannot be determined, as no further 
traces remain, if it existed. The fact that such popular songs 
were not unknown among the Hebrews is plain from such pas- 
sages as Num. xxi. 14, Judg. xvi. 23, 24, 1 Sam. xviii. 7, &c. 
This insertion is a genealogical record, of something indicative 
of individual character, is natural, especially when, as here and 
in eh. v. 26 seq., two persons of the same name are mentioned. 

Several philological peculiarities deserve notice in these verses. 
The parallelism of the several stichoi is so manifest that it cannot 
escape the notice of the Hebrew scholar. The use of the Praet.tense 
WVf indicates an actual occurrence and not a supposed, 

case. The suffix pronoun * in the words ^EfS)/ and WOT!?, 

• • * ♦ 

is to be taken objectively, i. e. the wound or stripe one inflicted 
upon me. See Grammar, § 5 and remark, and such passages as 

Jer. Ii. 35. Exod. xx. 20, &c. The preposition ^ here signifies 

on account of y or because of, and designates the ground or reason. 
So it is used in Isa. xiv. 9 ; xv. 5 ; and often elsewhere. 

This passage is not without interest to the Biblical scholar, as 
being the oldest specimen of Hebrew poetry extant. To be sure, 
there is much of the sublimity, the true spirit of poetry, in the 
narrative of the creation, but the precise form of poetical lines, 
which is so conspicuous here, is not found there. We are 
almost unavoidably led to the conclusion that poetry was very 
early not merely invented but cultivated among the Hebrews. 
For, aside from the poetical spirit which pervades their early 
records, one passage so perfect in form and finish cannot be 
supposed to have existed {done. 
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III. Genesis, Ch. vi. v. 3. 

" And the Lord said : My spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also 
is flesh ; yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty years." 

A more accurate version of the original would be as follows: 
My spirit shall not be subject to [dwell in] man for ever ; on 
account of his transgression he is flesh, and his days shall be an 
hundred and twenty years. The general idea is, that the vivify- 
ing, life-giving spirit of God shall not remain with man and con- 
tinue his existence on the earth, as it has previously done; for, 
hy reason of his sinfulness, he shall be weak and his life fleeting, 
the boundary of his earthly existence shall be the comparatively* 
short space of 120 years. But as this passage is generally mis- 
understood by the unlettered reader, and often misquoted in 
popular addresses, it may not be amiss to enter into a somewhat 
minute examination of the more prominent words upon which 
its meaning depends. 

In the first place, we will inquire, what is to be understood by 
"my spirit" (Tm). The original significations of TTH, brevih, 

breathing, wind, &c., are of course out of question here ; also the 
kindred meanings, corresponding to #93, the Greek i/*>x*fc * ne 

Latin anima, animus, Kfe, soul, mind. In Gen. i. 2, the Spirit 
of God is represented as brooding over the chaotic elements of 
the creation so as to bring order out of confusion, and inform 
with life. By it God garnisheth the heavens (Job xxvi. 17), and 
reneweth the face of the earth (Ps. civ.), and giveth life to his 
servants (Job xxvii. 3 ; xxxiii. 4). So this mysterious but unseen 
agency of God, in creating and upholding life, is indicated in 
this verse, and TVD is opposed to 1tt£l, flesh that soon passes 

away (Isa. xxxi. 3), that is like grass that withereth (Isa. xl. 6, 7), 
a breath, the wind that passeth, but never returneth. Hence 
the spirit of the Lord here, is the author and supporter of life, 
that which, according to ii. 7, breathed into the yet lifeless form, 
composed of the dust of the earth, constitutes man a living soul. 

The verb ycv nex * comes under consideration. The ancient 

versions vary so much as to render it not improbable that there 
were various readings, as WTi "WP. ¥P*. The Septuagint reads: 

ov fxfj tcara/ueivy to irvivjia jaov iv rdtg avOpwwoig, k. t. a., shall 
not remain, &c. The Vulgate and Persian correspond with it. 
The Syriac and Saad. : shaU not dwell, &c. The Targum of 

* The previous age of men was as follows: Adam, 930 years; Seth, 912 ; Enos, 
905 ; Canaan, 910; Jared, 965 ; Methuselah, 909, &c. 
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Onkelos paraphrases it by, shall not suffer to continue or exist 
for ever. Several of the other Targums, together with our En- 
glish version, make v\y* to correspond in meaning with iv-p : shall 

not contend with, strive with as before a judge, i. e. shall imme- 
diately punish. But it is only in the second form (Hiphil) that 
this meaning belongs to Y n J j whilst this word must be in the first 

form (Kal), and accordingly would mean with the 2 following : 
will not judge among, as in Ps. ex. 6. The inappositeness of this 
interpretation will be evident to every one without a remark. 
The explanation of this word given by Maurer, although it ex- 
presses the sense of the passage well, seems not to be philologi- 
cally well authorized. To judge, judicare, he considers as = 
regnare, and paraphrases the passage well : My spirit shall not 
always actuate (agitabit) men, i. e. I will take away from them 
the head and fountain of life, my vital spirit ; not so long a time 
as their ancestors shall these men continue in life, &c. We 
arrive at substantially the same meaning more directly and natu- 



s y 



rally, by supposing that Yd corresponds to the Arabic \ j, to be 

inferior, low, subject to, and hence in this passage, my spirit shall 
not always be brought down, subject to mortals, i. e. descend from 
heaven to accompany them and preserve them in existence ; a 
shorter term of fife shall be theirs, hereafter. 

d?yb> for ev€r > ** °f course used iu its limited sense, as in 

1 Sam. i. 22 ; xx. 15, and has reference to the long period of 
life previously enjoyed by mortals. 
The word DJItjjto seems to have been entirely misunderstood by 

most of the earlier interpreters, who considered it as made up 

of the preposition 2, the fragment of the relative "1#N> V) and 

• • • 

the particle D3. Thus in our English version it is rendered, for 

that also ; in the Sept., &a to elvai, k. t. X. But the philologi- 
cal objections to this interpretation are insuperable. For, in the 
first place, Dll is redundant ; then, in case the word were thus 

compounded, the vowel points would be DJSRtfS. and not DUttfc; and 

finally, the use of tf for lltftf in such a compound, belongs tq 

later Hebrew, or to the Chaldee dialect. There is no passage 
which could be considered as at all parallel with this in the older 
Hebrew writers. It is accordingly necessary to look elsewhere 
for the explanation of this word ; and we unquestionably find it 
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as an Infin. in the first form, from JJttf, with the prefix prep, and 

suffix pronoun and with the meaning, on account of their wander- 
ing, transgression. Cf. the nse of derivations from this root in 
Num. xv. 28. and Lev. v. 18, et al. The employment of the 
plural pronoun, referring to the collective noun ETTWT, is in ac- 
cordance with an idiom common in almost all languages. For 
the form of the infinitive D3 see Grammar, § 66, note 3 ; Ewald, 

§ 571, and Jer. v. 26, ^tf; Ps. cxix. 22, ^ &c. The conse- 
quence of the transgression of man is, that he shall become, as 
it is indicated in the first clause by a withdrawing of the vivify- 
ing influences of the spirit of God, flesh, i. e. frail, weak, perish- 
ing, and his life shall be circumscribed to 120 years. Onkelos, 
Calvin, and others, refer the 120 years, not to individual life, 
but to the time of repentance to be granted to the whole world. 
But when we compare chap. v. 32, with vii. 11, it is difficult to 
make out the 120 years before the flood, unless we suppose that 
the designation, 500 years, is used indefinitely in v. 32, and that 
Noah was towards 500 years old, that is, about 480.* But 
when we take into account the reduction of the time of life that 
ensued in connection with the natural meaning of the words as 
they stand, we do not hesitate to give our assent to the explana- 
tion of most of the ancient interpreters, as well as to Josephus,t 
and to Tuch, Baumgarten and others, among more recent expo- 
sitors. And in doing this, it is not forgotten that subsequent 
to this time, the patriarchs exceeded the age of 120 years. For 
we do not suppose it necessary that this punishment of sin 
should, from the moment of the declaration, go into rigid execu- 
tion upon every individual of the race. This is not according to 
the usual course which God pursues in reference to man. There 
is generally a gradual development of his purposes. So here we 
find that the life of man was materially shortened after the flood, 
and although the patriarchs, in consequence of " walking in the 
ways and keeping the statutes" of the Most High, were gathered 
to their fathers in a good old age, yet they could well say when 
they looked back to former generations, few and evil have been 
the days of our pilgrimage, Gen. xlvii. 9.J Besides, as we see, 
the age of man was soon reduced to this specified boundary. 
Joseph was 110 years old when he died, Gen. 1. 26; Moses 
attained to the prescribed 120 years, Deut. xxxiv. 7 ; Joshua 
died when 110 years old, Josh. xxiv. 27; Eli was blind, by 
reason of age when 98 years old, 1 Sam. iv. 15, 18. According 

• Compare Calvin's Comm. on Gen., translated by Rev. John Kenly, p. 243, 4. 
f Antiquities, 1. 3. 2, et al. 

J Abraham died when 175, Gen. izv. 7 ; Isaac, 180, xxxv. 28 ; Jacob, 147, xlvii. 
28. Cf. Tuch's Genesis, S. 130. 
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to 1 Kings i. 1, David was " old and stricken in years/' although 
not yet seventy, as it appears from 2 Sam. v. 4. In Ps. xc. 10, 
fourscore years is spoken of as an age not usually attained by 
man.* Besides, it is often intimated in the Old Testament, iu 
accordance with the spirit of this passage, that "the fear of 
the Lord prolongeth days, but the years of the wicked shall be 
shortened/' Cf. also 1 Kings iii. 13, Isa. xxxviiL 17, and many 
other passages. It is also interesting to notice that there is 
among almost all nations a tradition of an early age when men, 
free from diseases, lived far longer than now.f 

But another reason for referring this numerical designation to 
the duration of the life of man, is found in the succeeding nar- 
rations. The determination of God to destroy man from the 
face of the earth and the reason for it, is formally introduced in 
the following verses as something different from what has gone 
before : God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth .... and it repented the Lord that he had made man 
.... and he said, I will destroy him from the face of the 
earth, &c., v. 5 — 7. 

IV. Genesis, Ch. ix. vs. 4 — 6. 

Verse 4. " Only the flesh with its life, its blood, ye shall not eat V. 5. But 
your blood, for your live?, I will require; at the hand of every beast I will require it ; 
and at the hand of man, at the hand of man, his brother, I will require the life of 
man. V. 6. W hoso sheddeth man's blood, by man his blood shall be shed, for in the 
image of God, be made man." 

" In giving you permission to eat animal flesh, there is one 
restriction ; ye may not eat of its blood. Nevertheless, your 
blood cannot be poured out on the ground, like that of beasts ; 
" for your lives," i. e. for the preservation of your lives, I will re- 
quire your blood. Every beast that killeth a man shall make 
expiation for it ; and at the hand of the brother of every man, I 
will require the life of man. Every murderer stands in the re- 
lation of brother to the murdered. Both have a common father, 
a common Creator. But I will require it at the hands of man ; I 
delegate my power in the case to him ; the punishment on the 
murderer shall be executed by man." 

V. 4. teH is in apposition with W5W and defines it more ex- 

• Tuch's Genesis, S. 130. 

f Cf. Josephus I. 3. 9. where these traditions of a life of a thousand years among 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phoenicians, and others, is mentioned ; Hesiod, Worka 
and Days, line 125 sq.: 

" Whilom on earth the sons of men abode, 
From evil free and labour's galling load ; 
Free from diseases that with racking rage 
Precipitate the pale decline of age. 
How swift the days of manhood haste away, 
And misery's pressure turns the temples gray." 

And also Tuch's Genesis, S. 181. 
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as an Infin. in the first form, from JDtf, with / , Ewald $ 605, 
* , j most stringent 

suffix pronoun and with the meaning, on ^ comp. Lev. in. 

ing, transgrestion. Cf. the nse of der , m it wa » thought 

Num. xv. 28. and Lev. v. 18, et al ^. 11, " The life of 

plural pronoun, referring to the (* equire from, topnnish 

eordmce with an idiom comm' , 13, y. 5, "for your 

the form of the infinitive M * to preserve life, for your 

• cm j t__ o« >»• - Deut. iv. 15, Josh, xxiii. 11. 

} 571, ,„a Jer. t. 26, T ^ ^ ptecedh ; g ,„„ T0 _ md 

tt£*£zsr .—■-*-*»■ *»"-^~ 

ing influences of f , ^t by emphasis. V. 6. 0TW2 is eropka- 
iug, and his life Jr * IT 

Calvin, and o' .■' precedes. " "Whoso sheddeth," Part, in the 
but t m reason too is alike and to the same extent, 

gut gges. Man is made in the image of God. In 

main ,f 'murder, that image is defaced ; an insult is, 

the c : to God's majesty. This injury can be repaired 

Nop' i of the murderer. So the argument founded 

„} dation of man to man is alike applicable to all 

f er exposition of this passage, see B. S. IV. 270. 

* V. Gbnbsis Ch. xlix. v. 10. 

" The sceptre still I not depart from Judah, 
Nor the staff from between hit feel, 
Until rent uliall come, 
And unto it shall be the obedience of the nations." 

a judah shall possess an eternal kingdom. In him shall be 
fulfilled the highest blessings of the Pentateuch; not merely 



ting* 



and whole nations shall descend from Abraham's race; 



sorrowfully will Israel for a long time be deprived of king 8 ! 

Gen. xxxvi. 31 ; the related tribe of Edomites had kings earlier 
than Israel ; the promises will not be thus limited. As the pro- 
mises made to Abraham culminated in Jacob, so Jacob's bless- 
ings culminate in Judah, yet the crown of all lies in Judah 's 
glorious, eternal kingdom. This is the root of the Messianic 
idea, the germ of that which subsequently became a personal 
Messiah. Never shall the sceptre depart from Judah ; the royal 
power for Judah shall never fail, nor the staff, the royal sceptre, 
from between bis feet." ppHD means, first, a lawgiver, ruler, 

Deut. xxxiii. 21, Judges v. 14; second, the instrument which 
the ruler useB, Numbers xxi. 18, Ps. lx. 9, the staff of office, the 
sceptre. Those who interpret it lawgiver, ruler, understand it 
as a euphemism : from his posterity a ruler shall never fail. In 
support of it, appeal is made to Deut. xxviii. 57. But there the 
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A " between the feet/' is used of a woman who brings 

*s not pertinent here. The meaning staff, also, corre- 

"vtre in the other clanse. With oriental monarchs 

-r ts between the feet. They are represented sitting 

** * the emblem of authority resting between their 

Agamemnon leans on his sceptre, when he 

II. II. 100. On the ruins of Persepolis, a 

._ ' sitting on the throne, and at his feet he 

oceptre, Niebuhr's Travels II. tab. 29. " Till 
, or rest comes." There are three principal ex- 

- of h^tf. 1. Many MSS. read rbf without the *; the 

^id however is written defectively for n^ttf ; but some are thus 

induced to alter the vowels and read nW, i. e. r6 "K0N, for ^"HCft*. 

• • • • * •• V. 

• .7 a " . 

" until he comes to whom it belongs/' But there is no neces- 
sity for altering the vowels. Ezek. xxi. 32, without doubt refers 
to this passage, where ttStf Q corresponds to ilWf in our passage, 

for peace will be established through righteousness. The abbre- 
viated form of IjftJ belongs, too, with few exceptions, to the 

later books, Oes. § 36, Ewald § 463. 2. Others take the word 
for a proper name Shiloh, "until he (Judah, or they) comes to 
Shiloh. Tuch renders, " so long, or so often as, they come to 
Shiloh, i. e. for ever/' the author believing that the sanctuary 
would be permanent in Shiloh. But Shiloh as a place is not 
mentioned in Genesis ; it occurs, indeed, in the later history, in 
the time of the Judges, but it has little historical importance; 
there is nothing decisive in the later Hebrew history which would 
lead one to suppose that here such stress was laid on the pos- 
session of Shiloh. Besides, the wholly general character of our 
prophecy does not accord with the mentioning of such a plaee 
as Shiloh and the abode of the sanctuary there ; the sacred cha- 
racter of it was rather temporary than permanent. 3. The 
right explanation is probably that which makes it an appellative 

noun from TwVt, to be at rest ; it is formed after the analogy of 

the abstract nouns"tiD^p and 1YT3. It has been taken in a per- 

sonal sense, referring to the Messiah, as pacificator, prince of 
peace ; but the thought appears to be expressed more in general, 
abstractly; it thus agrees with the parallelism. We have 
accordingly the meaning, rest, condition of peace, nntil a peace- 
ful time shall begin. TP until his dominion shall become one of 

peace, comp. Ps. ex. 1. HJ£ is an old verb, to be obediettt, frpj& 
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which comes ftnp\ Const. Jinj3\ Daghesh Porte Euphonic, comp. 
*£$& v. 17, Ges. § 20, 2. b. And to it all nations shall be obe- 
dient, Ps. ii. 1. The point is that all nations shall obey. D*D3? 

means, not tribes, but nations in general. In v. 8, Judah is 
represented as having power over his enemies. See the Com- 
mentaries of Tuch 1838, Baumgarten 1843, and Havernick's 
Lectures on Theology, &c. 1848, p. 214. 



Art. VIII.— NOTICES OP NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I. — Andrews's Edition of Freund's Lexicon.* 

It is a little remarkable, that the people that are most fond 
of theorizing, and of daring speculation, furnish the most 
pati nt lexicographers. Holland has lost her old reputation 
for plodding scholarship. The mantle has fallen on the cousins 
beyond the Rhine. Men are found, who will devote themselves, 
year after year, with uncomplaining and iron diligence, to all 
the researches, comparisons, discriminations, re-examinations, 
protracted and almost endless studies, which are needed, in 
order to complete their great vocabularies. Scarcely had Pape 
come to the end of his Greek Lexicon of more than 3,100 octavo 
pages, and while the new edition of Passow was lingering in 
mid course, when Drs. Jacob witz and Seiler, moved by the want 
of a good Greek lexicon, brought out the " greater Manual " 
containing 208 Bogen. Freund had hardly emerged into the 
upper air with his four ponderous folios, of 4,600 double-co- 
lumned pages, when Prof. Klotz, of Leipsic, betook himself to 
the same prodigious task, or rather to a still more wearing 
labour, for his lexicon bids fair considerably to outweigh that of 
his Breslau rival. The picture which is on the cover of Kloz's 
lieferungs is quite fitting— a lean figure in a shrunk coat, gazing 
into and almost buried by some huge volumes. 

Of the value of Dr. Preund's work it is not necessary for us 
to speak. The preface, in which he details the plan and prin- 
ciples of his lexicon, was published in the Bib. Sac, 1845, p. 79, 
seq. The lexicon is the fruit of many years of hard labour, by 
an accomplished classical scholar, trained under the advantages, 

* A Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the larger Latin- 
German Lexicon of Dr. William Freund ; with Additions and Corrections from the 
Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, &c By E.A.Andrews, LL.D. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1851. London: S. Low. pp. 1663. 
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for which the German schools are unrivalled, and prepared to 
make full use of all the researches of modern scholars in classical 
and general philology. His learning, industry and judgment 
are obvious on every page. In the selection of illustrative ex- 
amples, in the arrangement of the materials, and in tracing the 
etymologies, he is particularly happy. 

In regard to the merits of the translation, or the work as it 
appears in the English dress, we cannot give an opinion which is 
the result of extensive personal examination. We have used 
the original for several years and have read articles in the trans- 
lation here and there. An adequate judgment could be given 
only by those who use the book as they are engaged in the 
actual study or teaching of Latin. The well-known character, 
however, of the editor and his two accomplished collaborators, 
Profs. Bobbins and Turner, is a good guaranty that the work is 
thoroughly done. All are well known as experienced instructors 
and able philologists. As the lexicon now appears in the Eng- 
lish form, it may be described : 

First, as compressed into reasonable limits, four large volumes 
being condensed, with sound judgment, into one. 

Secondly, as printed, so far as we can judge, with very great 
accuracy, the closest attention having been bestowed upon the 
translation and upon the correction of the sheets. 

Thirdly, the divisions, paragraphs, &c. are marked with the 
utmost distinctness, so that the eye very readily catches what it 
is in pursuit of. Indeed, we have here an excess of a good 
thing. The type by which the words are introduced and the 
divisions marked, is too obtrusive. Our attention is called to 
the sign-board, rather than to the road which it should point 
out. 

Fourthly, the copious, illustrative quotations from Latin wri- 
ters, which render many articles pleasant reading, and which 
form one of the most useful features of the work. 

Fifthly, the natural and logical order in which the meanings 
of a word are arranged. In this respect, the lexicon stands on a 
level with the late dictionaries in the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, and in beautiful contrast with the confused and un- 
scientific methods of the old lexicographers. 

Sixthly, the pertinence and exactness of the definitions. They 
are given generally with brevity, yet with precision. Doubtless 
in this, as in other similar works, there is room for improve- 
ment in this the most important, yet most difficult part of a 
lexicon. 

In short, the lexicon is a great advance on all which have 
been hitherto used in our country, and will make an era in the 
study of Latin. The hearty thanks of all classical scholars are 
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due to the editor and his assistants, for the fruits of their long 
and patient toils. 

The American student is now supplied with admirable helps 
in the study of the three learned languages of antiquity. For 
the best and almost the only good grammars and lexicons of the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, we are indebted princi- 
pally to the labours of German scholars. What would be the 
state of sacred and classical philology among us, if these often 
calumniated German scholars had not lived ? 



II. Recent Works upon Logic * 

The works of which we give the titles below, are all of interest 
and importance to the student of Logic and Philosophy. The 
fact, that so many works on Logic are now published in Great 
Britain, is a decisive proof, that the interest in studies of this 
sort, and an estimate of their importance, are both advancing. 
The character of these works also shows that Logical studies 
are pursued in a different spirit, and with greater thoroughness, 
than formerly. The contrast between the best English and 
German writers, has been, till recently, greatly to the advantage 
of the latter ; and even now, with a single exception, no English 
writer with whom we are acquainted, is worthy to be compared 
with very many among the Germans, in respect to precision of 
language, and scientific perfection, while the relations of logical 
analysis to elements of thought, and the first truths of Philo- 
sophy, as well as their application to language and to grammar, 
seem hardly to be considered. We are confident, from signs 
that cannot fail, that this will not long be the case, but that the 
impulse given to logical studies by Sir William Hamilton, is 
destined to produce a decisive and permanent influence on Eng- 
lish Philosophy. 

The work of Mr. Mansell, is a reprint from Aldrich, so long 
the text-book at Oxford. It is accompanied by a valuable In- 

• Artis Logics Rudimenta, from the text of Aldrich, with notes and marginal 
references. By the Rev. H. L. Mansell, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College. 8vo. 
pp. xxiv. 137-169. Oxford : Graham, 1849. 

An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought : a Treatise on pure and applied 
Logic. By William Thomson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Second edition, much enlarged. 18 mo. pp. xiv. 392. London : Pickering. 

Logic, or The Art of Thinking : being the Port-Royal Logic. Translated from the 
French, with an Introduction. By Thomas Spencer Baynes. 12 mo. pp. xliL 362. 
Edinburgh : Sutherland and Knox. 1850. 

An Essay on the New Analytic of Logical Forms, being that which gained the 
prize proposed by Sir Willia«n Hamilton, in the year 1846, for tire best exposition 
of the new doctrine propounded in his Lectures; with an historical appendix. By 
Thomas Spencer Baynes. 8vo. pp. x. 157. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 
1850. 
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traduction, and a still more valuable Appendix, in which some 
of the most important subjects, which occasion many earnest 
questions, and much subtle speculation, to the student, are 
briefly but very intelligently discussed. The foot-notes to the 
text and appendix, give, however, the chief value to the work. 
They are very numerous and appropriate. They are drawn from 
a very great variety of sources, from Aristotle, his commentators, 
the earlier and later scholastics, and the living English and 
German authorities. They indicate a very complete acquaint- 
ance with the subject matter, an extensive course of reading, in 
which the reader has mastered his books, and not been mas- 
tered by them. For all these reasons, it is a work which we can 
recommend as both scholarlike and philosophical. 

Mr. Thomson's " Outline," &c. is a work of a different 
character. It 'approximates more closely to the form of the 
German Treatises, than any work in the English language which 
we have seen. It is clear and vigorous in thought, though some- 
what diffusely written. It lacks that precise use of technical 
language, and the rigour almost mathematical, with which tech- 
nical terms are used, which is pre-eminently appropriate in the 
treatment of such a science as Logic, and which constitutes its 
severe but real beauty. There are no signs, however, of a con- 
fused or feeble thinking, no tokens of indolent neglect, of 
shuffling evasion, or of limited reading. Mr. Thomson has 
also an elegant, as well as a scientific, mind, and his work is 
written in such a way as to please and allure the unscientific 
reader. The illustrations, too, are drawn from other sources 
than from the meagre and limited circles of stereotyped examples 
which seemed to have served logicians for centuries, and which 
have contributed to leave the impression, that logic is not only 
worn thread-bare, but that the original texture was very slight 
and incapable of being employed to any useful purpose. Mr. 
Thomson's illustrations not only serve to explain the law under 
which they are adduced, but they also enrich the mind with real 
knowledge, and cause this knowledge to sparkle with light re- 
flected from the law enounced. Mr. Thomson's work is en- 
riched with an account of the most important methods of nota- 
tion which have been adopted to exhibit the various forms of 
the Syllogism, and was the first to give to the world the very 
ingenious and peculiar method, of which Sir William Hamilton 
was the inventor. 

The Port- Royal Logic is not introduced to the English reader 
for the first time, by the translation of Mr. Baynes. It has been 
translated twice before, and as is well known, was very highly ap- 
preciated in those days in which the study of logic was prosecuted 
by English scholars. Its merits are very great \ for though it is 
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not a work of pure logic, and its authors either seem not to be 
aware what these limits are, or in fact often overstep them, yet 
their digressive discussions are never impertinent to the wants 
of the student of philosophy, and the interests of truth. Indeed, 
we may say with safety, there are few works in existence, which 
convey more information, and are fitted to discipline the mind 
more wisely and severely, on some of themGst important subjects 
in logic, language, and philosophy, than the Port- Royal Logic. 
One of the most important contributions to the distinction and 
nomenclature of logic, the clear distinction between the extension 
and comprehension of the conception, we owe to the Port- 
Royalists. It was a sagacious thought which directed Mr. B. to 
the preparation of a new translation of a work so important ; 
and the reasons why a new translation was needed, as stated by 
him, show conclusively that a new translation was required. 
He has accompanied his work with an introduction, which, 
though brief, contains some valuable matter on the history of 
the science. 

The " Essay on the new Analytic," will be sought for with 
eagerness, by all who are curious to acquaint themselves with 
the peculiarities of Sir William Hamilton's discovery, or rather, 
invention, by which his ardent pupils and admirers claim for him 
a merit second only to that of Aristotle. The system is certainly 
very ingenious, and the scheme of notation complete and beauti- 
ful. It accomplishes entirely the object proposed : that the 
logical forms should exactly represent what is conceived in the 
thought. The basis of this discovery is what is termed "the 
quantification of the predicate," i. e. the expression in the pre- 
dicate of the extent in which it is actually used. In the ordinary 
mode of stating certain propositions, this is left to be inferred 
by the subject matter, or is entirely undetermined. The various 
forms of the regular syllogism appropriate to each figure, are 
designed to meet this difficulty, and to guard against the mistakes 
into which we are liable to fall, from a want of regard to the 
undetermined extent of the predicate. The new method of 
enouncing the proposition, leads to an entirely new method of 
exhibiting the various forms of valid reasoning. Instead of the 
old lines, " Barbara Celarent," &c, we have a scheme addressed 
to the eye. 

It is not our design to describe at length, nor to remark upon, 
this scheme of notation, as exhibited in this essay. As a system 
of accurate and beautiful symbolization, it deserves all the praise 
which it has received. For all the purposes of formal logic, it is 
doubtless of great value. It may admit of a question, whether 
its adoption would not remove the forms of logic too far from the 
ordinary language of life and science, to admit of their ready 
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application to the detection of unsound reasoning, and to the 
explanation of the syntactical relations. But into this question 
we do not enter. We are sure that all who are aware of the 
very eminent merit and erudition of Sir William Hamilton will 
be desirous to read the essay of Mr. Baynes. We ought to add, 
that besides the elucidation of the professed theme of the essay, 
it contains not a little of interesting and erudite matter. 

III. Journal op the American Oriental Society.* 

After struggling through several years of precarious existence, 
this association is now able to command the respect of the most 
distinguished oriental scholars abroad. Its meetings, and the 
principal articles in its Journal, are regularly noticed in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society. A few of the Articles 
have been reprinted in London. Some of its members have 
been elected members of foreign Societies. Its library, amount- 
ing to between 500 and 600 volumes, deposited in the building 
of the Boston Athenaeum, is quite valuable. It possesses some 
rare works in relation to China. Besides the volumes which are 
obtained by donation and exchange, a small sum is regularly 
expended in purchasing books. An Oriental Society in America, 
though labouring under obvious disadvantages, enjoys some 
eminent facilities. The commerce of the United States is second 
only to that of England. The distance between us and the. whole 
of eastern Asia is shortening every year. Beirut can now be 
reached from Boston in thirty or forty days. Some of our 
merchants, in a spirit of enlarged liberality, are ready to lend 
their co-operation. Again, our foreign missionaries are a select 
body of well-educated men, and are providentially labouring in 
the regions which are most interesting to the orientalist — 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Assyria, India and China. Their great 
work is missionary and spiritual ; but they are able to accom- 
plish very much for oriental studies mediately and collaterally. 
In the second volume of the Journal, now before us, one hundred 
and seventy -three pages are from the pens of American mission- 
aries. Some of these communications will add to the positive 
stock of knowledge. There is every reason to hope that there 
will be in the course of a few years a large accession of missionary 
labourers, so that more exact researches may be undertaken. 
We may add, also, that the number of our scholars who are 
devoting themselves to the study of Arabic, Sanskrit, and other 
oriental languages, is gradually increasing. Four or five indivi- 
duals have already made distinguished progress. We must also 

* Journal of the American Oriental Society, Second Volume, pp. 384, 8vo. 
New York: Q. P. Putnam, 1851. London : Thomas Del f. 
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add, that the Society is highly favoured in its learned and accom- 
plished Secretary, who has leisure, zeal and knowledge to devote 
to this interesting field. 

The volume now before us is brought out in excellent style, 
as regards paper, type, correctness of typography, &c. Forty- 
two pages are occupied in detailing the proceedings of the Society, 
&c. Art. I. is a translation from the Turkish by Mr. Schauffler 
of Constantinople, of an account of a Jewish sect, the followers 
of Shabbathai Zevi, the fragments of which sect still exist on the 
continent of Europe. The second article is an account of a 
Japanese Novel, from the German of Dr. August Pfizmaier of 
Vienna, by Mr. W. W. Turner of New York. Dr. P/s book 
contains a reprint of the original Japanese (printed with move- 
able types, the first ever made for this language in Europe) and 
a German translation. Appended is a note on Japanese Sylla- 
baries, by S. Wells Williams of Canton. Article III. is a 
contribution to the geography of Kurdistan, with a map, by Dr. 
Azariah Smith of Aintab in Turkey. In Article IV., Rev. Dr. 
J. Perkins of Persia gives an interesting Journal of a tour from 
Oroomiah to Mosul through the Kurdish mountains. In Article 
V., Prof. Gibbs describes some of the characteristics of the 
Peshito Version of the New Testament. In Article IV., Rev, 
H. R. Hoisington, late principal of a Seminary in Ceylon, 
furnishes a syllabus of one of the sacred books of the Hindus, 
entitled Siva-Gnana Pot ham. Rev. N. Brown, missionary in 
Asam, gives, in the following Article, some specimens of the 
Naga language of Asam. Then follow Remarks on Chinese 
Culture, or on the causes of the Peculiarities of the Chinese, by 
Rev. S. R. Brown, late principal of the Morrison School at 
Hong-Kong. Article IX. is a continuation of Et Tabary's 
Conquest of Persia by the Arabs, translated from the Turkish 
by John P. Brown of Constantinople. In Articles X., XI. and 
XII., we have Notes of a Tour in Mt. Lebanon and to the 
eastern side of Lake Huleh (Merom) by Dr. De Forest, of 'Abeih 
on Mt. Lebanon ; the Forms of the Greek Substantive Verb, by 
Prof. J. Hadley, of Yale College; and a translation of two 
unpublished Arabic documents, relating to the Doctrines of the 
Ism&'iUs and other Batinian Sects, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. Salisbury. A variety of interesting Miscellanies 
conclude the volume. We may add, that a part of the Articles 
will furnish very instructive matter to the general reader. 
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IV. Kitto's Cyclopedia.* 

Biblical and classical scholars in England, particularly in 
London, have now ample facilities in the British Museum for 
illustrating and enriching their works. That immense repository 
is becoming more and more valuable almost every month. The 
friezes of the Parthenon, the Phigaleian and Lycian marbles, 
the terra cotta vases, the Greek and Roman bronzes, the Egyp- 
tian and Persepolitan antiquities, the coins, the Nineveh room, 
the ancient MSS., &c, besides the printed books, furnish almost 
unrivalled facilities to the student of classical and sacred science. 
Of the extent to which these privileges are used, the dictionaries 
of Dr. Smith, and the one lying before us, are good specimens. 
Dr. Kitto has illustrated his pages by several maps and a great 
number of drawings and wood-cuts. For example, the article 
u Musical Instruments" is accompanied by more than twenty 
cuts ; containing in all seventy-nine distinct figures. In such a 
work there can hardly be an excess of these aids. On some 
subjects they are indispensable. 

Another signal advantage which English authors and com- 
pilers enjoy is the books of travels in which England is so prolific. 
The language probably contains more valuable journals of this 
nature than all other languages together. We here refer not 
merely to the formal books, but to the reports and proceedings 
of societies, articles in reviews, works printed but not published, 
official documents and manuscript letters, most of which are 
never translated into foreign languages, and must be used 
mainly by Englishmen. By means of her commerce, colonies, 
number of educated men, &c, England is accumulating facilities 
for dictionaries, geographies, &c., such as no other countries 
can lay claim to. Of the biblical lands, we may name Egypt, 
Arabia, Assyria, Persia, Asia Minor and Greece. The reader will 
instantly recal a host of names that do honour to the country 
of their origin. The prominent qualities of the English character 
are peculiarly adapted to investigations of this nature — a spirit 
of untiring enterprise, habits of observation, a conscientious 
love of truth uninfluenced by theory, ability to control others, 
as in the case of Layard, and means and taste for effective illus- 
tration. This we may name as a second advantage of this 
Cyclopaedia. It embodies a very large amount of information 
gathered from the pages of Wilkinson, Salt, Belzoni, Burck- 
hardt, Irby and Mangles, Layard, Leake, Fellows, Hamilton, 
and many others, as well as from American, German and French 
works. 

* A Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, edited by John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A., editor 
of the Pictorial Bible, &c. 
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As a third excellence of the work, we may say that many of 
the leading articles were prepared by men whom all would ac- 
knowledge as eminently qualified. The articles on Ecclesiastes, 
Job, Isaiah, &c., were written by Hengstenberg ; those on Exodus, 
Leviticus, Deuteronomy, the Pentateuch, Daniel, frc, by Haver- 
nick ; on the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and 
the Epistle to the Romans, by Tholuck. Some of the re- 
maining more important subjects are handled with distinguished 
ability by Dr. Davidson of Manchester, Dr. W. L. Alexander 
of Edinburgh, and Mr. J. E. Ryland of Northampton, all of 
whom are well versed in German Literature, while, at the same 
time, they know how to separate the chaff from the wheat. The 
articles by the six writers we have named, may be regarded, 
perhaps, as giving a character to the work, taken in connection 
with the geographical and other articles of the learned and in- 
dustrious editor, and. the articles on natural history by Prof. 
Boyle of King's College, an experienced and able naturalist. 

We may name, again, the comprehensive character of the 
work as a marked quality. It comprises those branches of 
positive knowledge which are indispensable for the understanding 
of the Bible and its historical interpretation, including biblical 
archaeology and introduction. A wide field is traversed, and 
not a little classical and general information is introduced. In- 
deed the amount of information and discussion is very great. 
Eighteen or nineteen hundred pages, double columns, small 
type, furnish evidence of great industry and learning on the 
part of the editor and his assistants. 

In closing this notice, we must make one or two criticisms, 
which we do the more readily, as we suppose the time will soon 
come when a supplement or an additional volume will be needed, 
in order that the information may keep pace with the rapid 
progress of discovery in the biblical lands, as well as in sacred 
philology. Such a supplement should, in the first place, care- 
fully bring every topic up to the time of publication. Secondly, 
some of the articles are unworthy of a place in the dictionary 
on account of the erroneous sentiments contained in them ; as 
instances, we refer to the biographies of David and Solomon, 
and some others, by F. W. Newman. The editor should have 
had independence enough to have rejected them, or required 
them to be modified. They are derogatory to the sacred cha- 
racter of the Bible, and fill the reader with pain. There are 
other articles, by different writers, which, if they do not contain 
positive errors, are not free from doubtful speculations or ground- 
less fancies. In other instances we notice a dogmatism and an 
attributing of unworthy motives, which are not seemly in such 
a work. We refer as an instance to Vol. I. p. 677. We may 
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also add that other articles need to be re- written on account of 
the defective and inadequate information communicated. We 
may instance " Habakkuk." The writer has not mentioned or 
made use of the most important helps which were accessible at 
the time he wrote, such as the Commentaries of Maurer, 1838, 
Baumlein, 1840, and Delitzsch, 1843. The last is worth all 
the rest together, and is indispensable to an adequate exhibi- 
tion of this prophet. " K. M. Tusti, 1721," is misprinted, (II. 
795,) for K. W. Justi, 1821. There are other errors to which 
we might allude, but for which an apology is furnished by the 
fact, that the Cyclopaedia is the work of so many hands. At 
the same time, it has many and positive merits, and is enjoying, 
we understand, a large sale* 



V. The Stones of Venice.* 

In earnestness, in a kind of dogmatic directness of style, 
Mr. Buskin belongs to the Arnold School. The characteristics 
of a very large class of English writers, for a century and a half, 
have been an unimpeachable correctness of style and a respect- 
able, dull mediocrity of thought. Innumerable sermons have 
been preached and printed, practical treatises have appeared 
from the press without number, very smooth, very accurate, and 
very unimpressive. This want of depth and earnestness has been 
owing to circumstances in the public education of Englishmen, 
to a strong national characteristic, to features growing out of 
an established church, to a formal liturgy, &c, to which we 
cannot now allude. But a new era has commenced. Dr. Arnold's 
writings, and perhaps his life more, contributed to break the 
spell. Dr. Chalmers's perfervidum ingenium has also been felt 
south of the Tweed. The great Reviews and the style of writing 
in the London Times and other Journals have powerfully con- 
tributed to the same end. But there is now danger of rush- 
ing to the other extreme. Fervour, passion, antithesis, epigram- 
matic point, an originality, often rather affected than real, are 
eagerly sought. Many of the Articles in the newspapers have 
more piquancy than truth — show more skill in sophistry than in 
argument. 

Mr. Buskin is an excellent specimen of the modern school. 
He is master of his subject, an independent thinker, who will 
not bow down to the idols set up before him. In zeal against 
some of the prevailing theories in art, he rivals that great image- 

* The Stones of Venice. The Foundations. By John Ruskin, author of " Modem 
Painters," " The Seven Lamps of Architecture," &c. With illustrations drawn by 
the author. Pp. 435, 8?o. London : Smith, Elder, & Co. New York: John Wiley. 
1851. 
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breaker, Leo, the Isaurian. He is manifestly somewhat wider 
the dominion of prejudices, and has some of the one-sided ten- 
dencies of an ardent reformer. Still, one feels irresistibly 
attracted to his pages, by his learning, strong Saxon sense, his 
thorough conviction of the truth of what he advances, his serious 
spirit, and his fresh and awakening thoughts. The first volume 
is preliminary. " In the following pages, I have endeavoured to 
arrange those foundations of criticism, on which I shall rest in 
my account of Venetian architecture, in a form clear and simple 
enough to be intelligible even to those who never thought of 
architecture before." The virtues and six divisions of architec- 
ture are then considered at some length, with the aid of diagrams 
and striking illustrations. The second volume will treat parti- 
cularly of the buildings at Venice. A third volume will contain 
twelve examples of the buildings, each containing five plates, 
engraved by the first artists. 

We advert to this volume because it may be made very useful 
to clergymen. Every person has an interest in architecture ; 
clergymen more especially so. They have, or ought to have, a 
leading voice in the erection of schoolhouses and churches. 
They are called to deliberate on the important questions as to the 
site of a building; its material, wood, brick, or stone; its 
adaptation to its objects ; how much and what kind of ornament 
is consistent with those objects, &c. With thorough knowledge 
of the subject, they may correct the ignorance of building com- 
mittees, and resist the appointment of incompetent architects. 
If the great body of ministers had been duly informed and 
zealous on this subject, our country would exhibit fewer speci- 
mens of architectural deformity, in what are named churches, 
schoolhouses, and colleges. 

VI. — Clark's Foreign Theological Library.* 

The British and American religious public are under great ob- 
ligations to that enterprising firm for the volumes which they 
are bringing out in so handsome a form, and at so cheap a rate 
(about seven dollars to subscribers, for four volumes). Of the 
twenty volumes now published, Vols. V., X., XIII., XVL, XIX. 
and XX., contain Olshausen's Commentary on the Gospels, 
Acts, Romans, and the two epistles to the Corinthians ; Vols. L, 
II. and XII., Hengstenberg's Commentary on the Psalms; 
Vols. III. and VI., Hagenbach's Compendium of the History 
of Doctrines; Vols. IV. and IX., Gieseler's Compendium of 
Ecclesiastical History; Vols. VII., VIII., XI.^XIV., XV. and 

• Published by T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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XVIL, Torrey's translation of Neander's General Church His- 
tory ; and Vol. XVIII., a part of Havernick's Introduction to 
the Pentateuch. Of the value of Olshausen's labours on the 
New Testament, it is not necessary to speak. They have marked 
excellences which render them peculiarly acceptable to the 
evangelical scholar, after his feelings have been chilled in the 
atmosphere of a dead orthodoxy or of an icy rationalism. For 
a logical development of the sentiments of the text, and for a 
cordial sympathy with the spirit of the Divine word, few com- 
mentaries are superior to Olshausen's. For learning, philological 
tact, grammatical knowledge, &c, they cannot be compared with 
the Manuals of De Wette and Meyer. 

Of Neander's History, we need not say a word. Would that 
the accomplished translator might enjoy the benefits of an in- 
ternational copyright law ! As it is, he is deprived of what is 
justly his due, and this, we are sorry to say, through the narrow 
and mistaken policy of Americans. Hengstenberg on the 
Psalms is well known among us, both in the original and by the 
use which Dr. Alexander has made of it in his work on the 
Psalter. Hagenbach's Compend was reviewed in the B. S., 
Vol. IV. p. 552. Gieseler's Manual needs no commendation. 

Havemick's Introduction, though written earlier than some 
of his commentaries, and containing statements and positions 
which have been corrected or set aside by later investigations, is 
well worthy of its place in the Library. The present volume 
forms a portion of the " Handbuch der Historisch-Kritischen 
Einleitung in das alte Testament." It is the first part of the 
Special Introduction, and defends the credibility of each of the 
books of the Pentateuch from various points of view. Another 
volume, containing the General Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, and embracing a discussion of the history of the Canon, 
of the Hebrew language, ancient versions, &c., will be brought 
out during the present year, from the pen of Dr. W. L. 
Alexander, of Edinburgh. 

The second volume of the Library for 1851 will contain all 
the remaining Commentaries of Olshausen on the Epistles of 
Paul ; the other two volumes will probably embrace a transla- 
tion of Hengstenberg's Commentary on the Apocalypse. Of the 
works which it is proposed to translate, are Ullmann's Reformers 
before the Reformation, Neander's Exposition of the Epistle to 
the Philippians and the Epistle by James, Ritter's Palestine, 
BengeFs Gnomon, &c. 

The value of the Library would be increased were more care 
taken to give an exact translation. Some of the gentlemen em- 
ployed seem not to have had an adequate acquaintance with the 
peculiar idioms of the German, language, and have either failed 
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to give the full sense of the original, or have given a wrong 
sense. It is obvious that the ultimate value of this publication 
will depend not a little on its faithfulness to the original, as well 
as on a good, idiomatic, English style. Prof. Torrey's translation 
is an admirable instance of accuracy combined with a neat and 
expressive English diction. 

VII. — Grote's History op Greece.* 

It is hardly necessary to commend a work which has been re- 
ceived with such distinguished favour throughout the literary 
world. As the volumes of Grote, Thirlwall, and Mure, are 
lying at our side, along with the maps of Kiepert, we can only 
mourn over the days which we spent or wasted on Rollin, 
Gillies, and Mitford. If the youthful generation of scholars do 
not obtain an adequate and satisfying view of Hellenic life and 
history, the fault and the shame will be all their own. Mr. 
, Grote's pre-eminent advantage over nearly all his predecessors 
and contemporaries, results in part from his enlarged knowledge 
of politics and of practical life, so essential in a Greek and 
Roman historian, and without which a thousand points will be 
misunderstood or obscured. The Greeks were stirring, sea- 
faring, commercial communities, full of freedom and conscious 
power. An historian, educated in the commercial metropolis of 
the world, amid the free English institutions, and himself an active 
member of the supreme legislature, might be expected to -possess 
eminent advantages over a mere closet student or theorist, such 
as most of the continental historians have been. In reading 
Grote, we feel that we are in the company of a man of enlarged 
views, of practised ability, who has long mingled with men, as 
well as with books. He shows himself to be everywhere a 
master of his multifarious reading. He grasps his principles 
with a strong hand, and makes all the details to do his bidding. 
Where we do not accord with him, we are pleased with his inge- 
nuity, and candid and courteous bearing. 

The reprint is brought out in excellent style, that of a portable 
duodecimo, on clear paper and good type. The price is seventy- 
five cents a volume. Eight volumes of the original are printed, 
and five of the American edition. The whole work will probably 
embrace as many as twelve volumes. 

VIII. Jacobi's Church HisTORY.f 
Dr. Jacobi was one of the beloved pupils and intimate friends 

* History of Greece, by George Grote, Esq. Reprinted from the Second London 
Edition. Boston : John P. Jewett and Co. 1850, 1851. 

f Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, von J. L. Jacobi, a. o., Professor der Theologie, 
a. d. Universilat su Berlin. Erster Theil, S. 405. Berlin, 1850. 
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of Dr. Neander, and this Manual was prepared at the instance 
and with the counsel of the great historian. In a brief preface, 
Dr. Neander says, " Here appears such a compend as I should 
desire, fitted to serve studious youth as a preparation for lec- 
tures, and for a review of what has been heard, fitted also to 
excite the susceptible to independent study and investigation. 
It is, indeed, something different from what I had specially in 
mind. Jacobi has not felt compelled to make a mere excerpt 
from the works and lectures of another man, though of one who 
had reached to him the torch of science. He must labour ac- 
cording to the impulse of his own mind, independently and 
creatively. In science and in art, as in active business, it is 
something morbid, indeed, to toish .to be original, and not to 
accept what one has received from others. From such strivings 
proceed the monsters which so often meet us in these days of 
pretence and conceitedness. True originality gives out from 
itself, according to a natural law of the souFs development, 
where the left hand knows not what the right doeth. Such is 
my friend, Jacobi/' The great design of the book, says the 
author, is to supply a help for students in the knowledge of 
church history. The text is a short delineation of the course of 
church history, or a condensed outline of facts and their rela- 
tions. The accompanying notes embrace literary notices, re- 
ferences to sources, and the citation of the most important proof 
passages. The first volume embraces the classical period of 
church history, when the foundations were laid, and is conse- 
quently handled more at large. It extends from the birth of 
Christ to Gregory the Great, A.D. 590. The second volume, 
concluding the work, will be published during the present year. 
The author gives notice that he has made provision for an 
English translation of it. We notice that English writers on 
church history are almost wholly neglected. Members of the 
English episcopal church have published quite a number of 
valuable works, especially on the history of the first four centu- 
ries, e. g. those of the Bishop of Lincoln. Waddington's History 
is too important to be passed in silence. We hope that the 
English translator will supply the deficiency. 

IX. Unitarian Biography.* 

These volumes contain brief memoirs of twenty-four indivi- 
duals who have reached, more or less, eminence in the ranks of 
" liberal Christianity ." Memoirs of some of the most distin- 

• Memoirs of Individuals who have been distinguished by their writings, character, 
and efforts in the cause of liberal Christianity. Edited by William Ware. Boston : 
Munroejmd Co., Vol. I. 1850, pp. 396; Vol. II. 1851, pp. 452. 12 mo. 
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guished, e. g. Dr. Channing and Mr. Buckminster, have been 
published in separate volumes. The lives of others have been 
commemorated in the pages of the Christian Examiner, and 
elsewhere. Still, it was a happy thought to abridge the larger 
works, and bring the scattered notices into a convenient form. 
The sketches are generally written with ease, and in a finished 
style, and some of them with peculiar felicity and grace. They 
embody many striking facts and incidents, and will constitute 
no unimportant element in the ecclesiastical history of New 
England. To some allegations contained in these volumes, a 
great proportion of our community would demur. We refer to 
the "very complete and satisfactory statement respecting the 
Hollis Professorship/' Vol.. I. p. 249; to enumerating as Uni- 
tarians such men as Newton, Locke, and Milton, Vol. II. 
p. 183, &c. 

X. Commentary on Ezekiel.* 

We are glad to welcome evidence of the prevalence of a better 
style of Bible interpretation in England and Scotland. For 
several years the island appears to have been overrun with 
Millenarian literature, with detached works and elaborate 
systems, constructed with great painstaking, often written in an 
earnest manner, breathing a spirit of elevated piety, but unhap- 
pily founded on false views of interpretation, and built up in 
support of some worthless theory. Of the vast number of books 
on the prophecies, which have appeared from the transatlantic 
press, which one, we may ask, has made any permanent impres- 
sion ? What one has changed the modes of thinking on this 
subject, or is likely to do so, either in England, or on the conti- 
nent, or in this country? Some have enjoyed a temporary 
popularity, but, so far as we can ascertain, have made no perma- 
nent lodgment in the minds of biblical students or theologians. 

But Mr. Fairbairn belongs to a different school. He recog- 
nises the fundamental importance of exact grammatical know- 
ledge, that all exposition is worthless, which is not naturally de- 
veloped from the text, in full accordance with the laws of 
philology. He also holds what appears to us the only true prin- 
ciples of prophetic interpretation, viz. : that the prophets do not 
in general describe future events specifically, but only give the 
outlines — the bold points, not the minute details ; that they had 
no commission to furnish a chart of secular history ; that they 
were only concerned with the great developments of the church 
of God; that if, at certain times, they made exact statements, 
and gave us detailed measurements and facts, this does not 

* Ezekiel, and the Book of his Prophecy: an Exposition. By the Rev.. Patrick 
Fairbairn, of Salton, Scotland. Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1851, pp. 448. Sfo. 
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authorise a literal and detailed interpretation; but, couched 
under these minutiae, are some great spiritual truths, which we 
are to investigate with sober judgment — truths which will be 
far more quickening and precious, than any amount of literal 
detail 

Accordingly Mr. F. finds, in the last nine chapters of Ezekiel, 
a representation which was not intended to meet, either in 
Jewish or Christian times, with an express and formal realization, 
but which is a grand and complicated symbol of the blessings 
which God had in reserve for his church, especially under the 
Gospel. The description purports to be a vision, something 
which never had been or would be in actual existence. Besides, 
there are points in it, which, taken literally, are in the highest 
degree improbable, and which even involve natural impossibilities. 
A literal fulfilment would suppose the separate existence of the 
twelve tribes, which would now be regarded as a natural impossi- 
bility, the distinctions having been long since lost. A literal 
fulfilment would also imply the ultimate restoration of the 
ceremonials of Judaism, and thus the prophet would be placed 
in direct contradiction to the writers of the New Testament. 

The exposition in general bears evidence that the author 
possesses a sound judgment and correct habits of thinking. 
Many of the practical remarks are pertinent and striking. 
It may be regarded as among the few books in the language, 
which casts much light on this very difficult prophecy, Even 
the Germans, with the exception of Hitzig and Havernick, have 
done but little for its elucidation. For our own part, we should 
have preferred a much fuller interpretation of the text, than Mr. 
Fairbairn has given, and a less amount of practical matter. The 
book has somewhat the aspect of a series of lectures, addressed 
to a popular audience. More of the philological element would 
have been welcome. 

XI. Review of the Last Fifty Years.* 

Seventy pages of this volume are taken up with an account of 
the political changes, progress of education, improvements in 
printing, &c v of the last fifty years. The four chapters which 
follow (very well written, by Rev. B. N. Martin of Albany) give 
an historical sketch of science, of applied science, of the arts, of 
intercommunication, and of social progress, post office, mechanic 
arts, &c. The remainder of the volume is occupied with a 
history of the enlargement of Christendom, by the agency of a 
great number of religious and philanthropic associations. 

In so vast a field, only the prominent points, of course, could be 

* The Christian Retrospect and Register : a Summary of the Scientific, Moral and 
Religious Progress of the first half of the Nineteenth Century. By Robert Baird. 
1851. pp. 420. New York : M. W. Dodd. London : Thomas Delf. 
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marked ; of the immense number of facts, only the more essential 
could be retained. The field is, emphatically, the world. The 
events which have been crowded into the last fifty years, in the 
providence of God, have been hardly less momentous in import- 
ance, than great in number. "Wisely to select those events 
which have been, or are likely to be, attended with the largest 
consequences, to condense the description of them within a small 
space, so far as possible to show their bearings on other events, 
and narrate them without party spirit or prejudice, is a task of 
no little difficulty and delicacy. It is much easier to see how it 
should be accomplished, than actually to accomplish it. 

In forming an estimate of the value of Dr. Baird's volume, it 
is important to observe, that two or three months only were 
devoted to the preparation. It cannot of course have that value 
which a year's unbroken labour might have imparted to it. Still 
it is worthy of high commendation for its general accuracy, for 
its judicious selection of materials, and happy arrangement of 
them, and for the liberal and Christian spirit which reigns 
throughout. Sympathy for the struggling nations of Europe, 
and a confident belief that the recent movements have not been 
in vain, are freely expressed. The volume will be of special 
service to ministers and others, as a repository of materials. 
The half century should not pass away, or a new one begin, 
without a distinct recognition, and the erection of a monument 
of gratitude on the part of all the pastors in our happy land. 
To such, this volume will be a store-house of well-arranged and 
important statements. Every chapter will furnish to a thought- 
ful mind many suggestions. 

"Were we to make a single criticism, it would be, that sufficient 
prominence is not given to the labours of Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
Buxton, &c., nomina clara et venerabilia, men of whom the world 
was not worthy, whose sublime deeds constitute one of the most 
marked features of modern history. There are also places where 
greater definiteness of statement might be introduced to advan- 
tage, e. g. in relation to female schools, on p. 46 ; a specific ac- 
count of a single school would be better than mere generalities. 

XII. Religion of Geology.* 

The Lectures in this volume are fourteen in number, and on 
the following topics : Revelation illustrated by science ; the epoch 
of the earth's creation unrevealed ; death an universal law of 
organic beings on the globe from the beginning ; the Noachian 
deluge compared with the geological deluges ; the world's sup- 

* The Religion of Geology and its connected Sciences. By Edward Hitchcock, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Amherst College, and Professor of Natural Theology and 
Geology. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. London D. Bogue, 1851. pp. 527. 
12 mo. 
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posed eternity; geological proofs of the Divine benevolence; 
Divine benevolence as exhibited in a fallen world ; unity of the 
Divine plan and operation in all ages of the world's history ; the 
hypothesis of creation by law ; special and miraculous Providence 
the future condition and destiny of the earth ; the telegraphic 
system of the universe ; the vast plans of Jehovah ; and scientific 
truth, rightly applied, is religious truth. 

These lectures were delivered to successive classes in college, 
and have thus had the advantage of repeated reconsideration. 
They may be regarded as the result of the author's studies and 
reflections for thirty years. They are written in a style of great 
freshness, and will attract, if we mistake not, a wide circle of 
readers. The illustrations are drawn from a very extensive 
observation. The author has made excellent use of his late 
tour in Europe. The scenery of Wales, the Rhine and the Alps, 
is drawn with so graphic a pencil, that the reader longs to 
behold it with his own eyes, or if he has once seen it, to feast his 
vision again upon it. One is struck also with the enthusiasm of 
the author. He is drawn forward by an ardour which never tires. 
He feels that he is in the company of one whose eyes and heart are 
always open, and whose industry keeps pace with the wonderful 
progress of science in all directions. The lectures will be 
acceptable in a high degree to the theologian and religious man, 
from the fact that they are consecrated to the service of the 
church, that the religious bearings of science are brought out 
so prominently, and from the special reverence which is every- 
where paid to the written revelation. At the same time, there 
may be particular views from which the reader may dissent, or 
in regard to which further light may be needed. All will readily 
allow that the subjects which are discussed are of great and 
momentous interest, and should be approached with candour and 
with an earnest desire to ascertain the truth. 

On one topic we will venture a suggestion. Philologists would 
hardly accept Dathe, the older Rosenmiiller, or even Knapp and 
Dr. J. P. Smith, as adequate representatives of the present state 
of their science. Sacred philology, or the thorough grammatical 
and philological study of the Bible, in the original languages, 
has made very great progress, since the time of even the younger 
Bosenmiiller. The venerable Dr. Pye Smith, with all his 
multifarious reading, was evidently but imperfectly acquainted 
with the progress of philology for the last ten or twenty years. 
He would be regarded as a respectable, but by no means a high, 
authority. 

President Hitchcock suggests the importance of the establish- 
ment of a professorship of natural theology in our theological 
seminaries, and adduces weighty reasons in favour of the measure. 
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The new college of the Scotch Free Church, and the new Dissent- 
ing College in London, have made a provision of this nature* 
But to accomplish this object in our American seminaries, a 
fourth year would be indispensable. A large part of the first year 
is employed, we had almost said toasted, in the elementary study 
of Hebrew. In the middle year, many topics in theology are 
passed over, or but partially considered, for want of time. Into 
the third year, pastoral theology, the composition of sermons, 
and church history, are crowded. In order to render a professor- 
ship of natural theology really useful, the students must have 
time to master for themselves in a good degree the various topics 
of natural science, in their theological bearings, which would be 
brought under review. The mere hearing of lectures, it seems 
to us, would not be sufficient. At the same time, the subject is 
worthy of serious consideration. 



Art. IX.— SELECT BIBLICAL AND LITERARY 

INTELLIGENCE. 

United States. 

The works of Rev. Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, R. I., 
are in the press, and will be published in the autumn, probably 
in four volumes. A new memoir will be prefixed to the first 
volume. It is almost half a century since he died, and his 
works, though some of them have been often published, have 
never been collected into a convenient form. Some of them 
have been long inaccessible. A generation of ministers is now 
arising, who know the fame of the great " Hopkinsian," only by 
tradition. 

It gives us great pleasure, also, to add, that the same society, 
the American Doctrinal Book and Tract Society, are about to 
publish the writings of John Robinson of Leyden, the true 
founder of the Puritan commonwealth, at Plymouth. 

A Memoir of the life of Rev. Dr. Samuel Worcester of Salem, 
Mass., first Corresponding Secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, is preparing by his son, 
Rev. Dr. S. M. Worcester. " Copious and rich" materials have 
been unexpectedly discovered, which will serve to illustrate the 
early life and character of Dr. W. Many interesting facts will 
also be incorporated in relation to the earliest history of the home 
and foreign missionary enterprise in New England. Dr. W. was 
a distinguished and leading actor in the stirring scenes, religious 
and ecclesiastical, which marked the twenty-five years from 
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1795 to 1820. The work will be published in the autumn, in 
two volumes, large 12mo. 

Kev. Dr. John Proudfit, professor in Rutgers College, N. J., 
is preparing a history of the Huguenots who came from France, 
and settled in New York and New Jersey. 

The fourth volume of Professor TorrGy's translation of 
Neander's Church History, is in the press at Andover, and will 
be soon published. It brings down the history from Pope 
Gregory VII., A.D. 1073, to the martyrdom of Huss, including 
all of the history which had been published at the author's death. 
We may state in this connection, that a translation of Neander's 
Practical Commentaries on the Epistle to the Philippians, and 
the Epistle of James, by Mrs. Conant of Rochester, N. Y., will 
soon be published. 

A new edition of Runner's School, or Middle, Grammar of 
the Greek language, is in the press at Andover, and will be pub- 
lished in a few months, by Messrs. Appletons of New York. 
The third German edition, 1850, contains many alterations and 
improvements. These, and other improvements, are incorpo- 
rated into the new American edition. This edition is published 
in a duodecimo form, and will be sold at a considerably reduced 
price. The value and popularity of Runner's grammatical 
works may be estimated from the fact that his Elementary 
Greek Grammar has reached, in about fourteen years, the 
eleventh edition, and his Elementary Latin Grammar, the 
eighth edition, and this in the face of much competition, and 
not a little prejudice. The habitual references to his Greek 
grammars, in leading New Testament commentaries, e. g. that 
of Meyer, show the estimation in which they are held in Ger- 
many. It may be added that an edition of 2,500 copies of the 
translation of the School Greek Grammar has been sold, and 
that it has been for some time out of print. The tenth edition of 
the translation of the Elementary Greek Grammar has been 
published. 

The new edition of Horace, by Prof. Lincoln of Providence, 
has been published for some months, and is received with much 
favour. It is a beautiful book, printed with the utmost care and 
accuracy, while the notes illustrate the really difficult points, 
and hit the happy medium between the meagreness of annota- 
tions in some editions of the classics, and the redundancy in 
others. We would suggest that a plan of old Borne, and a map 
of the surrounding country, with a larger number of wood-cut 
illustrations, would much enhance the value of the volume. We 
hope to insert, at an early day, an extended review of this 
edition. 
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An edition of the Ajax of Sophocles has just appeared from 
the Cambridge press, with a large body of learned notes. The 
text fills 60 pages, the notes 280. Various readings are fre- 
quently discussed, and the notes of earlier editors, Brunck, 
Musgrave, Porson, Elmsley, Hermann, Lobeck, Wunder, &c., 
are carefully collated, and the most valuable of them used. Dis- 
cussions so full and learned as many of the notes exhibit, are of 
course beyond the reach of most persons who are studying the 
classics in our colleges. But they will be highly prized by the 
few who are able to appreciate them, and they will be of great 
service to teachers. " The wants of the tyro have received a 
large share of the editor's attention, as the numerous references 
to the grammars of Jelf [Kiihner], Matthias, Buttmann, and 
Kriiger, will evince." We fear that " the tyro" does not possess 
these grammars. At least he would be far more profited if the 
references had been made to the smaller grammars of Kiihner 
and Buttman. The name of the editor is not given. 

We mentioned that Prof. Felton was preparing a new Selec- 
tion of Beading Lessons in Greek. We learn that the object is, 
by extracts from Herodotus, Thucydides, Zenophon, &c., to give, 
as far as possible, a connected political and civil history of 
Greece. 

A Translation of the Book of Proverbs, with a Commentary, 
is in the course of preparation by Prof. Stuart, and will soon be 
ready for the press. This book, so peculiarly oriental in its 
spirit and character, has hitherto received but little attention 
from commentators, either in the English or German languages. 

The translation of Mosheim's Historical Commentaries (De 
Rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum) is printed, and will 
soon be published in two large octavo volumes of about 600 
pages each. The first was translated in England by Mr. Vidal, 
the second by Dr. Murdock of New Haven. " Mosheim," says 
Hagenbach, Stud. u. Krit. 1851, p. 552, "was the first who 
raised church history into the rank of a science, in that he freed 
it from all orthodox and heterodox party interests, casting them 
down at his feet. It was not that colourless impartiality, 
weakened into indifference, in which Mosheim saw the triumph 
of history. He was not satisfied with a dry accumulation of 
learned material, but he had a happy union of learning, 
acuteness and taste, of religious earnestness and human mild- 
ness, of precision and versatile representation, which have won 
for him the honoured name of father of modern church his- 
tory." 

The works of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher are about to be 
published by John P. Jewett and Co. of Boston, in five vols. 12mo. 
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We have previously mentioned the number of students at 
fifteen of the principal theological schools of this country. We 
now add the following : — 

Whole No. student 8. 

Fifteen Seminaries already mentioned, 650 

Rochester N. Y., . . Baptist, 20 

Hamilton, N. Y., . . „ 8 

New Hampton, N. H., . . „ 17 

Western Theol. Institution, Ky., „ 7 

Theol. Dep. Howard Coll. Ala., „ 12 

Do. Do. Mercer Coll., Ga., „ 4 

Furman Theol. Sem., S. C., . „ 6 

Kalamazoo Theol. Sem., Mich., „ 13 

Theol. Seminary, Columbia, S.C., Presbyterian, 32 

Total ... 769 

It is stated, that of the 123 students connected with the 
Baptist Seminaries, less than 80 are pursuing a purely theolo- 
gical education. 

England. 

Messrs. Bagsters are publishing a new edition of the Septuagint, 
and also of the Greek Testament; a Syriac Reading Book, with 
Translations and a Grammatical Analysis ; also a Chaldee Bead- 
ing Book on the same plan; anew Greek Harmony, a new 
and complete Hebrew Concordance, and a Syriac Concordance. 

The third and concluding volume of Dr. Davison's Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament has been published in a volume of 
632 pages. It is furnished with a General Index. Isaac Taylor 
has in press a work entitled " Wesley and Methodism." Dr. 
Traill's translation of Josephus, edited by Mr. Taylor, is com- 
pleted in two beautiful and admirably illustrated volumes. A 
new quarterly theological and critical Journal, edited by the 
Bev. T. K. Arnold, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
classical editor, has appeared. It will probably advocate " high 
church" principles. 

Bev. Dr. Henderson's Commentary on Jeremiah has appeared 
under the title, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah and that of 
the Lamentations. Translated from the Hebrew, with a com- 
mentary,, critical, philological and exegetical. 8vo. pp. 306. 

A prospectus of Dr. S. P. Tregelles's edition of the Greek 
Testament has been published with a specimen. " The text is 
formed on the authority of the oldest Greek MSS. and versions, 
aided by early citations, so as to present, as far as practicable, 

VOL. II. o 
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the readings which were commonly received at the earliest 
period to which we can revert to obtain critical evidence. The 
various readings are, 1st, those of all the more ancient Greek 
MSS., most of them collated by the editor; 2nd, of all the 
ancient versions, most of which have required re-examination ; 
and 3rd, of the citations in the early ecclesiastical writers, given 
fully to the end of the third century, including Eusebius. The 
Latin version of Jerome is given, mostly on the authority of 
the Codex Amitianus of the sixth century, collated by the editor." 
It is stated by the " Tablet," a Roman Catholic newspaper of 
London, March 15, 1851, that Cardinal Mai's edition of the 
Codex Vaticanus (MS. B.) is printed, and will be published as 
soon as the extensive critical apparatus which is to accompany 
it, is completed. This apparatus is the Bibliotheca Nova Patrum 
Graeca et Latina, consisting of treatises on the real presence 
and tran substantiation, the veneration of images, &c, never 
before published ! Six volumes were to have been published in 
April. The whole will consist of about ten volumes. 

Scotland. 

The new college building of the Free Church was opened on 
the 6th of Nov. 1850, with appropriate public exercises. It was 
erected by the liberality of twenty-one individuals, who gave 
£1,000 each. The foundation-stone was laid by Dr. Chalmers, 
June 4, 1846. It is a handsome and substantial edifice of stone. 
During the week of the opening of the building, a sermon was 
delivered by Dr. Paterson, moderator of the general assembly ; 
an address to the professors and students by Dr. P., and an ad- 
dress by William Cunningham, D.D., principal of the college, 
and professor of church history, were also delivered, together 
with the following introductory lectures: On church history 
by Dr. Cunningham ; systematic theology by Dr. James Bu- 
chanan ; apologetical theology and the doctrine of the church 
by Dr. Bannerman; theology of the Old Testament by Dr. 
Duncan ; exegetical theology by Dr. Black ; logic and meta- 
physics by Rev. A. C. Fraser ; moral philosophy by P. C. Mac- 
dougall; and natural science by Dr. John Fleming. These 
lectures will be read with much interest as showing the spirit 
with which the college commences operations, and the talents 
and kind of culture which the professors possess. "We are sur- 
prised that no provision is made for sacred rhetoric. One 
sentence in Dr. Cunningham's lecture we quote with particular 
gratification. "There is good reason to hope that the next 
general assembly will require a knowledge of the elements of 
Hebrew as a qualification for entering the hall." 
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Prance. 

The number of books and pamphlets, published in France, 
in 1850, was 7,208, of which 4,701 were printed in Paris, the 
rest in the Provinces, including 37 in Algiers. There were 
published besides, 2,697 engravings and lithographs, 597 pieces 
of vocal music, 625 of instrumental music, 122 geographical 
charts, &c. 

It is a melancholy fact, though easily accounted for, that for 
along series of years, no very important works in theology or 
in biblical interpretation, have appeared in the French language. 
The Catholic and Protestaut churches of "the most refined" 
nation in Europe have been alike barren. A little activity has 
recently been shown by the countrymen of Bochart and Calvin. 
The following books have appeared within a few years ; a Com- 
mentary on the Galatians by Prof. Sardinoux of Montauban ; 
on Philippians by Rilliet of Geneva ; on Romans by Oltramare 
of Geneva ; and the work of Arnaud on Jude, alluded to on a 
subsequent page. The two letters of Edmund Scherer, late pro- 
fessor in the theological school in Geneva, have called forth 
replies from Malan, Merle, Darby, Cheneviere, &c. Licentiate 
Colani, a friend of Scherer, has published at Strasburg, since 
July, 1850, a periodical entitled, " Revue de Th6ologie et de 
Philosophic Chretienne." 

Germany. 

The number of works published, in the six months preceding 
the late Easter fair, according to the Leipsic catalogue, was 
3,684; number of works in press, 1,136. It is gratifying to 
observe that the number of volumes, which relate to the " inner 
mission," the Sabbath, and other questions of an urgent practical 
nature, is increasing. 

Among the most recent works in biblical literature are the 
following : Commentary on the Book of Job by Lie. H. A. Hahn, 
pp. 342 ; Die Volkertafel der Genesis, or ethnographical investi- 
gations by Dr. Knobel, pp. 371 ; The prophet Isaiah explained 
by Prof. E. Meier, first half, pp. 320 ; Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans, second part, ch. vii. — xi., by Dr. F. A. Philippi, 
pp. 278 ; The Second Epistle of Paul to Timothy with a Com- 
mentary, in Latin, by Dr. G. E. Leo, pp. 135 (Comment, on 
First Epistle was published in 1837) ; Gospel of Mark, in its 
composition, position, origin, and character, by Lie. Hilgenfeldt, 
pp. 141 ; Von Raumer's Palestine, third edition, much improved, 
pp. 492 ; The first three Gospels translated and explained by 
H. Ewald, pp. 388; Vol. II. of the second edition of Hengsten- 
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berg's Commentary on the Psalms, pp. 482 ; and second edition 
of Meyer's Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. 

Of late works in other departments of oriental literature, we 
may name : History of the Israelites from the destruction of the 
first temple to the entrance of the Maccabee, Simon, on the 
highpriesthood, by L. Hersfeld : the nature and genius of the 
popular language of the Egyptians, by H. Brugsch ; explanation 
of the Egyptian monuments in the museum at Berlin, by the 
same ; Schwartze's Coptic Grammar, edited, after the author's 
death, by H. Steinthal ; Movers's " Phoenician Antiquity/' in 
three parts, — Part 1, political history and administration, Part 2, 
history of the colonies, Part 3, not published ; Indian studies, 
a Journal for the knowledge of Indian Antiquity, edited by 
Dr. Albert Weber, teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Berlin; 
four Nos. published, 1 Th. 10 gr. each ; and J. Fiirstfs Biblia 
Judaica. 

Of the classical publications, we name — the Dictionary of the 
Greek Language by C. Jacobitz and E. E. Seiler, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
pp. 1,502 and 1,792, price 7 1-3 Th. ; the same abridged in 1 vol. 
for schools, pp. 1,602, 41-2 Th., highly commended in the Leipsic 
Repertorium, Jan. 1851, p. 97; first half of the third part of 
K. F. Hermann's Manual of Greek Antiquities ; Investigations 
on the documents inserted in the orations of the Attic orators, by 
A. Westermann ; Plato's Works in 1 vol. ed. Stallbaum ; March 
of the Ten Thousand, geographically explained by Prof. Koch of 
Leipsic; Part 2. of Weissenborn's edition of Livy; Works of 
Tacitus, ed. C. Halm, Part 1. containing the Annals. 

The first year of the " Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Christliche 
Wissenschaft und Christliches Leben," established by Professors 
Julius Miiller, Neander, and Nitzsoh, is now completed. It is 
published weekly, or in monthly parts, in quarto form, with good 
paper and print, at five thaler a-year, and forms a volume of 424 
pages. Among the more important articles to American readers, 
is one on " The position and importance of the book of Job, in 
the Old Testament, according to its didactic and dramatic 
character," by Hupfeld ; on " Heathenism, Judaism, and Irving- 
ism," by J. L. Jacobi ; on " The doctrinal system and the develop- 
ment, religious and theological, of the Scottish Church," by 
Kostlin ; on " The invisible church," and on the question " Whe- 
ther the Son of God would have become incarnate, if the human 
race had remained without sin," by Julius Miiller • on " The last 
half century, in its relation to the present ;" the " Nature and im- 
portance of practical exegesis ;" the " Relation of the Hellenistic 
to the Christian ethics," by Neander ; and on the v Doctrine 
of inspiration," by Tholuck. 
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The 2nd Heft of the Theol. Stud. u. Krit., for 1851, contains 
the following Articles : Wherein consists the forgiveness of sins, 
by J. F. K. Gurlitt. — Borne and Cologne, or the development of 
the Christian German Art, by B. Stark, private teacher in Jena, 
containing among other things a comparison of the Cathedral 
at Cologne, its structure and influences, with the Roman basilicas, 
much to the advantage of the former. — On the importance of 
the Study of Christian Ethics at the present time, An Address 
delivered at the opening of his lectures in the university of 
Heidelberg, by Prof. Lie. Schoeberlein. — A review of the 2nd 
edition of Lucke's Introduction to the Apocalypse and the apoca- 
lyptic literature generally, by Tischendorf, the New Testament 
editor, containing many illustrations of the Apocalypse from the 
writer's studies in the apocryphal books. 

The last Article, filling about eighty pages, is a contribution 
towards a memorial of the life of Dr. Neander, by Dr. C. H. 
Kling, pastor in Ebersbach in Wiirtemberg. We translate a few 
biographical notices, which may be interesting to those who have 
read the Article on Neander in our last Number. 

" Dr. Neander was baptized on the 25th of February 1806, 
at St. Catharine's, in the house of the pastor Bossau, who also 
performed the holy office. There were present as sponsors, 
John Gurlitt, Charles Augustus Vamhagen, and William Neu- 
mann. Mendel took in baptism the name, John Augustus 
Neander — evidently one Christian name from each of the three 
sponsors, and also the family surname from Neumann. 

" As it regards the other members of the family, the eldest 
brother, a doctor of medicine, born 1780, was baptized in the 
same year with Neander, on the 25th of June, under the name 
of Andrew Charles John Mendel, an excellent physician and 
highly esteemed because of his science, skill, and disposition. 
He lived unmarried, and died with several other physicians, in 
the winter of the siege, of typhus fever, which at that time pre- 
vailed in the military hospitals. Neander writes respecting it to 
K. Mayer : ' Terrible news came upon us at the close of last 
week, to show us how this life is only a dream, and how the 
waking and the being for which we long, is only in the next, or 
rather the first true life. My good, noble brother, in the ful- 
ness of health, has fallen a victim to his calling — a victim which 
God hath accepted. He died of a violent and quick-destroying 
nervous fever; I left him stronger than myself/ — The second 
brother had been already baptized in 1804, and bore, as also did 
the sisters, the name Mendahl, a kind-hearted man, of easy and 
lively humour, and more inclined to the customary ways of the 
world, who at every opportunity expressed his deep veneration 
for his Augustus, for whom he only wished something more of 
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the spirit of the world, or at least a power of helping himself in 
the world and of mingling with it. He was a long time a travel- 
ling merchant. — The eldest sister, Henrietta (Madame Scholtz), 
born 1777, was baptized on the 12th of September 1807 ; on 
the 22nd of March 1809, the middle one, Joanna, born 1782, 
his faithful housekeeper and nurse until his death ; on the 7th 
of November of the same year, the youngest, Betty, born 1788, 
among whose sponsors he himself is mentioned, and who died of 
a disease of the mind. There is no record of the baptism of the 
mother. According to a trustworthy oral tradition she was bap- 
tized shortly before her son went to Heidelberg, and that too, 
as all the children, by Pastor Bossau, who also in 1816 baptized 
Emma von Wertheim, the daughter of Mrs. Scholtz by her first 
marriage." 

The following relates to the change in Neander's views: 
" Neander was deeply moved and restless, pondering his thoughts 
with himself, he travelled on in company with a relative to 
Hamburg. Here he met with Matthias Claudius, and the aged 
Dr. Heise, and he preached in Wandsbeck his first sermon on 
John i. 1 sq. 

" After his return from Hamburg, his friends observed an 
important change in him. He, Neander, had in fact become a 
new man, although many hard conflicts still remained before 
him. He could not say enough of the friendliness and the pious 
temper of those excellent men who had become so dear to him, 
and whom he visited again and again, as often as he came to 
Hamburg. Schleiermacher, whom till now he had held so high, 
and what he had of the writings of Schelling and Fichte, were 
laid aside. He read much more in the New Testament, and 
soon the Christian Fathers of the first century filled his rooms, 
and on these he often expressed himself with eloquent enthu- 
siasm. For a few months, however, he remained quiet and re- 
served, and said little to his friends, who were also careful not 
to intrude upon him. Then he handed them a full confession 
of faith, written in Latin, which they copied, and in which at 
the close he laid down the study of Church History as the aim of 
his theological study, and earnestly implored the Lord that he 
would guide him therein and keep him from all error ." 

" In the autumn of 1810, Neander, after he had spent one 
year and a half in Hamburg as a licentiate preacher, went to 
Heidelberg, notwithstanding all the scruples of his friends, who 
feared that he would put no measure or limit upon his labours. 
Soon, indeed, came information from thence, that he was study- 
ing incessantly, and that traces of earlier suffering were showing 
themselves. Then the anxious mother, with her daughters, 
hastened to him, and remained with him. In the year 1817, 
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she died in Berlin. Pastors Jaenike and Hermes, together with 
ourselves and family friends, among whom were at that time 
Olshansen and Tholuck, followed her to the grave. How often 
did Neander, as we afterwards met in Berlin, bring to mind the 
way in which he had come to Heidelberg, and how I had been 
a feeble instrument of it in the hand of the Lord. Also I may 
not leave unmentioned how Neander in the first years of his 
residence in Berlin said to me that he would indeed like a family 
life, and if the Lord would so order it, would not be disinclined 
to enter into the state of holy matrimony. He was my grooms- 
man at my marriage in 1817, took part in the festivities of the 
occasion, and entertained himself with the guests, gentlemen 
and ladies, although chiefly with the Rev. Prof. Spilleke and 
Director Bernhardt. Towards my wife, and afterwards towards 
my children, he was always friendly, and entertained himself 
with them ; and so late as 1841, when I was in Berlin, he would 
have me with my three daughters dine with him." 
"■ The first article of the 3rd Heft, 1851, is an academical ad- 
dress in memory of Dr. Neander*s services to Church History, 
delivered November 4, 1850, by Dr. Hagenbach of Basil, filling 
about fifty pages. About half is taken up with a rapid review 
of early church history, and of that written by German Pro- 
testants, with particular remarks on Mosheim, Planck, Mar- 
heinecke, and others. Neander's principal works are finally 
characterized. Then follow an explanation of Phil. ii. 6, in 
opposition to Baur, by Ernestij pastor at Wolfenbiittel ; an ex- 
planation of Paul's' " self-confessions/' in Bom. vii., by Umbreit; 
a new investigation of the passage Bom. viii. 18 — 25, in oppo- 
sition to Rupprecht, by F. F. Zyro of Berne ; a review of Se- 
misch's " die Apostolischen Denkwiirdigkeiten" of Justin Mar- 
tyr by W. Grimm of Jena; a notice of E. Arnaud's critical 
researches on the epistle of Jude, by Kienlen of Colmar ; and 
remarks on the second and third church conventions at Witten- 
berg, 1849, and Stuttgart, 1850, by Dr. Lechler of Waiblingen. 
An Index for the Studien u. K. for 1828 — 37, and another for 
1838 — 47, have been published; price for both, one thaler. 

A Prospectus of Dr. NeandePs works has been published. 
The exegetical part will embrace lectures on the New Testament, 
except the Apocalypse, the last three chapters only of which he 
had lectured upon. The second part will embrace those histo- 
rico-theological lectures which it may be thought best to pub- 
lish. These will include a sketch (skiography) of church his- 
tory, history of doctrines, history of Christian ethics, and on 
the opposite tendencies of Protestantism and Catholicism. The 
third part will embrace systematic theology — dogmatics and 
ethics. The aim of the editor, Dr. Julius Miiller of Halle, will 
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be to give a true and exact exhibition of the thoughts of Ne- 
ander, without intermingling any foreign element. Several of 
the younger pupils and friends |of Dr. Neander will give their 
assistance in preparing the edition* 

Austria. 

The imperial printing-press at Vienna is conducted on a large 
scale. It was established, by the late Emperor Francis. It fur- 
nishes regular employment for 700 persons, besides many 
artists, men of science, and mechanics. It has branches in 
Lemberg, Temesvar, Salzburg and other large towns. An engine 
of twenty-horse power moves forty-eight printing and twenty- 
four copper-plate presses, and ten glazing machines. There 
are, besides, thirty-six large and twelve small iron hand-presses, 
twelve numbering and embossing machines, and thirty litho- 
graphic presses. One thousand reams of paper are consumed 
in a day. Among the objects which this establishment has 
sent to the Exhibition in London, are 11,000 steel punches of 
characters and alphabets. There^are punches of 164 different 
alphabets, from the hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotic, down 
to the Laos, Formosan, &c. There is a copy of a certain work, 
entitled "The Hall of Languages," consisting of seventeen 
sheets in elephant folio, containing the Lord's Prayer, in 608 
languages printed with Roman letters, and in 200 languages 
in the characters peculiar to each language. There is also a 
Japanese novel (see Vol. II. p. 39 of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society), the first work of this kind that was ever 
printed with moveable type.* 

Africa. 

Dr. Krapf returned from Europe to his station on the eastern 
coast of Africa last winter, accompanied by three ordained 
missionaries and three mechanics, all Germans. The present 
force of the mission, therefore, is nine males, six of them being 
ordained. It is the wish of the Church Missionary Society to 
commence new stations without delay, particularly in Usambara 
and Ukambani, the former country lying some 200 miles to 
the south-west of Rabbai Empia, and the latter 400 or 500 
miles to the north-west* The ultimate aim of the society is to 
push on to the interior, in the hope that the missionaries of the 
American Board, coming from the Gaboon, will meet them in 
the centre ; and the latter will undoubtedly endeavour to do 
their part in the enterprise, if they shall be properly reinforced 
from our theological seminaries. 

• London : Thomas Delf, 12, Paternoster Row. 
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The tours which Dr. Krapf and Mr. Bebmann have already 
made, show conclusively that the country back from the coast 
is a vast table land, having an elevation of 2,000 or 3,000 feet ; 
and there is every reason to believe that it will be found 
adapted to the European constitution. Indeed, Eabbai Empia 
has proved to be very favourable to health, though it is near 
the coast. There are numerous mountains rising from the table 
land ; and two have been discovered already, the Kilimandjaro, 
about 3° 20' south of the equator, and the Kenia, about 1° south, 
whose summits are covered with perpetual snow. Both of these 
mountains are the sources of large rivers, some of which are 
sufficiently identified ; and Dr. Krapf thinks it probable that 
the White Nile has its origin in the Kenia ; or, at any rate, 
that its fountain head is not far distant. He rejects the theory 
that Lake Niassi feeds the Nile ; for he has recently visited the 
Lufuma, and he says that the Niassi discharges its waters 
through this river into the Indian Ocean. Judging from what 
he has heard of the Uniamese, he supposes that in this coun- 
try, some 500 or 600 miles west of Mombas, or the bordering 
territories, will be found the head quarters of the Congo, the 
Tchadda, the Nile, and the Kilimani ; so that it will prove to 
be the great water shed of Africa, sending forth its treasures to 
all points of the compass. 

The tribes which live back a few hundred miles from the 
coast, are decidedly superior to those on or near the ocean*; 
and it is thought that the obstacles to missionary operations 
will diminish, as the missionaries proceed toward the interior. 
Among the Wakamba, for example, Dr. Krapf found much 
less " beggary" than he had been led to expect from his pre- 
vious experience ; and this he regards as a very serious hin- 
drance to the spread of the Gospel in some parts of East 
Africa. 

The languages of these tribes seem to belong to that great 
family which has spread over so large a portion of Africa ; and 
hence there will be less difficulty in becoming acquainted with 
them. It was found, for instance, that the Jaggas and the 
Wanika were able to understand each other sufficiently for 
purposes of business. In the course of a few years, we shall 
have the materials for a thorough examination of one of the 
most interesting problems connected with the history of Africa. 

A knowledge of two or three laws of language in East Africa, 
will assist the reader in understanding the proper names which 
are of most common occurrence. Wa is used to form the 
plural, and M the singular. Thus, Wakamba means the Kamba 
people ; Mkamba, one of the Kambas. The prefix U denotes a 
country ; and Ki indicates the language. Thus, Usambara means 

VOL. II. p 
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the country of the Wasamba ; Kisamba is the language of the 
Wasamba. Or we may say, the Wakuafi speak the Kikuafi, and 
live in Ukuafi. 

Asia. 

A Society has been formed in Jerusalem, by Englishmen and 
other foreigners living there, for the purpose of investigating all 
objects of interest in the Holy Land, whether relating to ancient 
or present times. It has corresponding members in Beirut, 
Damascus, and other places. Weekly meetings are held, and 
a library and museum are begun. 

J. D. Hooker has published in the Journal of the London 
Geographical Society, for 1850, an account of a fourth excur- 
sion which he has made into the passes of Thibet by -"the 
Donkiah Lah ." This pass lies in the eastern chain of the 
mountains, about 28° N. Lat. and 88° 30' E. longitude. On the 
right the Donkiah Lah rises like a wall, 23,175 feet. The snow 
line on the south side is about 17,000 feet high, and on the 
side towards Thibet, 18,000 feet. As a general result, Mr. 
Hooker says : " I no longer consider the Himalaya as a con- 
tinuous snowy chain of mountains, but as the snowed spurs 
of far higher unsnowed land behind; which higher land is pro- 
tected from the snow by the peaks on the spurs that run south 
of it." 
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[Continued from p. 109.] 

His Preaching at the Convent of Einsiedeln, and its Results. 

One of the duties assigned to Zuingli in the convent at Ein- 
siedeln was the preaching of the gospel. And most faithfully 
did he perform this part of his duty. He was, to be sure, cau- 
tious, at first, as both his own distrust of himself, and his know- 
ledge of the prejudices of others, admonished him to be. His 
reverence for the fathers influenced him to give more heed to 
their interpretations than he subsequently felt at liberty to do. 
Still he adhered to his general principle of explaining scripture 
by scripture ; and as he by degrees became imbued with the 
spirit of the writers of the Bible, his own pulpit exercises became 
in a high degree spiritual and effective in the reformation of his 
hearers. He insisted on the necessity of sincere repentance, 
newness of life, and firm trust in the Lord Jesus Christ, as re- 
vealed in the Bible, as the only Redeemer and Saviour of sin- 
ners. Works, so far as they are the expressions of right feeling 
within, are praiseworthy ; but all penances and mortification of 
the flesh are without efficacy in procuring absolution from sin. 
He endeavoured to dissuade his hearers from any trust in the 
aid of the saints, and of the virgin, whose power was supposed 
to have been exerted so often there, and from honouring any 
image or likeness of man or God, but the only perfect image of 

VOL. II. Q 
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humanity and the Godhead, Jesus Christ. By the inculcation 
of such and similar doctrines, the way was gradually prepared 
for a more formal and public attack upon the superstitious 
practices and beliefs of the age. 

He chose the annual festival held in commemoration of the 
supposed miraculous consecration of the convent, called the 
Angels' Consecration, when immense crowds flocked to Einsie- 
deln. He ascended the pulpit and rose amidst the assembled mul- 
titude for his customary discourse. After making an exordium 
full of warmth and feeling, in order to gain the attention of his 
auditors, he thus proceeds to remark upon topics connected with 
the day and the assembling together in that place : " Cease to 
believe that God resides in this temple more than in every other 
place. Whatever region of the earth you may inhabit, he is 
near you, he surrounds you, he grants your prayers, if they de- 
serve to be granted ; but it is not by useless vows, by long pil- 
grimages, offerings destined to adorn senseless images, that you 
can obtain the divine favour ; resist temptations, repress guilty 
desires, shun all injustice, relieve the unfortunate, console the 
afflicted ; these are the works pleasing to the Lord. Alas ! I 
know it, it is ourselves, ministers of the altar, we, who ought to 
be the salt of the earth, who have led into a maze of error the 
ignorant and credulous multitude. In order to accumulate 
treasures sufficient to satisfy our avarice, we raised vain and 
useless practices to the rank of good works ; and the Christians 
of these times, too docile to our instructions, neglect to fulfil 
the laws of God, and only think of making atonement for their 
crimes, instead of renouncing them. Let us 'live according to 
our desires/ say they, ' let us enrich ourselves with the goods of 
our neighbour ; let us not fear to stain our hands with blood 
and murder ; we shall find easy expiations in the favour of the 
church/ Senseless men ! Do they think to obtain remission 
for their lies, their impurities, their adulteries, their homicides, 
their treacheries, by prayers recited in honour of the Queen of 
Heaven, as if she were the protectress of all evil doers ? Un- 
deceive yourselves, erring people ! The God of justice suffers 
not himself to be moved by words which the tongue utters and 
the heart disowns. He forgives no one but him who himself for- 
gives the enemy who has trespassed against him. Did these 
chosen of God, at whose feet you come hither to prostrate your- 
selves, enter into heaven by relying on the merit of another ? 
No — it was by walking in the path of the law, by fulfilling the 
will of the Most High, by facing death that they might remain 
faithful to their Redeemer. Imitate the holiness of their lives, 
walk in their footsteps, suffering yourselves to be turned aside 
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neither by dangers nor seductions ; this is the honour that you 
ought to pay them. But in the day of trouble put your trust 
in none but God, who created the heavens and the earth with a 
word ; at the approach of death invoke only Jesus Christ, who 
has bought you with his blood, and is the sole Mediator be- 
tween God and man." * 

The impression made by such sentiments thus glowingly ex- 
pressed, at such a place and time, can be more easily imagined 
than described. Astonishment was depicted upon every face, so 
directly did the preacher discard all that had given notoriety to 
the very place where he stood, and so directly in opposition to 
all that had been heard on that festival day in Einsiedeln for a 
century or more. But mingled with the astonishment, very di- 
verse feelings could be read in those upturned faces, and de- 
tected in the low murmur that occasionally rather heightened 
than interrupted the stillness and solemnity of the house. Many, 
filled with indignation at the insult offered to the objects of 
their most sacred veneration, seemed to expect that the very 
images and walls would cry out, and rebuke the arrogance and 
insolence of the speaker. Others, on the other hand, who, 
overcome by the power, and enlightened by the brilliancy, of the 
exhibitions of truth, began to feel their doubts and fears giving 
way, and strong faith elevating them above their former super- 
stitions, glowed with admiration of the apostle of truth who, 
they felt, spoke out the honest and strong convictions of a 
heart which despised all fear of man, and was elevated above 
all earthly considerations. Between these two classes were all 
grades of feeling, according as the regard for the faith of their 
fathers and their own earlier belief, or the conviction of the 
faithful exhibition of the truth upon their judgment, prevailed. 
Doubt, and desire for further light, were strong in many a 
breast, as the assembly broke up that day. Murmurings, now 
unrestrained by the sacredness of the place, were heard from 
little groups collected here and there in the region around the 
convent ; others discussed and doubted ; and still others openly 
applauded. The fact that Zuingli escaped personal insult and 
injury is perhaps a sufficient proof that he carried a large part 
of his audience with him. 

The records of the time also give us an additional proof of 
the influence of this sermon, which, says Schuler,t " if ever 
anything did, produced effects like that of the first preaching of 
the gospel by Peter in Jerusalem and Paul in Asia." Many 
pilgrims were seen, on all the ways leading from JEinsiedeln, re- 

•Hess, p. 62 sq. f S. 246. 
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turning with the gifts and tapers which they had brought as 
offerings to the virgin and saints. Frequently as they met 
other bands of pilgrims they stopped to recount to them the 
doctrines which they had heard. Thus many were induced to 
turn about and leave their pilgrimage incompleted, as a weari- 
ness to the flesh and without advantage to the spirit. The re- 
sult of the preaching of Zuingli was accordingly an immediate 
diminution of pilgrimage to the Loretto of Switzerland, and the 
people of Einsiedeln themselves, penetrated by the spirit of the 
truth, forgot their prejudices, and no longer troubled them- 
selves about those who came to worship at their long renowned 
shrine. It is true that some of the monks were exasperated at 
the prospect of the diminution of their revenues, and the neigh- 
bouring convents, too, fearing that the craft by which they ob- 
tained their wealth would be endangered, began to spread in- 
jurious reports of the reformer. 

His Relation to the Papal Hierarchy, 

The effect which this preaching of Zuingli had at Borne, upon 
the emissaries of the Pope, who were in authority in the 
church, was perhaps different from what we, who look back 
under the influence of subsequent developments of popery, 
should expect. Not a word of warning or rebuke was adminis- 
tered ; no mark of the displeasure of his ecclesiastical superiors 
was exhibited. On the contrary, the papal legate, Antonio 
Pucci, mentioned Zuingli as one who might become highly use- 
ful to the court of Rome, both from his ability in the pulpit, 
and from his influence in the cantons ; and Pope Leo X. sent 
him, as a mark of favour, a diploma which gave him the title of 
chaplain acolyte to the Holy See.* He was, indeed, at this 
time, politically a friend of the Pope, not because he consulted 
for his aggrandizement, but for the good of bis country, and 
felt that the French party, as it was called, which was then hos- 
tile to the Pope, was also hostile to the best interests of the 
mntons. Besides, it was an object which Leo could not over- 
look, to attract men of learning and influence to his cause, and 
he hoped, perhaps, that Zuingli would follow in the path that 
Erasmus afterwards pursued, or in one leading more directly to 
Borne. Furthermore, Zuingli had, as yet, shown no disposition 
to withdraw himself from the control of the church, only to 
bring about a reformation of abuses. It also should be remem- 
bered that the jealousy which afterwards watched for the least 
indications of defection, was not yet awakened. 

* Hess, p. 65. 
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There was no want of faithfulness or plainness in Zuingli's 
dealings with the leaders of the church at this time. Even be- 
fore the sermon at Einsiedeln, he had written to Hugh of Lan- 
denberg, Bishop of Constance, to urge him to put an end, in his 
diocese, to puerile and dangerous practices, which would other- 
wise produce incalculable mischief $ and to inform him of the 
course which he himself felt constrained to enter upon, in dis- 
closing the truth, opposing errors, and assailing abuses. The 
legate, he says, conversed with me four times upon this subject, 
(the corruption of the church,) and I obtained from him the 
most brilliant promises. I freely explained to him what must 
be done, and added thereto, that by God's help I was going 
forward to preach the Gospel, by means of which, popery would 
become not a little shaken and weakened. He also gave up his 
pension at this time, and consented to receive it for three years 
more only at the urgent request of the legate, so that he might 
not seem to have come to an open hostility with his highness 
the Pope. But he adds, " I will not, for any money, suppress a 
single syllable of the truth." 

To Cardinal Schinner, with whom he had long been on terms 
of political intimacy, and with whom he had frequent opportuni- 
ties of consultation at Einsiedeln, he spoke with a plainness 
deserving the highest praise : " The new lights which have been 
diffused since the revival of letters, have lessened the credulity 
of the people, are opening their eyes to a number of superstitions, 
and will prevent them from blindly adopting what is taught them 
by priests equally destitute of virtue and of talent. They 
begin loudly to blame the idleness of the monks, the ignorance 
of the priests, and the misconduct of the prelates, and will no 
longer give their confidence to people whom they cannot respect. 
If care be not taken, the multitude will soon lose the only curb 
capable of restraining its passions, and will go on from one dis- 
order to another. The danger increases every day, and delay 
may be fatal. A reformation ought to be begun immediately, 
but it ought to begin with superiors, and spread from them to 
their inferiors. 

" If the princes of the church would give the example, if 
they would return to themselves and to a conduct more con- 
formable to the Gospel ; if bishops were no longer seen to handle 
the sword instead of the crozier ; prelates to put themselves at 
the head of their subjects, in order to wage inveterate war 
against each other ; ecclesiastics of all ranks to dissipate in 
scandalous debauchery the revenues of their benefices accumu- 
lated upon their heads ; then we might raise our voices against 
the vices of the laity, without fearing their recriminations, and 
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we might indulge some hopes of the amendment of the people. 
But a reform in manners is impossible, if you do not get rid of 
those swarms of pious idlers, who feed at the expense of the 
industrious citizen, and if you do not abolish those superstitious 
ceremonies and absurd dogmas equally calculated to shock the 
undenting of readable x,eu, an5 to alarm the piety of 
religious ones."* 

In reference to his efforts with Cardinal Schinner and others, 
he writes to Valentinus Compar, in 1525, " Hear, my Valen- 
tinus, what I say to you, and can prove by living witnesses : 
Before a separation in religious matters was effected, I conversed 
with the leading men in the church, cardinals, and bishops, and 
expostulated with them upon the errors that had been introduced 
through human traditions, and admonished them to make a 
beginning of removing the multitude of abuses and errors ; for, 
if this be not done, the already overpowering burden threatens 
to overwhelm them with a terrible crash. Eight years ago, 
(1517,) while I was yet at Einsiedeln, I spake upon this subject 
with the Cardinal of Sion, and afterward during the first part of 
my abode at Zurich, and plainly and clearly pointed out to him, 
that popery rests upon weak and almost failing foundations. I 
substantiated it by plain and undoubted passages of the Holy 
Scriptures. Geroldseck, Zingk, and Sander, who are all yet 
alive, can bear witness that they have often heard me talking 
thus with him. Yes, I can assure you that the cardinal more 
than once expressed himself as follows : ' When, by the grace of 
God, I shall be again reinstated in my former dignity and 
power, and be quiet and firm in my position/ (he was not at that 
time in favour with the Pope, and the majority of the cardinals,) 
' I will use all my influence to bring to light the arrogance and 
deceit of the Pope/ (he spoke in anger at his own want of favour 
with him,) l and a true reformation shall everywhere be effected/ " 
He often, Zuingli adds, talked with me upon the doctrines of 
the church, and the Holy Scriptures, and expressed his know- 
ledge of, and opposition to, the errors of Rome.f These as- 
surances of the cardinal were probably in a measure sincere, but 
both he and the Pope were too much occupied with their ambitious 
schemes, and their projects for personal and family aggrandize- 
ment, to give much heed to the spiritual abuses and wants of 
the church* Yet, Zuingli laboured on> and was instant in season 
and out of season, in the performance of the work assigned him. 
In the meantime his reputation for learning and piety increased 
day by day. He was in constant correspondence with such 
men as Erasmus, Faber, Henry Lorit, or Glarianus, Gasper 

* Hess, p. 65 sq. f Schuler, 257 — 8. 
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Hedio, Wolfgang Capito, Beatus Rhenanus, and many other of 
the literary men of the age. Their letters are filled with com- 
mendations of his learning, and value to the church, his faithful- 
ness and ability in the discharge of his ministerial duties, and 
the expectations that had been awakened in his friends, in re- 
gard to the results of their labours. 

His Appointment as Preacher at Zurich. 

His fame was indeed beginning to be too much noised abroad 
for him to remain in his quiet retreat at Einsiedeln. His two 
years of study and investigation, with occasional practical duty, 
had not been lost in settling his views and giving him confidence 
to go forward in the work of reforming the church. He had 
been gradually coming to the conviction that this reform must 
proceed from him and other friends of the Gospel, and not from 
the hands of the church itself; and if the preachers of the Gospel 
would not exert themselves for reformation, the preachers of 
violence would have recourse to revolution.* It was now plain 
that his master had need of him to labour in his vineyard in a 
more public capacity. And an ardent desire filled his soul to 
diffuse the light which had shone upon his own darkened mind. 
He however did not go forth from the quiet of the monastic walls 
without many regrets and many forebodings in regard to the 
combats and struggles and opposition which would beset his 
new faith ; but his confidence was not in an arm of flesh. His 
love and gratitude and his pecuniary interest would have in- 
clined him to yield to the urgent solicitations of his friends at 
Einsiedeln to remain with them ; but he was influenced by 
higher and more enlarged desires of usefulness. 

Among the persons with whom Zuingli had been on terms of 
intimacy while at Glarisand Einsiedeln, was Oswald Myconius,f 
now a teacher of the Latin and Greek classics at Zurich. This 
man had been labouring with assiduous zeal, for several years, 
(since 1516,) first at Basle where Zuingli first saw him, and then 
in Zurich, to diffuse the light of learning, which had but just 
dawned in Germany and Italy amidst the darkness which had 
so long brooded over Europe. A vacancy in the situation of 
preacher in the cathedral at Zurich gave him the hope of draw- 
ing his friend into his immediate vicinity, an object which he 
had long earnestly desired to accomplish. This was the more 
easily effected as Zuingli had by previous visits become favour- 

* See Schuler, S. 267. The truth of this was but too literally verified in the his- 
tory of the Peasants' war and the Anabaptists, 
f See page 102. 
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ably known to the inhabitants of Zurich, and the clergy in some 
degree appreciated his talents and learning, as well as his bold- 
ness in attacking the current vices of the age. The choice of 
the chapter was not, however, without opposition. October 29, 
1518, Myconius wrote to him in accordance with the wishes of 
many at Zurich, to urge him to come to them : " I will/* he says, 
" neither advocate the case nor argue against it. It is doubtless 
perfectly understood by you. Revolve it in your own mind. 
But if you can give a favourable answer, then I shall not know 
how adequately to express my joy at the prospect of seeing my 
friend Zuingli pastor at Zurich. How very much I desire you 
to be in a position worthy of you. Farewell ; listen to me." 
Zuingli answered him : "In a few days I will come to Zurich 
myself and talk with you in reference to this matter. In .the 
meantime, make diligent inquiries about this place ; whether the 
pastor must hear confessions and visit the sick ; what sort of 
superiors and what compensation he has. And if you under- 
stand these and other things, I will in accordance with your 
counsel either act in the case, or relinquish all thought of it/' 
Among those who were rival candidates for this important post 
was one Laurentius Fabula, a Suabian by birth. A report went 
abroad and reached Zuingli, but was, however, immediately 
contradicted, that Fabula was elected. Zuingli gave to his 
friend Myconius a frank exhibition of his feelings on the occasion. 
" Is it still true," he says, " that the prophet is not honoured in 
his own country; is a Suabian preferred to a Switzer ? I had 
not indeed considered him as one to whom I should vield the 

precedence." " Act thou now for me ! I confess I begin to 

be more desirous of this place, since such a wight is striving for 
it, and what I had else given up without regret, I now look upon 
as a reproach. I had designed, if elected, to preach upon the 
Gospel by Matthew in course, a thing yet unattempted in Ger- 
many. But if they prefer this Suabian, they must see what he 
will bring forth from his wallet. Commend the matter also to 
Utinger, and you yourself take counsel as shall be for the best. 
But excuse my letter ; it is written in haste, and more in accord- 
ance with feeling than reason." An answer was returned on 
the following day by Myconius : " Fabula/' he says, " will con- 
tinue to be fable. For my lords heard that he is already father 
of six boys, and has very many benefices. I have done all I 
could, and perhaps have thus made myself too troublesome. 
You have both friends and enemies ; of the latter, few ; of the 
former, many, and those who are on the side of right action — 
still, there is no one who does not praise your learning. I will 
speak to you all things freely. With some your love of music is an 
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objection ; hence they call you a voluptuary, and worldly. Others 
find fault with your earlier life ;* you .have had too much to do 
with people of pleasure (qui voluptatibus studuerint). I have 
refuted them, and so refuted them that you will no longer suffer 
in this particular. First I made the Burgomaster Roust ac- 
quainted with your doctrine ; you are pleasing to him. Then I 
was questioned by Hofman, who, as you perhaps know, preached so 
pointedly and plainly, not in reference to your doctrine, to which 
he finds nothing to object, but concerning your life. I com- 
mended you, as both truth and friendship required, and gained 
the man entirely for my Zuingli." Myconius proceeds to speak 
of his influence with others, and of the encouragement he has 
to believe that Zuingli will be the final object of their choice. 
No answer of Zuingli to this letter is found. 

A letter written by Zuingli to Utinger cannot be omitted in 
this connection. " I assure you," he says, " if theologians would 
not become mataiologians (babblers) or perverters of the truth 
for this place, I would relinquish it. I am surrounded here 
by most favourable circumstances. The Baron of Geroldseck 
seeks to retain me here by great promises, and I have not yet 
explained myself to him fully on this point. Therefore let no 
one be too importunate with requests in my behalf. If my 
character will bring dishonour upon Christ, I will remain here ; 
for I will not bring reproach upon his cause. And if my enemies 
thus go on in their calumniations, the Zurichers would hear my 
sermons unwillingly, and thereby the cause of the Gospel receive 
detriment. I therefore entreat you to consider the matter well, 
whether I shall thus be a greater injury than benefit to the 
cause ; and then, you must regard God rather than man. They 
object to my love for music. Now indeed such fools do not 
deserve a thought/' &c.f 

A letter of D. Sander, agent of Cardinal Schinner, shows that 
he favoured the choice of Zuingli. Two or three days before the 
election he writes : " Those who favour the appointment of 
Zuingli excel the others in number and worth. Be of good 
courage. Their calumnies, if they for a time made an unfavour- 
able impression, now avail nothing in alienating honest men 
from you. With God's help, I hope all things will go as we 
wish. The choice is to be made on the 10th instant. You 
have been much commended to the cardinal/' J The election 
was finally made on the 11th of December, 1518, and Zuingli 
was pastor of Zurich with the approbation and highest hopes of 
the best citizens of the place. 

* With reference to the earlier yeais of his ministry at Glaris. 
f Scbuler, S. 300. % Schuler, p. 301. 
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The separation from Einsiedeln soon followed. No one per- 
haps felt it so deeply as the Baron of Geroldseck. The years of 
Zuingli' 8 abode at the convent were fraught with interest and 
profit to him. As a friend, counsellor and teacher had Zuingli 
been to him. He had been able to slake his thirst for know- 
ledge with him, and as the friends of Socrates, with whom he 
unfolded the wisdom of the ancient sages, he counted it all joy 
that their friendship had strengthened and increased day by day.* 
Neither did it end with the separation from Einsiedeln. After- 
wards, in 1523, Zuingli dedicated to him his Essay on the Canon 
of the Mass, and thus acknowledges his kindness and constancy : 
" Never since thou hast put thy hand to the plough hast thou 
looked back. Thou art indeed a friend of all learned men ; but 
me thou hast for several years loved, cared for and protected, 
as a father his son. Thou hast not only made me thy friend, 
but hast admitted me with Zingk to the inmost secrets of thy 
heart. Oo on as you have begun. Stand firm in your place. 
God will finally bring you to the goal. Only those who have 
fought the good fight, are crowned."f 

A few words upon the subsequent history, both of the abbot 
and adminstrator, as showing the influence of Zuingli' s abode at 
Einsiedeln, cannot be out of place here. Conrad died in 1526, 
without employing any of the rites of the Romish church, and 
after having banished almost all superstitious observances from 
his abbey. Only two monks, indeed, remained there. A little 
before his death, hearing a disputation between Leo Juda, the 
successor of Zuingli, upon some abstruse point in theology, 
which he did not consider essential, he said with warmth : " What 
does all this signify ? For my part, I wish with my last breath, 
to cry with David, ' Have mercy upon me, O God, according to 
thy loving kindness ; enter not into judgment with thy servant, 
O Lord V I concern myself about nothing else." J 

As soon as it was decided that Zuingli was to go to Zurich, 
Geroldseck, full of anguish at the prospect of separation, besought 
Zuingli to exert himself to procure for them a successor, who 
should be of a like mind and spirit with himself. To him he 
committed the whole responsibility of the selection. Leo Juda, 
then pastor at St. Pilt in Elsace, who had long been a dear 
friend, was suggested to Zuingli as a suitable person. He imme- 
diately communicated with him, and obtained his consent to 

* Memorabilia, B. I. Ch. VI. 14 : Kairovs (hqcravpovs ruov vd\ai croQwv iwltpcbv, ots 
4k*7poi Kar4\tToy iv &i$\lois ypdipavrts, lurcXirrw, Koivjj trhv rots <pl\ois tiUpxofuu, ko! 
JSut ri 6p&pw itya96y, iK\ty6fi(da Kat fiiya ropitofitv Kip&os, i&v foA^Aoa fiAei 
ytyvdfjicda. 

f Schulcr, S. 237. 

X Calvin and the Swim Reformation, p. 17. 
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come to Einsiedeln. He entered upon bis duties there, in the 
summer of the following year, 1519. Leo soon endeared him- 
self to Conrad and Geroldseck, and followed in the footsteps of 
his predecessor, by engaging in every good word and work, and 
even after Zuingli's death, was a pillar of the reformation. Ge- 
roldseck remained at Einsiedeln, until 1525, when he went to 
Zurich, to live in the neighbourhood of his old friend, and died 
with him on the battle field at Cappel. Friends were they in 
life, and in death not divided. 

Parts of the letter which Zuingli wrote to Leo Juda, inviting 
him to Einsiedeln, are too descriptive of the feelings of the man, 
to be withheld here : " I will "not now enlarge further upon the 
intimacy of our former friendship, for I am persuaded that you, 
in accordance with yournoble nature (humanitas), are as mind- 
ful of it as I am myself. As I am always mindful of you, so 
am I desirous for your welfare. Whenever I have heard that 
anything disagreeable Bad happened to you, I immediately 
applied myself to thinking how I could be of service to you. I 
know that, you, although not born among the Switzers, have a 
prepossession in favour of them. I am sensible of your great 
learning and wisdom, that may be compared to that of Cato ; 
and I would fain give you a proof of my care for you. The 

people of Zurich have lately invited me there. The Baron 

of Geroldseck, administrator of the cloister, has shown his 
regard for me in this, as well as other things, that he has com- 
mitted to me the business of communicating to you, his invita- 
tion to this place. Herewith is offered, first, the opportunity of 
being transferred in the most honourable manner, among the 
Switzers. Then, if you come, you will find the administrator 
obedient to your every wish. All things are now committed to 

your disposal. The administrator has become so anxious 

for you, that he wishes before all others, to gain you to himself. 
Seize, therefore, upon this favourable circumstance, while it is 
in your power. The people over whom you will be placed, are 
a simple people, who will gladly, since I have broken the road, 
hear Christ preached. There is no want of the means of living 
here. The baron is only moderately learned, but is a lover of 
learning, and prizes literary men above all. Moreover, I shall 
not be over six hours distant from you, so that you can, if you 
wish, avail yourself of my society. Let this, which I have so 
hastily, but from the heart, written to you, move you. Make 
the journey hither, at the expense of the administrator. I know 
you will not regret it. Now, if you have well weighed the whole 
matter, farewell." 

The following letter of Beatus Rhenanus, written from Basle, 
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five days before Zuingli's call to Zurich! is interesting both as 
showing the spread of the sentiments which Zuingli had pro- 
mulgated, and the confidence which was everywhere placed in 
him by his friends. Such expressions of sentiment and feeling 
must, too, have been a cordial to his spirit, amid the perplexities 
and troubles which everywhere beset the path of the true re- 
former. " Nothing/' he says, " is so painful to me, as to see 
Christianity overloaded with so many useless ceremonies, yea, 
follies. The cau$e of this I find in the priests, who, themselves 
corrupted by scholastic and sophistical theologians, preach 
rather heathenish or Jewish doctrine ; I speak of the majority of 
the priests. For I well know that you, and those of kindred 
spirit, propound the purest wisdom of Christ, out of its original 
sources, unfermented by the interpretations of a Scotus or 
Gabriel (Biel), but according to the simple and true exposition 
of Augustin, Ambrose, Cyprian, and Jerome. They spout forth, 
from the places where the people receive all that is said, as un- 
doubted truth, noisy words upon the power of the Pope, forgive- 
ness of sin, purgatory, legends of the saints, restitutions, testa- 
ments, vows, punishment in hell, antichrist, &c. You, on the 
contrary, preach briefly, and, as it were, paint out before our 
eyes the whole doctrine of Christ, that he, sent by God, came 
into the world to teach us the will of his Father, and to persuade 
us to despise the world, i. e. its riches, honours, power, and 
allurements, and whatever pertains to these ; and on the other 
hand, to seek with all our hearts, a heavenly country ; to teach 
us peace, concord, and that beautiful community of all things, 
(for Christianity is nothing else,) as Plato, one of the" greatest 
prophets, once represented it, although his Republic was re- 
garded only as a beautiful dream ; to remove from us a childish 
love of earthly things, native land, parents and kindred, health, 
and other good things ; for his life is elevated above all human 
precepts. If, however, Switzerland had many men like you, it 
would be easy to improve our countrymen by better morals. 
Surely indeed the people are easily moulded, if only those were 
not wanting who could and would teach of a risen Saviour, 
Jesus Christ."* 

Zuingli' s Reception at Zurich. 

Zuingli took up his residence at Zurich Dec. 28th, 1518. 
He had previously visited his beloved Glarians, and resigned his 
benefice there, and recommended his pupil and friend Valentine 
Tschudi as his successor, who was immediately instituted into 

* See Schuler, S. 305—7. 
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the office of priest of Glaris. At his departure, he was honoured 
with many tokens of respect and love from the people of his 
former flock. The same honour also awaited him at Zurich. The 
favour with which his appointment was received by the friends 
of liberal sentiments may be seen from a letter of Glarian, who 
however himself sympathized strongly with his native townsmen 
of Glaris in their loss : He says that " his young Swiss friends, 
especially those of Zurich, shouted for joy when his appointment 
was announced ; I indeed foresee, also, that your learning will 
draw down upon you much envy. But be, as you have hitherto 
been, of good courage, even if, as Hercules, you are compelled to 
battle with monsters. Easily will you conquer with persever- 
ance and wise management. Now I would gladly have a prebend 
at Zurich, so that I might live with you. By your influence 
will the Christian faith be diffused in Zurich. If I return again 
to Switzerland, I would wish to become a fellow-combatant with 
you."* Zuingli himself was duly sensible of the importance of 
Zurich, and this was his principal motive for going there. He 
says : " It could scarcely be but that, if the grace of Christ were 
preached and received in so celebrated a city as Zurich, the rest 
of Switzerland should follow the example."f 

We shall better understand the importance of this place if we 
look for a moment at its previous history and position, at the 
time of Zuingli's appointment. It owed its origin to a college 
of canons founded and endowed by Charlemagne in 810. 
" Forty years after, Louis the Germanis caused a convent for 
nuns to be built near by, and his daughters Hildebrand and 
Bertha were the first abbesses." J A town gradually grew up 
around under the fostering care of the ecclesiastics. But the 
inhabitants soon became impatient of ecclesiastical domination^ 
and by degrees, aided by imperial favour, became independent 
and enjoyed all the rights of sovereignty. Until the fifteenth 
century, however, its power did not extend beyond its own walls, 
and even until the reformation the two monasteries preserved 
their particular jurisdiction and maintained their independence. 
These monastic establishments, as in other cases, did not answer 
the design of their original founder. Charlemagne at least in- 
tended his college as a nursery of learning, but it proved an 
asylum of idleness. Still, some preparation had been made 
during the quarter of a century which had just passed, for the 
work of Zuingli. Young men began to frequent foreign univer- 
sities, a school had been established, over which Myconius pre- 
sided, and the clergy, who had previously hardly been able to 

• Schuler, p. 307. 

f Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 18. J Heta, p. 73. 
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read and write, had received some small impulse, but still the 
preaching was mostly done by monks, whose main object was 
to minister to the temporal interests of their convents. Their 
bickerings among themselves, immoral lives, and puerilities in 
the pulpit, did not increase the respect due to religion among 
the lower orders. "It had," it is said, "become an object 
of derision to some, of indifference to others, and the vulgar 
were only acquainted with its outward practices." Corruption 
had crept in with foreign intercourse, and especially by means 
of foreign gold, which those intriguing for the alliance of Swit- 
zerland had proffered. The severer virtues of former days had 
long been unknown among them, and the venality of many of 
the magistrates threatened the destruction of the government. 
And notwithstanding a glimmering of light had here and there 
beamed upon them, yet it is not said without reason that 
" Letters wanted a restorer ; both the governors and governed 
an intrepid censor, who should dare to recal them to their mutual 
duties j and fainting religion an orator capable of rekindling its 
ardour, and restoring its influence upon manners."* How well 
Zuingli was fitted for this task our knowledge of his previous 
course will suggest, and how well he executed it the sequel may 
show. 

There were many things to encourage our reformer in his 
work at Zurich. €€ Where," says Schuler, " could the reforma- 
tion be so easily established and unfold itself in freedom as at 
Zurich ? Not in Glaris or the canton of Schweitz, dependent 
upon the caprices of a people whose freedom was without limit, 
and who had no schools ; not in a cloister as at Einsiedeln, which 
was too much subjected to the power of the church ; not in 
Berne, ruled by the interests of certain families ; not in Lu- 
zerne, where the people were too muchdevoted to warlike pursuits, 
and too far removed from Germany, and the free spirit there, 
which was constantly becoming more active and efficient, so that 
there was no one man there of character and power, who pro- 
tected the friends of the reformation; and not indeed in Basle, 
the nursery of learning and culture, but situated at the extremity 
of Switzerland, and on that account not fitted steadily and effec- 
tively to operate upon the heart of the father-land. In Zurich, 
among free citizens, at a time when the greatest and purest 
patriotism prevailed, when a wise and noble-hearted council was 
at the helm of government, when rich ecclesiastical foundations 
furnished abundant means for schools and institutions of liberal 
culture, — there in the centre of free Switzerland, must it find 
its true home."t 

. * Hew, Life of Zuingli, 82—4. | S. 289, 290. 
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Soon after Zuingli's arrival at the place of his destination, he 
presented himself before the provost and chapter, and thanked 
them for making him their choice. They then proceeded to 
make known to him the regulations of the chapter in reference 
to the pastor's duties, which proved to have reference mainly to 
the increasing and management of the revenues. Religious 
duties, such as the administration of the sacraments and preach- 
ing, especially the latter, although required by the statutes, yet 
might be, for the most part, performed by his substitute.* 

Zuingli, undaunted by these instructions of the chapter, so 
foreign to his notions of the real duties of the priest's office, 
proceeded, on his part, to make known what course he should 
pursue in his ministratious. As he had before suggested to 
Myconius in a letter, he did not propose to preserve the order 
of the dominical lessons, but in the beginning of his ministry 
he proposed to give his hearers an account of the life of Christ, 
according to the order in the Gospel of Matthew. " Too long," 
he said, "has the life of Jesus been concealed, to the injury of 
Christian souls. The Evangelists shall no longer bear their 
name in vain. I will preach the Gospel, not in accordance with 
human teachers, but in the sense of the Divine Spirit itself, 
which I shall discover by a comparison of Scripture with itself, 
which I will accompany with sincere and hearty prayer. This 
will I do with a view only to the glory of God, and the instruc- 
tion and edification of the faithful."t 

This plan pleased a majority of the chapter, but some regarded 
it as an innovation, that would not be favourable in its results ; 
if such things were begun, where would the end be? One 
Hofmaun, a canon, who had been desirous of obtaining Zuingli, 
was specially scandalized by this announcement of the new 
pastor. He was opposed to all change in religion. He claimed 
that Zuingli should not be permitted to carry out his plan, 
which would prove more injurious than beneficial to the people. 
He also entreated the provost to warn him that he would make 
the people sceptical in reference to the objects of their former 
faith. This warning was duly communicated, but our reformer 
could not easily be shaken in a resolution which he had thought- 
fully and honestly made. He replied, " that he was only re- 
turning to the practice of the primitive church, which had been 
* retained down to the time of Charlemagne; that he should 
observe the method made use of by the fathers of the church in 

* " You will," they say, " use your utmost diligence in collecting the revenues of 
the chapter — not overlooking the smallest item. You will exhort the faithful, both 
from the pulpit and in the confessional, to pay all dues and tithes," &c. See D'Aubigne, 
p. 340, for a more extended account of these instructions of the chapter. 

f See Schuler, S. 310 ; and Hess, p. 84. 
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their homilies, and that by Divine assistance he hoped to preach 
in such a manner that no friend of the Gospel should have 
reason to complain."* The wisdom of this course of Zuingli 
cannot be questioned. He could go forward step by step in 
counteracting previous erroneous teachings and belief, with the 
sanction of the inspired word, even, as it were, led on by the 
guidance of the Spirit of God, which ought to shut the mouths 
of gainsayers. 

# 

His First Preaching at Zurich, and its Results. 

On the first day of January, 1519, his 36th birth-day, Zuingli 
preached his first sermon at Zurich, in accordance with the plan 
that he had announced to his superiors. The fame of him that 
had gone abroad, the novelty of any divergence from the esta- 
blished order of religious worship, brought together a great 
multitude. He explained to them the course that he proposed 
to pursue, and did not lose the favourable opportunity presented, 
of showing that Christ is the sole author of salvation, and in- 
veighing against all vice, especially superstition and hypocrisy. 
" It is to Christ," he said, €S that I wish to guide you — to Christ, 
the true spring of salvation. This Divine word is the only food 
that I seek to minister to your hearts and souls/' He also 
insisted on the necessity of amendment ; thundered against 
idleness, intemperance, the excesses of luxury, and the passion 
for foreign service ; he enjoined upon the magistrates to distri- 
bute impartial justice, and to protect widows and orphans/'f &c. 

On the next day, the first Sabbath in the year, he began his 
regular course of sermons, upon the life of Christ, as recorded 
by Matthew, to a more numerous auditory than that of the 
previous day. He, in these sermons, read the text, which was 
generally several verses, and explained it according to his own 
understanding of it, without restraint from the authorized 
translation, the Vulgate, or from ancient or modern expositions, 
although he used them as helps. The Greek text alone was 
ultimate and unchangeable authority with him. He pursued 
much the same course with the ancient fathers in their homilies. 
After he had explained the text, he brought forward all the 
circumstances of time or design, which could make the text 
profitable to his hearers, and applicable to the common affairs 
of life, thus teaching not only the meaning, but varied appli- 
cations of Scripture. One thing which gave peculiar force to 
his preaching, was its appropriateness to the time and circum- 

• Bullinger, Schweitx. Chron. T. III. A, as quoted by Hess, pp. 84, 85. 
f Hess, pp. 85, 86. 
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stances, to the feelings, thoughts, the religious, political and 
moral position of the people of his charge. This gave clearness, 
life, power, to all that he said, and, as it were, compelled his 
hearers to apply it individually to themselves. " He was," says 
Schuler, €C a preacher for all ranks and conditions of the men of 
his age. For he spake out of every heart, concerning those 
objects which are demanded by the nature of all the wisest as 
well as the weakest, and in clear and strong language, which 
bears the impress of truth, and enlightens every sound under- 
standing and, heart at the first view. Whilst for the learned he 
traced to their origin the most lofty and profound ideas, in 
which only tlpe most practised thinkers could follow him ; he 
preached the Gospel in so simple and sincere a manner, in the 
dialect of his people ; discussed the most sublime truths with 
such simple clearness, that he, as his spiritual brother Paul, 
became oil things to all. Must we not both admire and love 
this noble man, who, with the boldest thinkers of all ages, 
ventured on the most lofty flights towards the sun of truth, 
who, with the feeling of one who expresses a well-known and 
firmly*believed truth, opposed doctrines which had been objects 
of common belief for centuries ; but who, when he was once 
reminded by a child, that he had said something that was not 
right, was not ashamed openly to confess his error ?"* 

The influence of preaching so new and strange could not be 
small ; it was at first various, as we should expect. The severity 
of his doctrines, expressed with so much sincerity and fervour, 
and indeed eloquence, did not repel all in even so depraved an 
audience as that at Zurich. Passion would not unfrequently 
flash from the eye or curl the lip of those of all classes, magi- 
strates, ecclesiastics and common men, yet they could not resist 
the force of truth so simply and definitely exhibited, nor the 
power of eloquence at once so attractive and persuasive. They 
could not lose his sermons, and finally, convinced of their errors, 
were ready to " thank God for having sent among them this 
preacher of the truth." Others, however, enraged at his cen- 
sures of their vices and opinions, and fearing that their private 
interests would receive detriment, if his influence should become 
dominant, exerted themselves to injure him. Sometimes they 
represented him as a " knave who by his hypocritical preachings 
was aiming to destroy the respect and submission of the subjects 
for magistrates;" sometimes, he was a fanatic, "whose un- 
bounded pride led him to put his own reveries in the place of 
the decisions of the church ;" and then he was a man destitute 
of religion and morals, who would, unless silence were imposed 

* Schuler, S. 314,315. 
VOL. II. K 
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upon him, not only sap the foundations of virtue and religion, 
but introduce anarchy and discord into the State.* But such 
calumnies did not move Zuingli. He says : " I have for a long 
time permitted incredible falsehoods to be told about me, without 
giving myself any anxiety about it. For I have supposed that 
the disciple is not above his master ; and if they defamed Christ 
falsely, it is not strange that they should calumniate me." He 
proceeded on in the even tenor of his ways without ever turning 
aside for the ill-natured growlings and cynic attacks that beset 
his path, and the most marked success attended his labours. 
" At the expiration of a year, notwithstanding much formidable 
opposition, he was able to reckon as many as two thousand 
persons who were so far, at least, his converts, as to avow his 

sentiments."t 

Zuingli' s own account, written in 1523, of the manner in 
which he had fulfilled the pastoral office, cannot be without in- 
terest : €t It is now," he says, " four years ago that I preached 

through the whole Gospel of Matthew. 1 then proceeded to 

the Acts of the Apostles, that the church of Zurich might 
see in what manner and by what persons the Gospel was at first 
propagated in the world. Next followed the First Epistle of 
Paul to Timothy ; which, as exhibiting the rules of the conduct 
that become Christians, seemed admirably calculated to form a 
consistent and well-ordered flock. As some now appeared not 
to be sound in the faith, I deferred the Second Epistle to 
Timothy, till I had gone through that to the Galatians, and then 
I explained it also. Some pretenders to wisdom then began im- 
piously to say : ' Who after all is Paul ? Is he not a man like 
ourselves ? Though he might be an apostle, he was but of an 
inferior order — not one of those who personally conversed with 
Christ. Aquinas or Scotus is more to be relied on than he J 
Such being the case, I next brought forward the two Epistles of 
Peter, the chief of the apostles, that they might clearly see 
whether one spirit did not animate both him and Paul, and 
whether both did not speak the same things. I have since 
entered upon the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the people might 
more fully understand the benefits and the glory of Christ. 
Hence they will learn, and indeed have in some degree learned, 
that he is the great High Priest ; — and that he ' by his one 
offering of himself, once made, hath for ever perfected them that 
are sanctified.' Such are the things which we have planted : 
Matthew, Luke, Paul, Peter, have watered them ; and God hath 

* Compare Hess, pp. 86, 87. Myconius says of him at this time : " Insidiis adeo 
scatebant omnia ut ab eis nullum fere momentum esset vacuum." 
f Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 20 ; and Ruchat, p. 71. 
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given a wondrous increase — which I will not be the person to 
proclaim, lest I should seem to seek my own glory, and not that 
of Christ. Go now and say, if you can, that this plantation is 
not of our heavenly Father's planting. Thus, by no cunningly 
devised modes of address, but in the use of simple words of our 
own country's native growth, I have led the people to the know- 
ledge of their disease — following our Lord*s example, who 
commenced from this point. I have withdrawn no man from 
connection with his proper pastor, provided he were a true 
pastor, and not a thief and a robber. From what source I 
derived the discipline of the church, I have already shown. I 
have earnestly exhorted the people to hold fast the glory of our 
profession ; having a great High Priest, Jesus the Son of God, 
who is passed into the heavens ; and not to seek honour one of 
another — a practice which led away the Jews from faith in 
Christ. As much as in me lieth I withdraw men from confidence 
in any creature, to the only true God, and Jesus Christ his only 
Son, our Lord ; in whom, ' whosoever believeth shall never die.' 
With all the earnestness of which I am capable I urge them to 
seek pardon from him who invites us to turn to him even when 
we have sinned, saying : ' Come unto me, ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.' This word of his I 
so firmly believe, that should circumstances require, I think I 
have no need of either bishop or priest to make satisfaction for 
me ; for Christ hath done that, who ' gave himself an offering 
for us, and hath washed us from our sins in his own blood/ I 
reverence the whole order of presbyters (or priests) as the angels 
(or messengers) of God; but I abhor those ' whose god is their 
belly/ I bear, however, even with these, and suffer the tares to 
grow among the wheat. I exhort men to 'pray without ceas- 
ing/ but to do it with the spirit and the heart/ r in spirit and 
in truth,' as our Lord's words are ; and to persevere therein with 
an importunity which might seem to be wearisome — according 
to the parable of the widow."* 

We cannot forbear to dwell a little longer on this part of the 
character and labours of one who must be acknowledged to have 
been the first preacher among the early reformers. There is 
abundant testimony from his contemporaries, who were best 
qualified to judge of his power in the pulpit. Bullinger says : 
" His style was unaffected, simple and clear. There was nothing 
far-fetched or unnatural in it. Everything was distinct, and as 
it were presented on canvas before the eyes. There was nothing 
low and grovelling. It was full of animation and of a massive 

* Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, pp. 21, 22. 
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force, and it carried with it an irresistible loveliness. His expo- 
sition of Scripture was striking, acute, pious, incomparable. 
His skill in searching out the hidden meaning of a passage ; his 
simplicity and naturalness in discussing it; his truth and 
accurateness in translating from a foreign language, were incom- 
parable. How well he knew how to touch the heart with 

friendly words ; how powerful was he in rousing the feelings; 
how naturally did he commend ; how severely administer rebuke ! 
All in him was great. In this man was a burning love of the 
right, unceasing exertion to advance the interests of his native 
country, and the most untiring zeal in opposition to vice and its 
adherents." Myconius says : " I never saw one administer 
rebuke with such dignity, or a preacher of the divine word who 
compared with him in zeal and strength of faith." The provost 
of Luzerne gives similar testimony. Thomas Platter describes, 
in the strongest language, the effect of Zuingli' s preaching in 
causing him to forsake popery, and preach the Gospel.* Before 
Zuingli went to Zurich, many of the principal men had ceased 
to attend worship, not feeling themselves benefitted by the 
preaching of those in whom the poet and historian Fiisolin says, 
" Avarice and voluptuousness are the only qualities I can dis- 
cover/' Such persons were at first attracted by curiosity to hear 
Zuingli, but as D'Aubigne says, left the church singing, f Glory 
be to God ; this is a preacher of the truth. He will be our 
Moses to lead us forth from Egypt/ They also gave warning to 
the magistrates not to oppose the preachers of truth ; for in case 
they did, as fishermen were raised up after Christ was put to 
death, so now glass- workers and millers and potters and found- 
ers and shoemakers and tailors would be ready to teach in their 
stead. 

The Mission of Samson into Switzerland, and Zuingli* s opposition 

to him. 

In the previous part of the same year in which Zuingli went 
to Zurich, Pope Leo X., in order to provide means for the ag- 
grandizement of the papal seat at Rome, published a general 
indulgence of sin to all those in Switzerland who would aid by 
pecuniary contributions. The Franciscan monk, Bernardine 
Samson, to whom this business was committed, entered Switzer- 
land in August, and executed his commission with " as much 
effrontery, indecency and extortion as the notorious Tetzel 
practised in Germany." Every artifice was employed which 

• After describing in glowing terms the effect of his preaching, Myconius says; 
"Quod dixi, verttAtem et authoritatem viri significat, contra quam palam ne mutire 
quidem inuli itieruut ausi unquam."— Jfyc. VU. 45. 
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ingenuity could devise for the accomplishment of the object 
desired. When the confidence of persons of influence had been 
gained by flattery, intrigue or bribery, the most barefaced im- 
pudence was not concealed. When surrounded by a crowd of 
poor people, Samson would disperse them, by causing the 
attendants whom he kept around him, to proclaim with a loud 
voice, " Let the rich come near first, who can buy the pardon 
of their sins ; after they are satisfied, the prayers of the poor 
shall also be attended to."* The power of the Pope, whose 
vicegerent he was, he said, " was unlimited both in heaven and 
on earth ; he had at his disposal the treasure of the blood of 
Jesus Christ and the martyrs ; he had the right of remitting both 
sin and penance, past and future, and that the sinner would 
participate in divine grace the moment his money was heard to 
chink in the box/'f 

Zuingli, as is plain from previous references to his preaching, 
had long been an active opponent of the very things that Samson's 
mission was intended to cherish, namely, trust in any other than 
our Lord Jesus Christ for remission of sins. And his influence 
was such that Samson could not make much progress in the 
canton of Schweitz, where he first went, while Zuingli was in 
Einsiedeln. He then proceeded with more success to Zug, 
Luzerne and Unterwalden, although even in these cantons the 
leaven of the reformed doctrine was beginning to penetrate. J 
Before he went to Berne, he sent emissaries forward to counter- 
act the unwillingness that was felt there to receive him. And 
when this was in a measure accomplished, he " entered the town 
with a splendid retinue under banners displaying jointly the 
arms of the Pope and the cantons; exhibited his letters of 
credence with great pomp in the cathedral church ; and cele- 
brated high mass before a crowded assembly, and proceeded 
with a high hand to the dispensing of pardons to individuals 
and communities, for the dead and the living." Nothing could 
exceed the barefaced impositions of this vicegerent of the Holy 
See. " Here," said he, " are indulgences for the rich on parch- 
ment, for one crown ; there, absolutions for the poor, on common 
paper, for only two batz." To a knight who presented himself 
before him on a beautiful, spirited, dapple-gray charger, he gave 
an indulgence for himself, for his troop of five hundred, for all 
his vassals on his domain of Belp, and for all his ancestors, on 

• Bullinger, Schw. Hebr. Chron. Hi. B., quoted by Hess, p. 8, 9. 

f Hotting. Hebr. Kirch. T. iii. p. 31, cited in Hess, p. 89. 

X In Zug, Zuingli's friends, Meiner, Stein, Kolin and Miiller ; and in Luzerne, J. 
Jacob Zimmerman and J. Kilchmeyer, were labouring for the reformation. Schuler, 
S. 277. ■ 
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condition of receiving the horse on which he rode. He even 
granted absolution for all kinds of perjury, for thirteen florins.* 

His entrance into the territories of the Bishop of Constance, 
without his permission, as an invasion of episcopal rights, was 
followed by an order to all the parish priests to shut their 
churches against him. The bishop was sufficiently acquainted 
with Zuingli' s sentiments, and his public hostility to indulgences, 
to know that he should have a supporter in him, not so much 
from his anxiety to prevent an infraction of ecclesiastical order, 
as to oppose the spread of error and superstition. He accord- 
ingly directed his vicar-general, Faber, to write to him, to 
make known his high esteem for him, and promising him 
support in the good work which he had begun, adding an expres- 
sion of his own strong feeling against Samson and the object of 
his mission. 

In consequence of the efforts of Zuingli, there was a strong 
exhibition of feeling against Samson at Zurich, and he did not 
dare approach directly there, but went to Bremgarten, a town 
about four leagues from Zurich, where he was received by the 
magistrates ; but the parish priest, Henry Bullinger, father of 
the reformer of the same name, refused him entrance into his 
church, as he came without the sanction of the bishop. Neither 
threats of the anger of the pontiff and the cantons, where he 
pretended to have been everywhere graciously received, nor even 
a formal excommunication, had any influence in causing Bullin- 
ger to retract his refusal. Zuingli, in the meantime, as the 
enemy approached, lifted up his warning voice with redoubled 
energy against trusting in any remissions except by the merits 
of Christ alone. " Go," he said, " if you will, and buy indul- 
gences, but be assured you are in nowise absolved. They 
who grant the remission of sins for money are but companions 
of Simon, the magician, the friends of Balaam, the ambassador 
of Satan." 

Samson, however, determined to visit Zurich. " I know," he 
said, " that Zuingli will oppose me, but I will stop his mouth." 
He now pretended a special mission from the Pope to the Diet 
of the cantons which was then assembled at Zurich, in order to 
gain admittance to the city. But the falseness of his pretext 
was soon discovered, and he was ordered by the Diet not only 
to take off the ban of excommunication from Bullinger, but to 
leave Zurich and the cantons forthwith. His fear of a detention 
of the money that he had already amassed, if he refused, influ- 
enced him to depart soon, and make a hasty retreat into Italy, 
with a cart-load of gold, drawn by three horses, as the result of 

* See Hotting. Helv. K. Gesch. III. 29 ; and D'Aubigne, p. 344. 
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his eight months' peculation. Men now began to be ashamed 
of the imposition to which they had submitted, and the new 
pastor at Zurich received a fresh accession to his previous 
reputation. But the Bishop of Constance had committed him- 
self to Zuingli further than- he found it convenient to be com- 
mitted in his position, and extricated himself as best he might. 
Zuingli says: "I failed not, with all reverence and humility, 
publicly, and privately by written addresses, to urge him to 
countenance the light of the Gospel, which he now saw burst- 
ing forth, so that no human counsels could suppress it. But, 
from causes which I pretend not to assign, a change had taken 
place ; and they who had lately excited me by their reiterated 
exhortations, now deigned me no answer beyond mere public 
and official communications, which bore no more resemblance 
to those that had preceded them, than a mite does to an 
elephant." * 

The Pestilence at Zurich. 

In the summer of 1519, the next year after Zuingli went to 
Zurich, a pestilence raged in Switzerland, and in Zurich alone 
carried off twenty-five hundred persons in a short time. When 
it first made its appearance, Zuingli had been ordered to the 
baths of Pfeffers, to recruit, after the severe toil to which he 
had subjected himself. The students who had resided with him 
at his own house, and his brother Andrew, were sent home, in 
order to avoid danger. He could not himself, however, remain 
away, when disease was making such ravages in his flock, but 
hastened back, and was unwearied in his attention to the sick, 
until he was attacked, near the end of September, and brought 
to the brink of the grave. He however after a time gave signs 
of recovery, and at the beginning of November his friends 
were cheered with the intelligence that he seemed out of danger. 
At the end of this month, although yet feeble, he again appeared 
in the pulpit, and by the close of the year, was completely 
restored. During this sickness, he composed three short pre- 
catory poems expressive of his feelings at the beginning, middle, 
and end of his sickness. These poems were first printed by 
themselves, but subsequently were incorporated in the Zurich 
Hymn Book, and published in various other forms, sometimes 
accompanied by a melody, (in connection with two others for 
other lines,) also composed by Zuingli. One of the editors of 
his worksf says of this poem, (for the three parts may be consi- 

• Quoted in Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 28. 

f Werke, II Bde. Abth. 2, S. 259. And see a translation of them in Hist. Re- 
form, pp* 348, 349. 
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dered as forming one whole,) " It appears to us in every respect 
a true master-piece of spiritual poetry for that age, since it is 
equally distinguished by condensed religious thought and deep 
feeling, fittingly expressed, as by an artistic, laboured, and cor- 
rect external form." These poems have much interest as indi- 
cative of the effect of suffering and approaching death, upon his 
spirit. He now had occasion to put in practice some of the 
lessons which he had so often given to others, an implicit reli- 
ance upon Christ for pardon and consolation; and doubtless 
this sickness had a great influence upon his whole subsequent 
course as a reformer. He was thrown into the furnace of afflic- 
tion, and came out seven times purified. 

The solicitude of the friends of ZuingH for his safety, whilst 
ministering to the necessities of the dying, as well as when 
himself on the borders of the grave, shows the estimation in 
which he was held. Letters reached him from Basle, Tockenburg, 
and elsewhere, exhorting him to be careful for himself. At 
one time it was noised abroad that he had fallen a victim to 
the terrible scourge. The whole city of Basle resounded with 
lamentations. Hedio cried out in anguish of spirit, " Alas ! the 
deliverer of our country, the trumpet of the Gospel, the mag- 
nanimous herald of the truth, is stricken with death, in the flower 
and spring tide of his age." The university of Basle, too, 
shared in the grief, and it was often said there of him, " He 
whom God loves, is made perfect in the morning of life." When 
the report of his death was contradicted, the joy was commen- 
surate with the grief that previously had been felt. 



Art. II.— PROOFS OP THE EXISTENCE OP GOD. A 
REPLY TO ANSELM, AND ANSELM'S REJOINDER. 

TRANSLATED BY REV. J. S. MAGINNIS, D.D., OF THE ROCHESTER 

UNIVERSITY, N. Y. 

I. A Book in behalf op the Fool; or a Reply to the 
Reasonings op Anselm in his Proslogion. By Gauni- 
lon, a Monk op Marbcoutier. 

1. When one doubts or denies the existence of a being which 
is such that nothing greater can be conceived, in proof that 
such a being does nevertheless exist, it is alleged in the first 
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place, that he who denies or doubts this has already such a being 
in his intelligence or understanding, since when he hears this 
mentioned he understands what is said; and in the next place, 
that what he understands must of necessity exist, not in his 
intelligence alone, but also in reality ; which is proved from the 
fact that it is something greater to exist in the intelligence and 
in the reality, than to exist in the intelligence alone. And if 
the being in question exists in the intelligence or understanding 
alone, then whatever exists in reality also will be greater than 
this, and thus that which is greater than everything will be less 
than something, and will not be greater than everything, which 
is a contradiction. Therefore, that which is greater than all, 
which is now proved to exist in the intelligence, must of neces- 
sity have an existence, not in the intelligence alone, but in 
reality also, since otherwise it could not be greater than all. 

2. To this it may peradventure be replied, that this being is 
said to exist already in my intelligence only because when I 
hear it mentioned I understand what is said. May I not also, 
in the very same manner, be said to have in my intelligence false 
things of any kind which can have in themselves no existence 
whatever ; since, should any one speak of these things I could 
understand whatever he might say ? unless perhaps it be evi- 
dent that this being is of such a nature that it is impossible to 
have it in our conception in the same manner as we do things 
that are chimerical or doubtful ; and therefore when this being 
is named, I am not said merely to conceive or have in my con- 
ception the words employed, but to understand and to have in 
my intelligence the thing itself; in other words, unless it is of 
such a nature, that I am unable even to conceive of it, other- 
wise than by understanding (intelligendo), that is, by including 
in my knowledge, that it exists in reality. But, if this is so, 
then in the first place it will not be one thing to have this being 
in the intelligence, and another to know that it exists ; nor can 
the conception we form of it precede in the order of time a 
knowledge of its existence, as in the case of the picture which 
first existed in the mind of the painter and afterwards in his 
production. In the next place, it would be scarcely credible, 
that when one hears this being named, it would not be as pos- 
sible to conceive it not to exist, as it would be to conceive God 
not to exist. For, if it is not possible, why all this disputation 
against one who denies or doubts that there is such a being ? 
Finally, it must be proved to me by indubitable evidence, that 
this being is of such a nature, that as soon as it is suggested to 
the mind, it is impossible not to have a perfect knowledge of 
its undoubted existence ; but it is not a sufficient proof of this 
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to say that it exists already in my intelligence the moment that 
I understand the terms which designate it ; for I still maintain 
that any other uncertain 01 even false things, may in like man- 
ner be in my intelligence, since, should any one mention them, 
I could understand his words; and moreover they would be 
more truly there, if, being deceived, as is often the case, I 
should believe that these things exist, while as yet I do not 
believe in the existence of the being in question. 

3. Wherefore, the example drawn from the painter, having in 
his intelligence the picture he was about to produce, has but 
little bearing upon this question. For this picture, before it is 
produced, exists in the art itself of the painter ; and such a 
thing in the art of an artist, is nothing else than a part of his 
intelligence itself; because, as Augustine says, when a workman 
is about to construct a coffer, he first of all has it in his art ; the 
coffer which is produced, is not life ; the coffer which is in his 
art, is life, because it lives in the mind of the artist, in which 
repose all the productions of his genius before they are brought 
forth. Now, why are these said to be life in the living soul of 
the artist, unless it is because they are nothing but the know- 
ledge or intelligence of the soul itself? But, aside from these 
things which are known to pertain to the very nature of the 
mind, whatever real object may be perceived, whether a know- 
ledge of this is attained by the hearing of the ear, or by the 
action of the intellect ; undoubtedly this object is distinct from 
the intellect that perceives it ; wherefore, even if it is true that 
there is something than which a greater cannot be conceived, 
yet this, however known, is very different in its nature from a 
picture yet unexecuted in the intellect of the painter. 

4. Add to this, what has been intimated above, that this 
thing, greater than everything else that can be conceived, which 
is said to be nothing else than God himself, — -when I hear it 
mentioned, can no more be conceived by me, or grasped by my 
intelligence as a thing known to me either in its species or its 
genus, than God can be, whom I also, even for this same reason, 
conceive not to exist. For, I neither know the thing which God 
is, nor am I able to learn it from anything similar, since you 
also assert it to be of such a nature, that there can be nothing 
similar. Should I hear anything said concerning some man 
entirely unknown to me, and of whose very existence I am ig- 
norant, I might, nevertheless, through the aid of that knowledge, 
general or special, by which I know what man is, or what men 
are, represent him to myself according to my conception of what 
really constitutes a man ; and yet it might happen that he who 
had spoken of this man, uttered falsehood, and that the man 
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himself of whom I had formed a conception, had no existence, 
though I had conceived of him according to a true idea, not of 
what this man was, but of what any man is. When, however, 
I hear God mentioned, or that which is greater than all, I 
cannot have this in my conception or intelligence in the same 
manner as I had this feigned man ; for while I am able to con- 
ceive of a particular man, from my knowledge of man in general, 
that is, from a reality known to me, it is utterly impossible to 
conceive of this Great Being, except from the sound of the words, 
which alone can rarely, or never, convey a true conception of 
anything. If, indeed, we concede, what is also undoubtedly 
true, that when a conception is formed under such conditions, it 
is not the mere word, that is, the sound of the letters, but the sig- 
nification of what is heard, that constitutes the real object of 
thought. Yet, to one who knows the object which is usually 
signified by a word, and who is therefore able to form the only 
true conception, a very different signification is conveyed from 
that which occurs to one, who, by hypothesis, is entirely ignorant 
of the object, who is for the first time to be instructed in relation 
to it, and who is under the necessity of forming his conception 
only according to the mental movement produced by the sound 
of the word, and from this of endeavouring to construct for him- 
self a true idea of the object referred to. It would be wonderful 
indeed, if, under these circumstances, his effort should ever prove 
successful. Thus, therefore, it is precisely under these conditions 
that I receive any notion or idea into my intelligence, when I 
hear and understand the words of one who asserts that there is 
something greater than all things else that can be conceived. 
This is my reply to the statement, that this supreme Being is 
already in my intelligence. 

5. But that this being exists not only in the intelligence, but 
necessarily also in fact, is proved to me by the following argu- 
ment, to wit : that unless this is the case, then whatever does 
exist in fact, will be greater than this, and that, therefore, this, 
which is already proved to be in my intelligence, will not be 
greater than all. I still reply : if that may be said to be in the 
intelligence, which exists there only as to the sound of the words, 
and which cannot, even in thought, be represented under the 
form of any real thing, then I do not deny that the being in 
question is, in this sense, in my intelligence ; but since it by no 
means follows from this that it exists also in fact, I do not as 
yet entirely concede this, until it is proved to me by an indubi- 
table argument. But he who says, that this being, greater that 
all, would not otherwise be greater than all, does not properly 
consider to whom this argument is addressed ; for I do not 
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as yet admit, nay, I deny, or at least doubt, that this is greater 
than anything having a real existence ; nor do I concede to it 
any other existence than that, if it may be called existence, which 
the mind imparts to it by its effort to represent to itself only 
from a word which it has heard, some real thing entirely unknown 
to it. How, therefore, can it be proved to me that this greater 
being exists in reality, by asserting it to be evident that this is 
greater than all, while I thus far still deny, or at least doubt, that 
this is evident? May I not still say that this greater being is 
in my intelligence or conception only in the same manner as 
even many doubtful and uncertain things are there ; that is, in a 
manner which does not necessarily imply its actual existence? 
It is necessary that it should, in the first place, be made clear 
that this greater being really exists somewhere; then, from the 
fact that it is greater than all, it will no longer remain doubtful 
that it is also self-existent. 

6. For example ; they say that there is somewhere an island 
of the ocean, which from the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, 
of finding what has no existence, they call the lost island ; they 
say that it abounds, in a much higher degree than is ascribed 
to the fortunate islands, with an incalculable abundance of riches 
and of all delicacies ; and that, without owner or occupant, it 
excels in every species of luxury all other lands inhabited by 
man. Let any one affirm to me that this is all true, I could 
easily understand what he says ; there is here no difficulty. 
But should he then say, as if announcing a logical deduction, 
you can no longer doubt that this island, more excellent than all 
other lands, has a real existence somewhere, since you do not 
hesitate to admit that it is in your intelligence ; and since it is 
more excellent to exist in reality also, than to exist in the intel- 
lect alone, therefore it necessarily follows that it does exist in 
reality; because, unless it does, any other land that exists in 
reality will be more excellent than this; and thus this very 
island, already understood by you to be more excellent, would 
not in reality be so ; if, I say, any one should attempt to con- 
vince me by these things that this island truly exists, and that 
this can no longer be doubted, I should either believe that he 
was jesting, or I know not which I ought to regard the greater 
fool, myself, if I should yield to his argument ; or him, if he 
should suppose that he has established the existence of this 
island with any certitude, unless he had first proved that its 
superiority is by no means a mere false or uncertain conception 
of my intellect, but an existing and undoubted reality. 

7. Such in the meantime is the reply which the fool may make 
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to the things which have been advanced. Henceforth, when it 
is asserted to him that this greater being is of such a nature 
that it cannot even in thought not exist, and when this again is 
said to be proved by no other argument than this, that other- 
wise it will not be greater than all ; he may make the same 
reply and say, When have I admitted that there is any such 
being as this, which is said to be greater than all, that from this 
it should be proved to me that its existence is so real and neces- 
sary that it cannot even be conceived not to exist ? Wherefore 
it is necessary, first of all, to prove by some solid argument the 
existence of a superior being ; that is, of a being greater and 
better than all others, in order that from this we may be able 
to prove all the other attributes which necessarily belong to 
such a being. But when it is said that this supreme being can- 
not be conceived not to exist, it might perhaps be more proper 
to say that it cannot be known that it does not exist, or that it 
is able not to exist ; for, according to the strict import of this 
word, false things cannot be known (intelligi) ; yet these things 
can assuredly be conceived of in the same manner as the fool 
has conceived that God isnot. Iknow assuredly that I exist ; yet I 
know, nevertheless, that I am able not to exist ; and I know too 
beyond all doubt that this Supreme Being, which is God, both 
exists and is unable not to exist ; yet does this prevent me from 
conceiving that he does not exist ? I know not indeed that I am 
able to conceive that I do not exist, so long as I certainly know 
that I do exist ; but if I am able, why may I not conceive the 
same of anything else of whose existence I am equally assured ? 
If I am not able, then God is not the only Being of whom it 
may be said that I cannot conceive that he is not. 

The other things described in this little book with so much 
truth, clearness and splendour, are so useful, and so fragrant with 
the odour of pious and holy feeling, that they ought not to be 
undervalued on account of those things which in the beginning 
are advanced with good intention indeed, but with less strength 
of argument. While the latter require to be confirmed by a 
more rigorous logic, the whole should be received with great re- 
spect and veneration. 

II. The Apology of Anselm in reply to Gaunilon 

RESPONDING IN BEHALF OF THE FoOL. 

Preface. 

Since it is not the fool, against whom I reasoned in the Pros- 
logion, who here attacks my argument, but a Catholic, and no 
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fool either, speaking in behalf of the fool, it is sufficient for me 
to reply to the Catholic. 

Chapter 1. — The reasoning of the objection refuted in general, 
and that than which a greater cannot be conceived shown to exist 
in reality. 

You maintain — whosoever you are who say that the fool may 
reply in these terms — that there exists not in the intelligence 
anything than which a greater cannot be conceived, except as to 
the mere sound of the words, and except in such a manner that 
it cannot even in thought be represented under the form of any 
existing reality ; and that it no more follows that this greatest 
conceivable being, to which I allude, has any real existence, 
from the mere fact that it is in the intelligence, than it follows 
that the lost island exists in reality from the fact that he who 
hears it described in words has no doubt that it is in his 
intelligence. But I reply, that if this greatest conceivable being 
is neither understood nor conceived ; if it exists neither in the 
intelligence nor in the thought, then surely God is not the 
greatest conceivable Being, or he is neither understood nor 
conceived, and exists neither in the intelligence nor the thought. 
But for the falseness of this conclusion I have an unanswer- 
able argument in your own faith and conscience. There- 
fore we both truly understand and conceive we have in the 
intelligence and the thought, a being than which a greater can- 
not be conceived. Hence the premises from which you endea- 
vour to prove the contrary are not true, or the conclusions 
which you think you logically draw from them are false. You 
suppose that from the mere fact that the greatest conceivable 
being is understood, it does not follow that it is in the 
intelligence, and if it is in the intelligence it does not follow 
that it exists in reality.* Certainly, I reply, if it can even be 
conceived to be, it of necessity is. For the greatest conceivable 
being can only be conceived to exist without a beginning; but 
whatever can be conceived to exist, and yet does not exist, 
can be conceived to exist only through a beginning. There- 
fore the greatest conceivable being cannot be conceived to be, 
and yet not be. Therefore if it can be conceived to be, it is 
of necessity. Again, if it is even possible to form a conception 
of this being, it necessarily exists. For no one who doubts 
or denies that there is anything than which a greater cannot 
be conceived, will doubt or deny that if it did exist it would 

* Gauiilon's view is, that from the mere fact that this being is understood, in the 
sense of understanding the words by which it is announced, it does not follow that it 
is in the intelligence, in the sense of being fully and perfectly comprehended. 
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be unable either in fact or in our conception not to exist, for 
otherwise it would not be that, than which a greater cannot be 
conceived; but whatever can be conceived and yet is not, if 
it should hereafter exist would be able both in fact and in our 
intelligence not to exist. Wherefore if it is even possible to 
conceive of the being in question, it is impossible for it not to 
exist. But let us suppose that this being does not exist, even 
if it can be conceived ; then, whatsoever can be conceived and 
yet is not, should it hereafter exist, would not be the greatest 
being conceivable. If therefore this greatest conceivable 
should hereafter exist, it would not be the greatest conceiv- 
able ; which is supremely absurd. It is false, therefore, that this 
greatest conceivable being does not exist, if it is possible even to 
form a conception of it ; much more so if it is possible for it to- 
be understood, and to exist in the intelligence. I will further 
add that without doubt what does not exist in some place or at 
some time, even if it exist in some other place or at some other 
time, may yet be conceived to exist in no place or at no time, 
in the same way that it does not exist at any other par- 
ticular place or time. For that which yesterday was not, and to- 
day is, may be conceived never to have been, just as it is known 
not to have been yesterday ; and what here is not but elsewhere 
is, may be conceived to be in no place, just as it is not here. 
In like manner, that of which each part does not exist at the 
same time and in the same place with all its other parts, may, 
with all its parts and therefore as a whole, be conceived to exist 
never and nowhere. For, although time is said to be always 
and the universe everywhere; yet the whole of time does not 
exist at each moment, nor does the universe as a whole exist in 
every place ; and as each part of time does not exist at the same 
moment with all its other parts, so all the parts of time may be 
conceived as never existing; and as each part of the universe 
does not exist in the same place with all its other parts, so all 
parts of the universe may be conceived as existing nowhere ; 
also, whatever is composed of parts, may in thought be 
decomposed and conceived as not existing. Wherefore, every- 
thing which does not exist as a whole at every particular time 
or place, even if it exist, may be conceived not to exist ; but 
the greatest conceivable being, if it exist, cannot be conceived 
not to exist ; otherwise, if it exist it is not the greatest being 
conceivable : which is a contradiction. There is, therefore, no 
time or place when, or in which, this being does not exist as 
a whole ; but as a whole it exists everywhere and always. Do 
yon question in any degree whether it is possible for a being of 
which such things are predicated to be conceived or understood ; 
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to exist in the thought or in the intelligence ? For if this being 
cannot be conceived, these things cannot be predicated of it. 
But if you say it is not understood and it does not exist in the 
intelligence, because it is not fully and perfectly understood, you 
may as well say that he who is unable to look upon the bright 
effulgence of the sun does not see the light of day, which is no- 
thing but the light of the sun. Unquestionably this greatest con- 
ceivable being is, so far at least, understood and in the intel- 
ligence, that these things can be predicated of it. 

Chapter II. — The preceding reasoning further urged and this 
greatest conceivable being shown to be an object of thought, and 
therefore to exist. 

Accordingly I have said in the argument which you reprehend, 
that when the fool hears this greatest conceivable being men- 
tioned, he understands what he hears. Clearly, he who does not 
understand this when he is addressed in a language with which 
he is acquainted, must either be entirely destitute of intelligence, 
or his intellect must indeed be exceedingly obtuse. I then said 
that if this is understood, then it is in his intelligence. Can 
that be denied to be in any intelligence, which is proved to have 
a real and necessary existence ? But you will say if it is in the 
intelligence, it is not in consequence of its being understood. 
But, mark, it follows that it is in the intelligence precisely, be- 
cause it is understood. For that which is conceived, is conceived 
by the thought ; and whatever is conceived by the thought, is in 
the thought just as it is conceived; so, what is understood is 
understood by the intelligence ; and what is understood by the in- 
telligence is in the intelligence just as it is understood. What is 
more plain ? Subsequently, I said that if it is in the intelligence 
alone, it can be conceived to exist in reality ; which is greater. If, 
therefore, it exists in the intellect alone, then forsooth, this very 
being, the greatest conceivable, is one, than which a greater can be 
conceived. What, I ask, can be more conclusive ? For, if it is in 
the intellect alone, can it not be conceived to exist in reality also? 
and if it can, does not he who conceives this, conceive something 
greater than it, if it is in the intellect alone ? What is more 
evident than that, if this greatest conceivable being exists in the 
intellect alone, this same being is such that a greater can be 
conceived ? But, assuredly, that, than which a greater can be 
conceived, exists in no intellect, and is never apprehended as 
something than which a greater cannot be conceived. Does it 
not follow, therefore, that if that, than which a greater cannot 
be conceived, exists in any intellect, it does not exist in the 
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intellect alone ? For, if it exists in the * intellect alone, then 
something greater can be conceived, which is a contradiction. 

Chapter III. — The example of the objector, that it must 
follow that the fictitious island exists in reality, because it is 
conceived. 

But, you say, it is as if some one speaking of an island in the 
ocean excelling in fertility all other lands, which, owing to the 
difficulty, nay, the impossibility, of finding what does not exist, 
is called the lost island, should declare that it cannot therefore 
be doubted that this island has a real existence, because any 
one easily understands the words by which it is described. I 
reply confidently, that if any one will find for me any object 
whatever, existing either in reality or in the conception alone, 
to which the reasoning of my argument is applicable, besides 
that being, than which a greater cannot be conceived, I will 
pledge myself that I will find for him this lost island, and will 
secure it to him in such a way that it will never be lost again. 
But it has already been made expressly to appear, that this 
greatest conceivable being cannot be conceived not to exist, 
because the grounds of its existence are so certain and neces- 
sary; for otherwise it could not exist at all. Finally, if any one 
affirms that he conceives this not to exist, I reply, that when he 
conceives this, he either conceives something than which a 
greater cannot be conceived, or he does not. If he does not, 
then obviously he does not conceive that not to exist which he 
has not conceived at all. But if he does, he unquestionably 
conceives something which cannot be conceived not to exist. 
For, if it could be conceived not to exist, it would be conceived 
to have a beginning and an end; but this can have neither. 
Whoever, therefore, conceives this, conceives something which 
cannot be conceived not to exist ; but he who conceives this, does 
not conceive that this same thing does not exist ; otherwise he 
conceives what cannot be conceived. This greatest conceivable 
being, therefore, cannot be conceived not to exist. 

Chapter IV. — The difference between being able to be conceived 
not to exist, and being able to be known not to exist. 

But as you intimate, that when it is affirmed that this su- 
preme thing cannot be conceived (cogitari) not to exist, it would 
be more proper to say, that it cannot be known (intelligi) not to 
exist, I still maintain that conceived was the best word to use. 
For, had I said that this thing cannot be known not to exist, 
you, who say that according to the proper signification of this 
word, false things cannot be known, would, perhaps, object that 
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nothing which is, can be known not to be ; for it is false to say 
that that is not, which is ; wherefore it is not peculiar to God, 
that He cannot be known not to exist. But if any one of these 
things which certainly are, can be known not to exist, in like 
manner other certain things can be known not to exist. But 
this objection evidently will not hold in relation to the word 
conceived, when properly considered. For although none of the 
things which are, can be known not to exist ; yet they can all 
be conceived not to exist, except that which is supreme. For all 
those things, and those alone, can be conceived not to be, which 
have a beginning and an end, and are composed of parts ; and, 
as I have said, whatever does not exist as a whole at any time, 
or in any place ; but that alone cannot be conceived not to exist, 
which has neither parts nor beginning nor end, and which no 
conception can find except existing as a whole, everywhere and 
always. I know, therefore, that you are able to conceive your- 
self as not existing, while you certainly know that you do exist; 
I marvel that you should say you do not know that you can do 
this. For we conceive many things not to exist, which we know 
do exist ; and many things to exist, which we know do not exist ; 
not by believing, but by imagining, them to be as we conceive 
them. Indeed, we are able to conceive anything not to exist, 
while we know it does exist, because we are able to conceive 
the one and to know the other at the same time ; and we are not 
able to conceive a thing not to exist, while we know that it does 
exist, because we are not able to conceive that it is, and is not, 
at the same moment. Whoever is able to appreciate the distinc- 
tion made in these two sentences will easily understand that 
nothing can be conceived not to exist while it is known that it 
does exist ; and, that whatever does exist, excepting the greatest 
conceivable being, can, even while it is known to exist, be con- 
ceived not to exist. Thus, therefore, it is both peculiar to God 
that he cannot be conceived not to be, and yet there are many 
things which cannot be conceived not to be while they are. But 
in what sense God is said to be conceived not to be, I think I 
sufficiently explained in my little book.* 

Chapter V. — A special consideration of various things advanced 
by the objector: and first, that he has in the outset mis-stated the 
reasoning he undertakes to refute. 

But there are other things which you, in behalf of the fool 
(pro insipiente) object to my reasoning, the fallacy of which I 
had supposed it would be unnecessary for me to expose, as this 
could be easily detected by one of even a feeble capacity. But 

* Proslogion, Chapter III. 
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since, as I hear, these things seem to weigh something against 
me with certain of my readers, I shall allude to them in a few 
words. 

In the first place you repeatedly represent me as saying that 
that which is greater than all things exists in the intelligence ; 
and if it exists in the intelligence, it exists in reality also; other- 
wise, that which is greater than all would not be greater than all. 
Now such an argument is nowhere to be found in all that I have 
written. For in order to prove that the being in question exists 
in reality, it does not amount to the same thing whether we 
speak of a being greater than all, or of a being the greatest that 
can be conceived. For if any one should say that this greatest 
conceivable being has no real existence, or that it is able not 
to exist, or even that it can be conceived not to exist, he can 
easily be refuted. For what is not, is able not to be ; and what 
is able not to be, can be conceived not to be ; and whatsoever 
can be conceived not to be, if it exists, is not the greatest that 
can be conceived ; and if it does not exist, even if it should, it 
would not be the greatest that can be conceived. But it cannot 
be said, that the greatest conceivable being, if it exists, is not the 
greatest conceivable ; or if it should exist, that it would not be 
the greatest conceivable. It is evident, therefore, that this 
neither exists not, nor is it able not to exist, or to be conceived 
not to exist. For otherwise, if it does exist, it is not the being 
in question, nor would it be if it should exist. But this cannot 
be so easily proved of that which is merely said to be greater 
than all things. For it is not so evident that that which can be 
conceived not to be, is not greater than all things which exist, 
as it is, that it is not the greatest being conceivable. Nor is it 
so indubitable, that, if there is anything greater than all, it is 
not something different from the greatest conceivable being ; or, 
if there should be, that it would not, in like manner, be some- 
thing different, as it is certain in relation to the being in question, 
than which a greater cannot be conceived. For what if some 
one should say to me that there is something greater than all 
things which are, and yet that this same thing can be conceived 
not to be ; and that something greater than this, even though it 
may not exist, may be conceived ; could the inference be so 
clearly drawn in this case, that therefore it is not greater than 
all things which are, as it cannot most manifestly be said in the 
reasoning which I have adopted, that therefore it is not the 
being than which a greater cannot be conceived ? In the former 
case, the object referred to would need some stronger proof of its 
existence than to be called greater than all ; in the latter, the 
object needs no higher proof of its existence than is contained in 
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the very terms which designate it as the being than which a 
greater cannot be conceived. 

If, therefore, that cannot be equally proved of the being said 
to be greater than all, which can be shown to be self-evident in 
relation to that being than which a greater cannot be conceived, 
you do me injustice in censuring me for saying what I have not 
said, and in ascribing to me language so very different from that 
which I have employed. But if the same thing is true of that 
which is greater than all, and can be proved by some other 
argument, why should I be thus censured for maintaining what 
can be proved? And whether it can be, he can easily decide 
who considers that the medium of proving this also, is furnished 
by the very idea of a being, than which a greater cannot be 
conceived. For no being can be known to be the greatest con- 
ceivable, except that being alone which is greater than all. As, 
therefore, this greatest conceivable being is comprehended by us, 
and is in the intelligence, and on this account is asserted to be 
in reality also ; so we may conclude that that being which is said 
to be greater than all is comprehended by us and is in the 
intelligence and on this account has a real and necessary exist- 
ence. You see therefore with what propriety you compare me 
to that foolish person who proposes to prove the existence of the 
lost island from the mere fact that the description of it can be 
understood. 

Chapter VI. — A consideration of the objectors statement in 
the second paragraph ; that any false things whatsoever may in like 
manner be understood and may therefore exist. 

But as to your objection that any false or doubtful things can 
be understood and can exist in the intelligence, as well as that 
being of which I was speaking, I see not that your opinion in 
this particular differs from my own, since I was aiming to prove 
what was yet supposed to be doubtful. It was sufficient for me 
at first to show that this, in some sense, was understood and 
existed in the intelligence in order that it might be subsequently 
considered whether it existed in the intelligence alone, as false 
things; or in reality also, as true things. For if false and 
doubtful things are understood, and exist in the intelligence in 
this sense, that when they are mentioned, he who hears under- 
stands the meaning of him who speaks, there is no reason why 
that, of which I have been speaking, should not be understood 
and exist in the intellect. But how can the things which you 
advance harmonize with themselves ? For you say that should 
any one speak to you of false things, you could understand his 
words ; and that when you here mentioned that which exists, 
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you are not said to conceive or have this in your thought, in the 
same manner as false things are held in the thought, because 
you cannot conceive of this in any other way than by understand- 
ing, that is, by comprehending in your knowledge, that it exists in 
reality. How, I ask, can these things harmonize, both that 
false things are understood {intelligi), and that to understand 
anything is to comprehend in our knowledge that it exists in 
reality ? This is nothing to me. It devolves on you to see that 
such contradictions are reconciled. But if you reply that false 
things are understood in a qualified sense, and that the definition 
you have given is not of understanding in general, but only of a 
particular kind of understanding, then I ought not to be cen- 
sured for saying that the greatest conceivable being is under- 
stood and is in the intelligence, even before it is conceded to 
exist in reality. 

Chapter VII. — Refutation of another assertion of the objector 
in the same paragraph ; viz., that this being supremely great, can 
as easily be conceived not to exist, as the fool conceives God not to 
exist. 

In the next place you object that it is scarcely credible that 
when we hear this being mentioned, it cannot be conceived not 
to exist, in the same manner as the fool conceives God not to 
exist. Let those answer for me who have attained but the 
slightest experience in argumentation and controversy. Can 
any one be consistently said to deny what he understands 
because this is asserted to be identical with that which he denies 
for the very reason that he understands it not ? Or, if at any 
time a thing is denied which is in some degree understood, and 
yet this is identical with that which is in no degree understood, 
would it not be more easy to prove what is doubtful in relation 
to that which is in some intellect, than it would be in relation to 
that which is in no intellect, and is in no degree understood ? 
Wherefore it is not to be supposed that any one denies the ex- 
istence of that being, than which a greater cannot be conceived, 
which, when mentioned to him, he understands in some degree 
merely because he denies the existence of God, of whom he has 
conceived no notion whatever. Or if the former is also denied 
because it is not entirely understood, yet, is it not easier to 
prove that which is in some sense, than that which is in no sense, 
understood? It is not without reason, therefore, that I have 
adduced this being than which a greater cannot be conceived as 
a medium of proving, in opposition to the fool, the existence of 
God ; for, of God he has no understanding ; but this being he 
understands in a certain degree. 
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Chapter VIII. — Examination of the comparison of the pic- 
ture in the third paragraph ; and the source of our knowledge 
of that supreme good inquired for by the objector in the fourth 
paragraph. 

But it was entirely unnecessary for you to labour so assiduously 
to prove that this being, than which a greater cannot be con- 
ceived, is not like the picture yet unexecuted in the conception 
of the painter. For I did not adduce the example of this pre- 
conceived picture with any design of maintaining that the being 
in question was like it, but only to show that there can be some- 
thing in the intelligence which can be known not to exist. 
You further object, that when you hear this being mentioned, 
than which a greater cannot be conceived, you are unable to 
have it in your intelligence or to form any conception of it cor- 
responding to any real thing known to you either in its genus 
or species ; since you neither know the thing itself, nor are you 
able to learn it from anything similar. Now, plainly, this 
position is untenable. For, since every less good, in so far as it 
is a good, is so far similar to a greater good, it is clear to any 
rational mind, that in ascending from the less good to the greater 
good, we may by means of that than which a greater can be 
conceived, do much towards attaining a knowledge of that good 
than which a greater cannot be conceived. Who, for example, 
cannot, at least, conceive, though he may have no belief in the 
existence of the object of his conception, that, if there is any 
good which has a beginning and an end, that is a much greater 
good which has neither beginning nor end ; and that, as the 
latter is greater than the former, so that will be a greater good 
still which has neither beginning nor end, even though it is 
constantly passing from the past through the present to the 
future ; and that a far greater good even than this, must that 
be, which, whether it exists in reality or not, is conceived as 
being beyond the need of motion or change, and is in no respect 
subject to either. Cannot a good like this be conceived ; and 
can anything greater than this be conceived ? But is not this 
to reason from these things, than which a greater can be con- 
ceived, and through these to acquire knowledge concerning that 
being than which a greater cannot be conceived ? There are 
therefore existing, things from which we may interpret the 
character of this being. Thus, also, the fool who receives not 
the sacred authority of the Scriptures, can easily be refuted 
if he denies that, from these things, we can acquire a knowledge 
of this greatest conceivable being. But if a believer in divine 
revelation denies this, let him remember that the invisible things 
of God from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being un~ 
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derstood by the things that are made, even his eternal Power and 
Godhead. 

Chapter IX — That a being supremely great can be conceived 
and understood ; and the argument against the fool strengthened. 

But even were it true that this greatest conceivable being 
cannot be conceived and understood, yet it would not be false 
that such a being can be conceived and understood. For, as 
nothing hinders but that we may speak of a being whose nature 
is ineffable, though that cannot be expressed which is said to be 
ineffable ; and as we can conceive of a being whose nature is 
inconceivable, although that cannot be conceived which can pro- 
perly be called non-conceivable; so, when a thing is mentioned, 
than which a greater cannot be conceived, beyond doubt that 
which is heard can be conceived and understood, although it 
may not be possible fully to conceive and understand the thing 
itself. For although any one should be so foolish as to assert, 
that there is nothing than which a greater cannot be conceived, 
yet he will not have the hardihood to say that he neither under- 
stands nor conceives what he asserts ; or should any such an one 
be found, not only is his statement to be rejected, but he himself 
is to be despised.* Whoever, therefore, denies that there is 
anything than which a greater cannot be conceived, undoubtedly 
conceives and understands the negation which he makes ; and 
this negation he cannot understand and conceive without its 
parts ; but one of its parts includes a conception of that being 
than which a greater cannot be conceived. Whoever, therefore, 
denies this, conceives and understands a being than which a 
greater cannot be conceived. It is, also, obvious that what is 
not able not to exist, can, in like manner, be conceived and 
understood; but he who conceives this, conceives something 
greater than he who conceives what is able not to exist. There- 
fore, when this greatest conceivable being is conceived, if it is 
supposed to be something which is able not to be, then it is not 
conceived as the greatest conceivable ; but the same thing cannot 
be conceived and not conceived at the same time. Wherefore, 
he who conceives the greatest being conceivable, conceives not 
what is able, but what is not able, not to exist. Hence, what he 
conceives, necessarily exists ; because what is able not to exist, 
is not what he cone 

Chapter X. — Force of the preceding reasoning. Conclusion. 
I think I have now made it evident, that in the Proslogion I 
have proved that there exists in reality something than which a 

* Non modo sermo ejus est respuendus, sed et ipse conspuendus. 
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greater cannot be conceived ; and that, too, not by a weak but 
by a necessary argument, which no objection is sufficient to 
invalidate. The great force of this proof lies in the peculiar 
nature of the demonstration employed, as the being in question 
is proved to have a real and necessary existence, from the very 
fact that it is conceived and understood ; and that this being is 
whatever it is proper for us to believe concerning the Divine 
substance to be. For, we predicate of the Divine Nature, what- 
ever can be absolutely conceived as better to be than not to be. 
For example, it is better to be eternal than not eternal ; good, 
than not gocd ; nay, goodness itself than not goodness itself. 
But anything of this kind cannot but be that than which a 
greater cannot be conceived. This greatest conceivable being is 
therefore necessarily whatever it is proper for us to believe con- 
cerning the Divine Nature. I tender to you my thanks for the 
kindness with which you have both censured and approved my 
little work. For the high commendation which you have be- 
stowed upon those things which appeared to you worthy of recep- 
tion, are a sufficient proof that in reprehending what you regarded 
as the weaker points of my argument, you were actuated by no 
malevolent design. 



Art. III.— HARRISON'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE* 

BY DANIEL R. GOODWIN, PROFESSOR IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

Mr. Harrison seems to have been in the habit of noting down 
the grammatical errors he encountered in his English reading 
until he had accumulated such a store, that, arranging them, 
with desultory remarks, under the several Parts of Speech, and 
prefixing some "historical" and "philological" dissertations, he 
ventured to publish a book, with the imposing title of " The 
Rise, Progress, and Present Structure of the English Language." 
Such a genesis does not augur all the depth, breadth, thorough- 
ness, and systematic completeness which we might desire and 
might otherwise have expected under such a title. We must 
confess that, in our apprehension, the work is in its substance 
too light, and in its style too " flippant," for the gravity of the 
subject ; besides being guilty of committing many gross errors 

• The Rise, Progress, and Present Structure of the English Language. By the 
Rev. Matthew Harrison, A. M., Rector of Church Oakley, Hants ; and late Fellow 
of Queen's College, Oxford. 12mo. pp. 393. 
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in the very act of assuming to correct the alleged errors of 
others. Had it not been thought worthy of special notice on the 
other side of the water, and of republication on this, we should 
not hare thought it worth while to disturb its distant repose 
with any criticisms of ours. But as we have now ventured a 
charge, we must be allowed to produce at least a few of our 
witnesses. Not having seen the English original, we shall 
refer in our citations to the American reprint, although the 
latter may exhibit errors for which the author is not respon- 
sible. 

In the first place, let us look at some of Mr. Harrison's his- 
torical and philological facts and theories. 

" We have the extraordinary fact," says he, u that whilst not 
a single fragment of Anglo-Saxon Literature existed or even had 
been called into existence, a Scandinavian Literature had existed 
for ages in Iceland — the remotest habitation of man."* 

Now according to Bos worth's express statement, — and to his 
authority Mr. Harrison himself refers in his preface, — Iceland 
was not so much as known to the Norsemen till A. D. 861, and 
not settled at all till some years after. But, not to speak of 
Beowulf or the Saxon Chroniclers, Alfred's works must have 
been written or compiled about the year 880; and, whatever 
may have been the precise age of the Poet Csedmon, Alfred's 
fragmentary versions show that he must have lived many years 
before, probably some 200 ; and the laws of Ethelbert cannot be 
placed much later than the year 600. t 

* Page 35. Here and elsewhere we take the liberty to insert our own Italicizing. 

f Grimm's view of the relative antiquity of the Anglo-Saxon and the Icelandic 
literature may be gathered from the following, which is immediately subjoined to a 
paragraph relating to the Gothic language and literature : "Auf der entgegengesetzten 
westseite haben andere auswanderer, die Angelsachsen sehr bedeutende freilich urn 
vier und mehr jahrhunderte jiingere denkmaler ihrer sprache, in poesie wie in prosa, 
hinterlassen, aus welchen ein ausser ordentlicher gewinn gezogen wird : denn wenn 
auch die gedichte samtlich schon in christlicher zeit aufgeschrieben oder abgefasst 
sind, en>halten sie doch anklange an friiheie heidnische darstellung, vorziiglich 
Beovulf, Caedmon," u. s. w. 

" Im Norden dauert der eingeborne volksstamm bis heute fort, der sprachquell 
hat sich da machtig und in ungetriibter lauterkeit erhalten : sind die aufzeichnungen 
noch spater als die angelsachsiscken erfolgt, so geht die fassung der meisten eddischen 
lieder der grundlage nach doch ungezweifelt in das heidenthum selbst zuriick und 
zeigt dichtung und rede fast ungestort ; die altnordische sprache hat uns also nicht 
wenige geheimnisse desalt erth urns zu erschliesen; lhre kraft fllichtete aus Norwegen 
nach Island. 

" Ueber den althochdeutschen sprachquellen hat ein ungiinstiges geschick gewaltet : 
sie stehen hinter der reinheit unddemhohen alter des gothischen denkmals ; sie errei- 
chen zwar das alter, aber lange nicht den werth noch die menge der angelsachsiscken 
quellen, und wenn ihre aufzeichnung aller dings um drei oder vier jahrhunderte friiher 
erfolgt ist als die der altnordischen, werden sie durch den inneren gehalt und reichthum 
dieser weit tibcrtrdffen," u. 8. w. — Deutsche Grammatik, I. B. S. 2, 3, u. 7. 
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After eulogizing in the strongest terms the ancient Greek for 
its subtleness and copiousness, its facility and precision, its har- 
mony and perfect grammatical finish, Mr. Harrison yet talks in 
another place of something's being €€ humane/' — it is not easy 
to discover what it is — " when compared with the twisting and 
turning, the fantastic gyrations, and the indefinite declensions, 
of the German noun/' (pages 74 and 92). But, which exhibits 
the greater variety and complication of " twistings and turnings, 
fantastic gyrations, and indefinite declensions/' the Greek noun, 
or the German ? Which is the easier for a learner to master ? 
Or, is what was a perfection in the idolized Greek, become an 
intolerable blemish in a modern tongue ? 

He declares, in one place, that the Hebrew language dispensed 
altogether with Case inflections, " each noun remaining invari- 
able, except in the difference between the singular and plural 
numbers," thus ignoring entirely the construct state of the 
Hebrew noun, and the modifications it undergoes in connection 
with different suffixes ; yet, in another place, he says that " the 
Hebrew had four Cases, the Greek five, the Latin six" (pp. 46 
and 140). 

The Normans are represented as having dispensed with the 
Cases of the Anglo-Saxon, in order to avoid trouble, as they 
supposed, while they were really returning, it is said, to a more 
ancient philosophical principle. But it is probably nearer the truth 
to say, that the modifications of the Anglo-Saxon language were 
made by the Anglo-Saxons themselves, much more than by the 
Normans ; and that those changes would have been very nearly 
what they have been, had no Normans ever seen the Island of 
Great Britain. Moreover, as to the philosophical principles on 
which the changes proceeded, it is hard to say whether to express 
Case relations by separate words, by prefixes, or by suffixes, is 
the most philosophical. The use of separate words is undoubt- 
edly the most ancient. But it is to be noted, that the " North- 
men" — we hardly know whether by this term our author means 
to designate the " Normans" again, or their predatory prede- 
cessors, the Danes, &c. ; but if the latter, which is the proper 
use of the word, then the Northmen — had Case inflections in 
their own languages, and those inflections, notwithstanding all 
the " trouble" they occasion and all their want of " philosophical 
principle," have retained a firm footing in those languages or 
their successors to the present day (p. 40). 

In his theory of the formation of language, Mr. Harrison 
seems to have quite confounded the original or primeval lan- 
guage with the languages of savages, barbarians, nomadic tribes, 
pastoral people, &c. " All languages must originally have been 
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scanty; in the first place, simply expressive of visible objects. 
[No verbs — no sense but sight?] Grammatical inflections, 
philosophical principles and subtle distinctions, must have been 
unknown/' " As mankind advanced in civilization, convenience 
would dictate abbreviation and the adoption of arbitrary forms 
of speech; and language would thus gradually become more 
artificial. As new objects and new combinations of ideas pre- 
sented themselves, new terms would be invented; and the 
language would thus become more copious and more connected" 
(pp. 67, 68). 

All this may sound very well as a " philosophical" theory ; 
although his idea of a " philosophical principle" seems here to 
be quite different from that on which he just now represented 
the Normans as having acted. But it is a fact founded on the 
most irrefragable testimony, that the dialects of savages — as 
many of the American and African dialects, for example — are 
often distinguished by a most poetic copiousness, a most elastic 
power of expansion, and a most artificial grammatical structure. 

Mr. Harrison holds that our language has lost in euphony by 
the change of the th of the third person singular of the verb 
into 8. This th he declares to be " the gentlest and most pleasing 
of all sounds." " Change the th of loveth," says he, "into 
loves, [he means, change loveth into loves,'] and we at once pass 
from the note of the dove to the hiss of the serpent." We will 
only stop to ask how much better the last statement would 
sound, if pronounced thus: "we at onth path from the note of 
the dove to the hith of the therpent" (p. 50). 

Mr. Harrison throws down the gauntlet boldly to all authority 
in points of grammar. He aims at principles. " A principle is 
a landmark to which we can always look forward, in doubt and 
perplexity. It is a pedestal on which we can take our stand, 
prepared to climb higher and higher, but never to descend." 
" That which is right is right, without any authority at all ; and 
that which is wrong cannot be made right by any authority" 
(p. 125) . Now we take the liberty to think, despite Mr. Harrison's 
authority, that in language there is no right but fact. There 
are no a priori principles which can be set against facts to judge 
or condemn them; without some authority of usage nothing 
right could exist; the right is founded upon the authority of 
actual use and nothing else. The business of the grammarian, 
like that of the true philosopher of nature, is to interpret facts, 
not to prescribe them. That is the right language for each 
age, place, rank, class or profession, which is the established 
usage of that age, place, rank, class or profession. To seek 
after an absolute, universal, unchangeable rule of good usage, is 
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bootless and meaningless. If a man would know what is the 
right language among the common country people, or sailors, 
he has simply to ascertain the actual usage of those classes; 
and if, presenting himself as one of their number, he should 
depart widely from that usage, he would be likely to be laughed 
at as an ignoramus or a pedant. If he would know what is the 
right language among the higher and more cultivated classes of 
society, he must learn the actual usage of those classes. This 
may be called good usage — the best usage, if you please. It is 
still only usage, only a fact. If a man would know what is 
the best society, and who are the best authors, no rules of 
grammar can help him; he cannot determine either the one or 
the other by deduction from any abstract, a priori principles ; 
but must find out both as best he may, by a common sense 
induction and inference from observed facts, or by the authority 
of those whom he may choose to trust. Principles are un- 
changeable, but right language is constantly fluctuating. Cer- 
tainly the language of Chaucer or of Wicliffe is not the right 
English in contradistinction from that which is spoken at the 
present day. Still less can it claim to be the right language 
absolutely in preference to that of more modern times ; for, on 
the very same principles on which such a claim should be made, 
it would instantly be forfeited. The right language, in this 
sense, will never be found, until we get some record of that 
which was spoken in Paradise. Our author himself is subse- 
quently constrained, with sundry grimaces, to bow to the 
tyranny of custom, and, with Horace, acknowledge it the 



" Jus et norma loquendi." 

In his grammatical developments, Mr. Harrison seems to us 
almost as unfortunate as in his general philology. 

He undertakes to develope the parts of speech genetically ; 
and, in so doing, declares that names were the first words used, 
and expressed the "being of a thing only" not being drawn 
from, or attached to, any observed property in the object ; and 
that adjectives originated from the demand for terms expressive 
of the state and condition of things (p. 129). 

To illustrate the participle, he uses the phrase, " the mother 
loving her child ;" and, having shown that loving possesses the 
nature of a verb, he adds, " but it expresses also an attribute, 
a capability of loving, and so far it partakes of the nature of an 
adjective." As though the phrase, "the mother loves (or 
loveth) her child," did not express the same attribute quite as 
fully ; as he himself says, a page or two further on, in regard 
to the phrase, " man thinks" — " here we have a subject, man, 
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to whom we attribute, or assign, the faculty of thinking. 99 These 
statements occur in fundamental definitions, where, if anywhere, 
strictness of speech should be required. We refer to them 
simply as specimens of the looseness of expression, if not con- 
fusion of ideas, which characterizes by far too much of the book. 

In explaining the idea of an object, he uses the phrase, " vice 
produces misery," and says, " the term, misery, is the object on 
which the action of the verb, produces, falls" In this phrase, he 
only copies the current language of technical grammarians, by 
which they have contrived to confuse a very plain matter. How 
can the action of produces, fall on misery, unless misery already 
exists for it to fall upon; and how can misery be there for 
produces to fall upon, until it has been produced, and thus the 
action of producing has already fallen upon it ? 

He says, " the nominative case is the noun in its primary and 
simple form," and this in reference to language in general, 
though every tyro knows the contrary to be true in Latin and 
Greek in innumerable instances ; and in English the form of 
the objective case is as primitive and simple as that of the 
nominative. 

He declares most zealously against certain incongruous gram- 
matical genders in the German, as though in the classical 
languages the genders of nouns were always determined by 
some a priori rational principle, without any caprice or incon- 
sistency. " The German," says he, " running counter to the- 
authority of antiquity,* and to our very innate feelings, makes 
the sun feminine and the moon masculine — the sun a she, and 
the moon & he— an act of violence and profanation against the 
majesty, of the one and the loveliness of the other. It is pro- 
bable that the genders of the sun and moon, and other arbitrary 
and incongruous genders, were fixed in German, and in many 
other languages, (the Anglo-Saxon included,) at a time when 
they were the languages of barbarous hordes" (p. 162). How, 
then, do they run counter to the authority of "antiquity?" 
Are " our very innate feelings," and " antiquity," too, the 
result of civilization? And is it not "probable" that the 
Greek genders were fixed at a time when the Greeks were 
equally barbarous hordes ? And finally, if loveliness should 
determine the feminine gender, what should be the gender of 
love itself? In German it is feminine, while by classical 
authority it is masculine. 

Perhaps the strangest principle of all, is that which is laid 
down in regard to the gender of the article and adjective in 
English. " The English article is masculine when applied to a 

* But see Turner's Anglo-Saxons, Vol. I. pp. 207, 208. 
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masculine noun, feminine when applied to a feminine noun, 
and neater when applied to a neuter noun." The same is said 
to be true of the adjective. This point the author labours and 
develops with great zeal and fulness. But we confess it still 
remains clear to us, that neither article nor adjective could ever 
have gender in any language, in any other than a merely formal 
sense. If, therefore, the distinction of form is taken away, no 
distinction of gender can possibly be left. Yet, upon this prin- 
ciple of his, the author would determine practically, in English 
as in German or Greek, the propriety of repeating or omitting 
the article before the latter nouns of a series. " The question 
is," says he, " can that which is masculine define that which is 
feminine and that which is neuter at the same time ; or that 
which is singular and that which is plural at the same time? 
Logically and grammatically it cannot, whatever custom, or 
negligence, or ignorance, may sanction to the contrary ." May 
not the " masculine" " logically 99 perform such offices, as well as 
the feminine or neuter ? But, let that pass. He then goes on, 
with the most interesting nai'vet6, to give the following illus- 
trations : " Who would think of saying, ' I met a man and 
crocodile/ or *a woman and ornithorhynchus paradoxus V" 
Scarcely anybody, we think. " Our innate feelings," or some- 
thing else, would forbid it ; and they would equally forbid it, 
though the " crocodile" should be distinctly understood to be 
masculine, and a "hen'* were substituted for the ornitho- 
rhynchus. We cannot see that gender has anything at all to 
do with the matter, except so far as it may be one circumstance 
tending to dissociate the objects in view (pp. 218-220). 

The stale formula is carefully repeated, that " the absence of 
the article before man denotes the species at large." And this 
is proposed apparently as an illustration of a general rule ; at 
all events it is not stated as an exception. The generic use of 
the definite article is ignored altogether; although man is 
almost the only name of any species in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom before which the article can be omitted when the 
noun in the singular number denotes the species at large — pro- 
vided that noun be susceptible of a plural form — thus, the lion, 
the bee, the ant, the oak, the violet, the thistle ; we may even 
add the article and the adjective, as used in the preceding sen- 
tences. It is quite amusing to see one grammarian after another 
devoutly repeat the prescribed phrase, " The is called the definite 
article, because it defines or points out some particular person or 
thing referred to; as, c the horse is a noble animaP" (p. 213). 

Mr. Harrison copies from Dr. Andrews a list of forty-four 
adjectives, which, it is alleged, do not admit of comparison. The 
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same list is copied by Prof. Fowler and others. Yet nothing is 
more certain than that nearly half of these adjectives are used, and 
properly used, in the comparative or superlative form, as often, 
in proportion to their whole use, as any other adjectives in the 
language. And of two thirds of them those forms may be found 
in the best authorities. The truth is, when we say one course 
is safer than another, we do not mean that either is absolutely 
safe; just as one man may be said to be better than another, 
when neither is absolutely good. Indeed when we say of one 
thing " it is safer or better" than another, we mean, not that 
the other is safe or good, but rather that it is somewhat dan- 
gerous or deficient in goodness. It is quite as natural to say 
" this is bad, but that is better," as to say, " this is good, and 
that is better ." If, on inquiry after a person's health, it were 
answered, "he is better ;" a bystander would certainly feel 
authorized to infer that such a person had lately been ill rather 
than well. A man would prefer a basket fall of peaches to the 
fullest of these baskets, or a truly wise man to the wisest of a 
hundred taken at a venture. Such is usage. 

Under the head of the proper use of the participle, we find 
sweaten, sowen, growen, foughten, (why not add boughten and 
broughten ?) with only five others by way of illustrations. In- 
deed our author quite overflows with zeal for the good old forms 
of our perfect participle. He is clearly not a man of progress. 
He brooks no change in the king's (or queen's) English, although 
he scarcely writes a sentence himself which would not be 
convicted of treason, or at least of some high misdemeanour, if 
tried by a jury of Edward the Third's time. " There is not one 
iota of difference/' says he, " between I had drank and I had 
knew (!), I had rode and I had blew, I have sat and I have gave (!), 
a web was wove, and a stone was threw. In such cases as these 
the error may be more palpable than in ordinary cases ; but 
there is not the slightest difference of degree." (!) If anything 
can equal the strangeness of the apparent meaning of those two 
sentences, it is the slovenly looseness, the utter want of logical 
precision, which characterizes their construction. 

Mr. Harrison has transcribed from Bosworth one stanza of 
the Danish song, " Kong Christian," with Professor Longfellow's 
English version ; but with such changes both in the original 
and in the translation as show conclusively — if the printers are 
not in fault — that he has no knowledge of metres and no ear 
for music. Perhaps he thought that a Danish as well as an 
American poet could not fail to be improved by the retouching 
of an Englishman (p. 38). 

He says that if " learned" were used without reference to a 
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"tacit standard," it might be applied to the " luminous Hotten- 
tot" (p. 250). 

He expresses a holy horror of " the mawkish and insipid con- 
ventionalism " of employing you for ye and thou, in certain cases 
(182). He complains that "particular authors presume too 
much upon their own authority, and make use of strange and 
unauthorized terms ;" under which category he includes exhaus- 
tive, enumerating with it four others (109). Yet, after such 
an authoritative statement as that, having found in a sentence of 
three or four lines, from an "eminent divine," the terms, 
works, towards, working, in immediate succession, with which, 
we, were, would, distributed through the remainder of the sen- 
tence, he is " shocked at the hideous cacophony," and declares 
that, " such sounds and such a construction would have carried 
death into an Athenian mob" (315). In his opinion the sen- 
tence — "Is there a God to swear by, and is there none to 
believe in, none to trust to ?" — exhibits " a license carried to the 
extreme point of endurance." " The Translators of the Bible," 
says he, " have not put this flippant phraseology into the mouth 
of Joseph, but made him to express himself in more dignified 
and respectful language — € Is your father well, the old man of 
whom ye spake ?'" Yes, but if they have not put this " flippant 
phraseology" (a phraseology, by the way, which we should 
rather characterize as sometimes exceedingly nervous) into the 
mouth of Joseph, they have not hesitated to put it into the mouth 
of God, whom they have made "to" express himself thus — "on 
one of the mountains which I will tell thee of." Gen. xxii. 2. 
See also other similar cases innumerable (196). But though 
these criticisms should be acknowledged to be in the main 
correct, " the dignified and respectful language" in which they 
are expressed is characteristic. 

Mr. Harrison makes it stand for " a person or thing personi- 
fied" (166). He thinks it probable that itself is a contraction 
of its self (204). Whereas the fact that the Translators of 
the Bible never used its, but that they have often used itself, as 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 5, is proof positive that itself is no such contraction 
at all. He doubts whether on "principle," absolutely to con- 
demn and banish such phrases as, the worse, the better, the best, 
used adverbially, or to submit to them as " stiff-necked vulgar- 
isms rendered intractable" (218) ; he says " be as a principal verb 
means exists, as € honesty is the best policy'" (261); in his 
zeal for restoring so in those cases where such, in colloquial 
usage, so often usurps its place, he lays down the broad "prin- 
ciple" that "such denotes quality, so degree;" from which it 
will certainly seem to follow that not only is " such a high tree," 
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for "so high a tree," a faulty expression, but "such high trees" 
is equally faulty; and we should be bound on "principle" 
always to say, " so high trees/' " so lofty mountains," " so odd 
criticisms," however strangely or stiffly it may sound (379). 
In the sentence, " See where thou hast been lien with ;" " lien 
with," says he, " is a passive verb, effected by the conjoint efficacy 
of the preposition with." He has plainly forgotten " the Athe- 
nian mob." 

We pass by his curious theories ; that " mathematical propo- 
sitions are not demonstrated by human reason," because " they 
are true or false in themselves" (318) ; and that "we speak hy- 
pothetically of that which is contingent as a fact, but not of that 
which is contingent in the speaker's mind," which furnishes his 
"principle" for the subjunctive mood (292). 

He has undertaken to give us a thorough and thoroughly 
"grammatical disquisition" on the proper distinctive uses of 
shalt and will, should and would (268 — 274). He says, "the 
phrase ' I shall go to-morrow/ expresses simply the intention or 
fixed purpose of doing a certain thing;" [This may be true in 
some cases ; but is not such a phrase more commonly the simple 
prediction of a certain fact ?] " and < he will go/ expresses the 
belief that it is the intention or will of the third person to do 
this or that." From which it will seem to follow that when we 
say " it will rain to-morrow," we express the belief that it is the 
intention or will of it [a "personified thing?"] to rain to-mor- 
row ; and do not merely predict the future event. " I should 
have been more mild." " Would in this case," says Mr. Harrison, 
" would express resolution ; should, on the other hand, would 
express a simple intention," — intention again, not a mere condu 
tionalfact. " Would expresses volition, and has reference either 
to time past or present. ' I would do it were I in your place/ 
expresses a present inclination with reference to a future action." 
And, on the same broad principle, and for aught that appears 
in this grammar to the contrary, " he would doit were he in your 
place," would also express his present volition or inclination, and 
the phrase, " were he to re-examine his whole disquisition he 
would find it ' lamentably deficient in accuracy of expression/ " 
expresses his present volition or inclination so to find it. But 
he adds, " ' I would do it/ with the emphasis on g would 9 ex- 
presses a present feeling and determination to have done a thing 
with reference to a particular time passed ; i. e. ' I would at that 
time to do it — I was determined to do it/" (!) Had the Translators 
t)f the English Bible possessed some such clever grammatical 
principles — such distinct notions of the relations of tenses — 
they might have been saved from "the intense nonsense'' of 
saying, " If one went unto them from the dead they will repent." 

VOL. II. T 
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To our mind, this whole disquisition on shall and will, should 
and would, belongs to that class of discourses which, so far from 
developing or settling either plain principles or certain facts, 
" darken counsel by words without knowledge." 

Mr. Harrison appeals to classical authority as if it were final 
in matters of grammar (320 — 322) ; but if as great diversities of 
dialect and usage were held allowable in good English as were 
exemplified in Greek and Latin, even in so-called classical times, 
he would have been saved by far the greater part of the trouble 
of making his collection of grammatical errors. If the English 
really betrays a greater tendency to such errors than the classical 
languages, the cause is probably to be sought in what Mr. Har- 
rison regards as its grand advantage— its comparative destitution 
of inflectional forms ; in consequence of which there arises in 
them who use it a comparative inaptitude to employ with con- 
stant and strict appropriateness the few which it still retains. 

But we hasten to direct attention to Mr. Harrison's forte— 
his collection of grammatical errors and criticisms. And here, 
to simplify matters, we shall confine ourselves, for the most part, 
to those drawn from the Received Version of the Bible. These 
will serve as fair specimens of the critic's taste and judgment; 
and will answer our purpose the better from being so perfectly 
familiar to all parties. 

" In Scripture," says he, " the Deity is sometimes represented 
under the neuter gender, — ' Art thou not it that hath cut Rahab 
and wounded the dragon ?' &c. There is a peculiar fitness in 
thus speaking of Deity as an abstraction, apart from all human 
distinctions. So, again, ' Our Father which/ not who, ' art in 
heaven,' avoiding human personality and paternity ! y 

" The Americans have changed which into who, as being more 
consonant to the rules of Grammar. ' This (justly observes the 
author of Men and Manners in America) is poor criticism, for it 
will scarcely be denied that the use of the neuter pronoun car-, 
ried with it a certain vagueness and sublimity not inappropriate 
in reminding us that our worship is addressed to a Being infinite 
and superior to all distinctions applicable to material objects.'" 

" Just criticism !" Our Father in heaven is in English of the 
neuter gender ! ! 

Now we confess we remember no case in which " the Deity " 
is represented in Scripture " under the neuter gender ." And, 
until Mr. Harrison can suggest some plainer one than these, we 
shall beg leave to think that the peculiar " vagueness and sub- 
limity " of such an idea and of its corresponding expression were 
utterly foreign to the minds as well as to the style both of the 
original writers and of the English translators of the Holy 
Scriptures; but are an invention of heathen or of modern philo- 
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sophy. It is the glory of the Scriptures that they reveal to us a 
living God, not an abstract " Deity ;" a personal God, not a 
mere first cause or universal law ; a Father in heaven watching 
over his (its ! ?) children with paternal care and more than pa- 
ternal love. In such views we see nothing degrading to God, 
but everything elevating, ennobling, comforting to man. — But 
after all, this may be an Americanism. * 

As to the first passage which our author gives in proof of his 
position, we suppose it is from Isaiah li. 9. If so, the pronoun " it" 
has for its antecedent, not Lord, hxxtarm of the Lord. This passage, 
therefore, can afford him no support against the Americans. 

Neither does the " which " in the Lord's prayer, denote the 
neuter gender, except to those who are ignorant of the " Rise, 
Progress, and Present State of the English Language." One 
feels humbled, to be obliged to inform Messrs. Harrison and 
Hamilton, that at the time when our present translation of the 
Bible was made, the relative pronoun which, was referred indif- 
ferently to persons or things, and to any gender, as is its etymo- 
logical correspondent still in the cognate languages. As to the 
propriety of changing it to who, it is not a question of an ab- 
stract, or personal, or paternal Deity — not a question of gender 
at all — for, if the original Greek is to be followed, (and on this 
Mr. Harrison elsewhere lays great stress,) the relative, i e. the 
article, is unquestionably of the masculine gender; and indeed 
in what language was father ever conceived of " under" any 
other gender ? It is not a question of gender at all ; but simply 
a question whether we shall now pray in the English of the pre- 
sent day, or in that of the time of James I. 

If one appeals to the devout and solemn associations which 
cluster around an old familiar form of words, we have not a word 
to say in reply. But such an appeal, if he made it, would come 
from Mr. Harrison with an ill grace; for he not only freely 
criticises, as we shall see, the familiar language of the received 
version of the Holy Scriptures, but, in one or two cases, openly 
calls in question expressions in the daily prayers of the English 
Church. 

u Give unto thy servants that peace which the world cannot 
give, that both our hearts may be set to obey thy commandments 
and also' 9 &c. — [Collect. Evening Prayer.] 

" The term both is ambiguous, for it may signify the hearts of 
both of us. [It might have so signified in Dean Swift's congre- 
gation, when, seeing no one present but the sexton, the facetious 
Dean began the exhortation with, " Dearly beloved brother 
Roger," &c] Better, ' give unto thy servants that peace which 
the world cannot give, that our hearts may both be set to obey 
thy commandments and also/ &c." 

t 2 
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This might do, if " hearts" were to be the subject of the verb 
after " also," which it is not. As it is, the proposed amendment 
manifestly makes a bad matter worse — changes an ambiguity 
into a solecism ; if, indeed, the ambiguity itself is, after all, cer- 
tainly removed. The author seems not to have been sufficiently 
familiar with men and manners in America, to be aware that the 
" Americans," in the exercise of their " poor criticism," by 
simply omitting the word st both," have avoided ambiguity and 
solecism both together. 

Bearing in mind Mr. Harrison's theory of the genders of the 
English article, let us proceed to note how far his criticisms upon 
its use are thereby enlightened. We shall see that he finds slight 
occasion for the application of his own elaborate " principles." 

" When the morning was come, all the chief priests and elders 
of the people," &c. Matt, xxvii. 1. 

" In cases of this kind, attention to the original text, in the 
use of the article, would keep us from error. In the Greek we 
have oi irpeafivrepoi, and in the English we ought to have, the 
elders. The term elders in this passage, without having the 
definite article prefixed, according to the plainest idiom of our 
language, has a very different meaning from that which it is here 
intended to convey ; for if we say that elders of the people took 
counsel, we mean that certain elders, or some elders, took coun- 
sel, which might be five out of five hundred ; but when we say, 
the elders, we mean the elders as a body, a class ; and this is the 
meaning required." 

Here we have two remarks to add : First, that in this parti- 
cular case it happens by a sad mischance that the insertion or 
omission of the definite article before elders produces, " accord- 
ing to the plainest idiom of our language," quite a contrary 
effect to that above alleged ; (for neither in our copies of the 
Greek Testament, nor in the best editions of the English Ver- 
sion, is there any comma after " priests," and certainly there is 
no need of any ; and) if we say " all the chief priests and elders 
took counsel," all the elders will certainly be understood, and 
not merely the elders as a body — not to say " five, out of five 
hundred" of them ; while, if we say all the chief priests and the 
elders, &c., it may be understood that perhaps not all the elders, 
but only the elders generally took counsel. Second, the original 
text is expressly appealed to as a safe standard in this and all 
similar cases. Now, it is remarkable that only thirty-nine verses 
before that above criticised, the phrase " from the chief priests 
and elders of the people" occurs, and forty-one verses farther 
on, again, "with the scribes and elders;" in both of which cases 
the article is at least as necessary (in English) before elders as 
in the case under consideration, but in neither of them is it 
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inserted before the Greek wptvfifctpoi. See also Mark xv. 1 ; 
Acts iv. 5 ; John xviii. 3 ; and almost innumerable other pas- 
sages, where, in such phrases as, " the chief priests and elders/' 
" the elders and scribes," " the chief priests and Pharisees/' &c., 
the article is omitted before the latter noun in the Greek. In- 
deed its omission or insertion in such cases seems, with the 
writers of the New Testament, to have been purely arbitrary. 

We follow Mr. Harrison in his next passage, " And they con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread and in prayers." Acts ii. 42. 

"A strange inaccuracy and carelessness characterise the whole 
of this passage. In the first place, there is an ambiguity in the 
sound of the apostles' doctrine, which might mean the doctrine 
of one particular apostle or of all the apostles. Secondly, there 
is a grammatical error in the phrase, in breaking of bread. 
Thirdly, there is a total perversion of the meaning in the omis- 
sion of the definite article before fellowship, before breaking, 
before bread, and before prayers; for the definite article is used 
before each of these terms in the original, and is absolutely 
necessary for a proper understanding of the passage either in 
Oreek or English. The whole passage translated according to 
the original, would run thus : — ' And they continued steadfastly 
in the doctrine and the fellowship of the apostles, and in the 
breaking of the bread and in the prayers.' " 

To this we answer seriatim : In the first place, must we then 
abandon the use of the English genitive in the case of all nouns 
whose plural ends in s? So it would seem ; for if the sound of 
the genitive plural may be mistaken for the genitive singular, so 
may that of the genitive singular be mistaken for the genitive 
plural ; and thus we should be allowed to use neither. It will 
not do to say that sometimes the connection may make the 
meaning clear, and then the genitive form may be used ; for we 
beg to think that the connection of the passage cited leaves no 
reasonable doubt as to the number intended.* In the second 
place, we admit that in our opinion, the phrase " in breaking of 
bread" is not the most eligible grammatical construction, but in 
regard to it the usage of the best writers in the language has 
always been divided, and it can hardly be branded as a gram- 
matical error (except on a priori " principles/'), especially when 
the age of the Translation in which it occurs is considered. 

* We might have added that when Mr. Harrison says, " there is an ambiguity in 
the sound of the apostles' doctrine," — a phrase which we have faithfully copied with 
all the marks and points which it has in the American edition of his work, — he has 
himself fallen into an ambiguous expression ; for his words might mean that the 
ambiguity is in the doctrine itself, and not in the phrase which he probably intends 
to quote. But we would not follow his example so far as to insist upon such petty 
criticism. 
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Thirdly, there is no more perversion in the omission of the 
article before fellowship than before doctrine. Indeed one would 
suppose this writer to have been ignorant that the article before 
the English genitive belongs to that genitive and not to the 
noun with which it is in regimen, that the article cannot stand 
before such governing noun or nouns, but must always in this 
construction be left to be understood. It is understood as well 
before fellowship as before doctrine by everybody who under- 
stands the English language on either side of the Atlantic. As 
to the article before bread, there is a previous question to be 
settled before the grammatical question in the English can be 
raised. Every one may not agree with Mr. Harrison's exegesis. 
The truth is, that, with this exception, if it be one, and allowing 
the fellowship spoken of to be the apostles' fellowship, as Mr. 
Harrison does not doubt, the whole passage, as it stands in our 
Translation, would be in striqjk accordance with the sense and 
order of the original and with the strictest idioms of the English 
language, if only the repetition of "in" were omitted before 
"breaking of bread" and before " prayers ;" which repetition, 
by the way, Mr. Harrison retains. Yet, says he, " it is obvious 
that the whole passage (in the received version) is lamentably 
deficient in accuracy of expression." 

'*' And are choked with cares and riches and pleasures of this 
life." Luke viii. 14. 

" The cares — the specific cares that belong to this life." So 
says Mr. Harrison. Would he have " the riches" and " the 
pleasures" also? There is no article in the original before either 
of the nouns. The English, therefore, is perfectly faithful to the 
original, which is the more to its credit, as, in this case, the 
current German, French, Spanish, and Italian versions have 
departed from the strictness of the text. The sense is partitive 
or general, not definite and universal — " cares," i. e. " certain of 
the cares," different perhaps in different cases ; and not " the 
cares," i. e. " the cares as a whole," and always the same. 

" For as the lightning that lighteneth out of the one part under 
heaven shineth unto the other part under heaven." Luke xvii. 24. 

" If there had been only two parts under heaven, then the 
definite article would have been required ; but as the parts are 
indefinite, it is improper to limit them to the one and the other, 
as if there were but two parts only." 

But it would surely be quite jejune to say that the lightning 
shines from one part of the sky to another, if " another" is taken 
in its proper sense for some other, any other, which might be one 
of the nearest parts. When, however, the lightning is said to 
shine from the one part to the other, of course we understand 
the opposite, the most distant. In this sense, be " the parts" as 
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" indefinite" as you please, whatever we assume as a starting 
point, there can be but one other point to compare with it ; and 
this, we think, clearly to be the sense of the passage in question.* 
Moreover, the definite article stands in the original words of our 
Saviour, and is used in the French, Spanish, and Italian trans- 
lations, as well as in the English— the German employing a 
different construction. 

Bat nothing seems to content Mr. Harrison. He quarrels 
with the following — t€ And they came into the house of Baal, 
and the house of Baal was full from one end to another." 

" If the house of Baal, like most houses, had only two ends, 
it might be full from one end to the other, not another., which 
implies one end of many.". 

We presume that the house of Baal, like most houses, had 
several ends, extremities, sides, or corners, and that it is meant 
that it was full, not merely in a single line from one end to the 
opposite, but from end to end in all directions, into every nook 
and corner. Luther says, " in alien Enden ." The Hebrew is 

'"?{ ftp, literally, " mouth to mouth." The object manifestly is, 

not as in the former instance to express great distance, but to 
indicate great expansion, or rather compact fulness. We really 
do not see that the text would be improved by Mr. Harrison's 
architectural or grammatical emendation. 

'AkySrvg Gbov 'Ytbg %v ovto£. " Truly this was the Son of 
God." " Here are two errors— the first in the words the Son, 
which expression is definite and emphatic, where it ought to 
have been indefinite and indifferent ; the second in the words 
' of God/ which again, according to our idiom and notion of 
the Godhead, is definite, when, according to the real words and 
the meaning of the centurion, (who, it must be remembered, 
was a heathen,) it ought to have been indefinite, the word Gfov 
never being used in Scripture without the article rov, where 
God, the God, is spoken of." 

Here is certainly an astounding statement to come from an 
English clergyman, a fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, and a 
grammarian ! Why, to omit all other Cases of this noun, and to 
confine ourselves to the genitive, so as to keep within the strict 
term9 of the proposition, the word 0a>v occurs in the New Tes- 
tament alone, without the article rov, in nearly 200 instances, 
where there can be no doubt the true God is spoken of. The 
very same phrase as that here commented upon, occurs no less 
than three times, when, in each case, vlog refers to the same 

* This seems to be settled beyond dispute, by the parallel passage in Matt. xxiv. 
27, where the East and the West are expressly designated as the two parts. 
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subject, viz. Christ, and Geov unquestionably means the true 
God. One of these passages occurs only eleven verses after, 
Matt, xxvii. 43 : " For he (i. e. Jesus) said, I am the Son of 
God ;" the other two are, one in Luke i. 35, where the angel 
Gabriel says to Mary, " that holy thing which shall be born of 
thee, shall be called the Son of God," and the other in Bom. i. 4, 
" declared to be the Son of God with power," &c. Surely the 
apostle Paul, the angel Gabriel, and Jesus himself, will hardly 
be charged with heathenish notions ; and, as to their speaking 
good grammar, Mr. Harrison is here dealing not with the 
English, but the Greek, and he expressly appeals not to his 
so-called absolute " principles," but to facts. Also the phrase 
" sons of God," occurs many times where Qeov without the 
article, undoubtedly means the true God. Oeov is used without 
the article, in the phrase " of the living God," at least eight 
times, 2 Cor. iii. 3, and vi. 16; 1 Tim. iii. 15 ; Heb. iii. 12, and 
xi. 31, and xii. 22; 1 Pet. i. 23 ; Rev. vii. 2. It is also simi- 
larly used in connection with the word Father (and that withoat 
being raised to the " peculiar vagueness and sublimity" of the 
neuter gender) some dozen times; as 2 John iii.; 2 Cor. i. 2, 
and xiv. 18 ; Eph. i. 2, and vi. 23 ; Phil. i. 2 ; Col. i. 2 ; 2 Tim. i. 
2 ; &c, &c. 

Indeed our conclusion would be, from our own careful exami- 
nation — and the conclusion is nothing new in the critical world 
— that the omission of the article before 0«ov is determined by 
no reference whatever to the proper meaning or application of 
that word, but in general simply by the fact that the word with 
which it is in regimen is without the article. The article is 
indeed sometimes inserted before Geov, when its governing word 
has no article. According to the received text, John xix. 7 
would, in this connection, be a remarkable instance of this kind, 
when the Jews tell Pilate, to his exceeding terror, on iavrbv 
vlbv [rov] Geov lirolritnv, that Jesus " made himself the Son of 
God." But many of the best manuscripts, and almost all of the 
modern editors, omit the article in this instance. There is also 
one passage in which the article is omitted before Gtov, although 
it is inserted before the governing word, while Qeov again un- 
questionably means the true God. It is- 2 Pet. i. 21, ol ayiot 
Qtov avbpwwoi, " holy men of God." But, as the article is not 
repeated before ivSpwwoi, perhaps this does pot properly consti- 
tute an exception. 

Whether, therefore, Mr. H. is right or not in his interpreta- 
tion of this passage — for which, it is true, he can claim the au- 
thority of Lowth — certain it is he has not given sufficient rea- 
sons for it. He has not convicted our English translation or 
grammatical error. Into other than grammatical considerations, 
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it is not for us at present to enter; but we may be allowed to 
suggest in passing, that, as to the Roman centurion and his 
presumed heathenish notions, they do not conclude so decisively 
for Mr. J!., as he seems to suppose. How does he know that 
this centurion had not heard of the claims of Jesus, and of the 
charges against him in the sanhedrim, as well as the scribes and 
elders, who, eleven verses further on, use the same phrase which 
he uses ? How does Mr. H. know that the centurion was not 
present when Pilate was so terror-stricken at the announcement 
made to him by the Jews, just before the crucifixion, that Jesus 
claimed to be " the Son of God ?" How does he know even 
that the centurion may not have been a devout man — a believer 
in the expected Messiah ? Before this, we read of a centurion 
who loved the Jewish nation, and had built them a synagogue, 
and whose faith exceeded all that was found in Israel. And soon 
after, we meet with another centurion who, without any subse- 
quent special Christian instruction, that we know of, was already 
in the habit of prayer and almsgiving, accepted with God, and 
ready with open arms. to embrace the religion of Christ. 

" If thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off and cast 
them from thee." Matt, xviii. 8. Here, " them" is objected to. 
But in this case again our Translators have only too zealously 
followed the original, which makes use of the plural number in 
consequence apparently of the' different genders of the antece- 
dents. Ostervald in his French Version, and Diodati in the 
Italian, have done the same ; while the Vulgate, Martin Luther, 
and the Spanish Version of Father Scio, have substituted for the 
plural pronoun the masculine singular, thus referring strictly 
only to " the foot " in each case. 

"The Son of man shall be delivered up to [unto] the chief 
priests and to [unto] the scribes, and they shall condemn him 
to death and [shall] deliver him to the Gentiles, and they shall 
mock him and [shall] scourge him, and shall spit upon him and 
shall kill him." Here the ambiguity of " they" is objected to, 
and the substitution, of "who" is proposed as an emendation. 
But here again the original is literally rendered. And we need 
only read " they" with an emphasis to make the sense perfectly 
clear ; an advantage of which neither the original nor the Vul- 
gate is susceptible. 

The same objection is made to the following : " And they did 
all eat and were filled, and they took up of the fragments that 
remained twelve baskets full." Here too the original is scru- 
pulously followed ; except that, while, as in the former passage, 
the pronoun is omitted by the Greek idiom, it is inserted here 
in English, although it might have been omitted in English too. 
If it had been omitted, there would indeed have been no ambi- 
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guity, but a falsehood; and for that very reason its insertion, 
not being grammatically required and seeming therefore to 
stand in contradiction to that falsehood, naturally leads to the 
true sense; for we learn from John vi. 12, that it was the 
disciples who gathered up the fragments on this occasion. 

"Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice, and at mine offering 
which I have commanded in my [mine] habitation, and ho- 
nourest thy sons above me, to make yourselves fat with the 
chiefest of all the offerings of Israel my people?" 1 Sam. ii. 29. 
" There is in this sentence a strange confusion of persons, and 
an extraordinary abruptness of transition." Yet the confusion 
and abruptness are precisely the same in the original Hebrew, 
in the Vulgate, and in all the leading modern versions. The 
Septuagint has given quite a different reading of the whole 
passage. But if we consider that a part was addressed to Eli 
and his sons, and a part, in its very nature, to Eli separately, 
we shall find the whole constructed in the original with great 
skill and naturalness. At all events, it does not seem the proper 
office of English Grammar to amend the Hebrew text, or to 
require it to be mistranslated. 

* * * * " were written for our learning, that we, through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope." 
Bom. xv. 4. " And when they found not his body, they came 
saying that they had also seen a vision of angels which said that 
he was alive." Mr. Harrison maintains that "might have" 
should be " may have ;" and that " was?' should be " is ;" and 
this in accordance with one of his favourite " principles," on 
which he very frequently takes occasion to insist. He says that 
might refers to the past, and may to the present or future. 
Whereas the use of might for the present or future is almost as 
familiar as any use it has ; as, " he might at any time if he 
would," " oh that I might know the truth I" &c. Besides, in 
both cases and others like them, he forgets the formal effect of 
the tense of the preceding verb ; thus, " are written that we 
may have hope," "were written that we might have hope/ 1 
Such, we contend, is the natural English unencumbered by any 
& priori "principles." And as for the phrase, "said that he 
was alive," any English (or at least any American) ear will 
instantly detect how unnatural it is to say, " which said that he 
is alive." Indeed, Mr. H. hardly dares suggest this reading, 
but would alter the whole construction, and read, " saying, he is 
alive." This, he alleges, is in strict accordance with the Latin 
and Greek, eum vivere, avrbv Zyv — and so it might be if there 
were no difference between the oratio recta and the oratio 
obliqua; although, in fact, the Greek text happens to read 
<5« \(yov<riv avrov Zyv, " which s&y that he is alive." This last, 
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however, is a point to which Mr. H. does not allude, and which 
would serve no purpose in illustration of his favourite " principle/ 1 

But he objects to the also in the latter passage, discoursing 
in this wise : 

" We cannot connect an entity with a nonentity. The sen- 
tence amounts to' this : they did not do a certain thing, and 
they did something besides. If we strike out also, the passage is 
clear and consistent. Both the Greek and Latin of this passage, 
however, require also to be in the position in which we find it." 

And well they may; for, though we do not see what the 
Latin should have to do, more than the English, with requiring 
this, yet surely simple common sense would find no difficulty 
in understanding the passage as it stands in the original text 
and in the English Version, also and all — without being fright- 
ened by any spectres of entities or nonentities. It is a case of 
obvious ellipsis : " and when they found not his body, they came 
saying that they had (not only not found it, but) also seen/' 
&c. ; i. e. one fact is stated, the not finding or the failure to 
find, and also another fact, the seeing, &c. 

" If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead." " Though one 
rise from the dead. Though one rose means, though one did 
rise at some former period/' Yes, if you are sure it is in the 
indicative mood; otherwise it may mean, though one should rise 
at some future time. 

" If one went unto them from the dead, they will repent." 
"That is, if one went at a future time, which is intense non- 



sense." 



This certainly is sharp enough. Yet in the face of such 
authoritative criticism, we venture to assert that the use of rose 
and went with reference to a subjunctive future is good, idiomatic, 
and often elegant English. And nothing is wanting in either 
of those passages to make them pure, consistent English, but 
to change the corresponding mil to would, which any one may 
see would leave the reference to futurity as distinct as ever. 
Our Translators retained will, probably because the original has 
the Indicative future, while the verbs translated rose and went 
are both in the aorist subjunctive. Luther too has translated 
these last words by the imperfect subjunctive in Germany while, 
for the will, he has in one of the cases followed the Greek with 
a simple future, and in the other has conformed the phrase to 
the German idiom, which in this case is the same as the English, 
and used the conditional form. 

" He that pricketh the ear maketh it to show her knowledge." 
" We see no reason for it in one place and her in the other." 

This is a borrowed criticism. Its supporters seem either to 
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think that her is in the objective Case, or to be ignorant that 
its was not used by the Translators of the English Bible, but 
thereof y his or her, instead of it. A strict following of the Anglo- 
Saxon might have led them to use his as the genitive of it in 
all cases. But though they did not intend to personify objects 
of the neuter gender, and used it for the nominative and accu- 
sative Cases, yet, as the genitive its was not then in use, they 
seem to have taken in its stead his or her, according as they 
would more naturally have said he or she in case of personifica- 
tion. Earth, for example, would more naturally be personified 
in the feminine ; consequently we find such phrases as the fol- 
lowing: "And now art thou cursed from the earth which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother's blood from thy hand. 
When thou tillest the ground it shall not henceforth yield to 
thee her strength." Gen. iv. 11, 12. "And the earth shall 
remove out of her place, .... and it shall be as the chased 
roe," &c. And so in a multitude of instances. Of charity, 
which Mr. Harrispn, by an original metaphor, styles a " ma- 
ternal virtue," it is said, "doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own." If therefore that passage in the Apo- 
crypha must stand corrected, it will not stand alone. The truth 
is, our Translation of the Bible was made too early for some 
modern critics, who set down everything which is not actual 
usage as " nonsense," or at least as solecism. 

" But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye 
be found even to fight against God." Acts v. 39. " Lest your 
attempts to put down and silence the disciples of Jesus be of 
such a nature with reference to his assumed position, as to 
exhibit you in the character even of fighters against God, and 
not against man only, ^-rrore icac Seofiaxoi evpTj^ijre, lest you 
should prove even God-fighters." 

" It is evident that, according to the sense of this passage, 
the term even should have followed and not preceded the words 
to fight — 'lest haply ye be found to fight even against God/" 
And yet he himself has put it before in the version which he 
has given with the Greek in the preceding paragraph ; so dan- 
gerous is it for some to play with edged tools. 

" Sorrow not as them that have no hope." 1 Thess. iv. 13. 
" This sentence made out would be, sorrow not as them sorrow 
that have no hope. As they sorrow, not as them sorrow." Yes; 
or, " even as others which have no hope," might do, as it stands 
in the text of the English version. 

" And the contention was so great among them that they 
departed asunder one from another." Acts xv. 39. " As Paul 
and Barnabas only are here spoken of, they departed one from 
the other, not one from another; the said Paul went this way 
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and the said Barnabas that. When we say they departed one 
from another, we at once plunge into plurality/' — and much 
more in the same strain and style ; all which might have been 
spared, had the writer condescended to consult the text from 
which he professes to quote. That reads : " And the contention 
was so sharp between them, that they departed asunder one from 
the other/' At least thus it stands in our " American" Bibles. 
Mr. Harrison assures us, in his Preface, that he has not set up 
men of straw to contend with, but has subjected to criticism 
only actually existing errors. Besides, in these cases he puts 
down the chapter and verse, which he has neglected to do, or 
has done incorrectly, or his printer for him, in some other cases. 
Such blunders in citations of Scripture are very common, but 
are exceedingly disreputable, particularly in a clergyman. We 
are sorry to see this last copied verbatim by Professor Fowler in 
his work on the English Language. 

But out readers are already more than wearied with pursuing 
this sort of game. Before taking leave of Mr. Harrison's book, 
however, we will add, that, if we count aright, it arraigns in all 
some forty-four passages of Scripture as containing grammatical 
errors. Of these we have here reviewed seventeen; and our 
readers can judge of the character of the criticism which has 
been applied on one side and the other. Of the remaining 
twenty-seven, we think fifteen or sixteen more equally capable 
of defence were there a demand and an opportunity for making 
it. There remain, therefore, only about a dozen cases out of 
the forty-fqur, in which, in our judgment, the charge of error 
has been substantiated. Of course a far greater number of 
passages containing alleged grammatical errors are drawn to- 
gether from other quarters, and it may be that, in a greater 
proportion of those cases, Mr. Harrison's criticisms are correct ; 
— sed ex pede leonem. 



Abt. IV. -GOVERNMENT AND POPULAR 

EDUCATION. 

BY REV. E. C. WINES, EAST HAMPTON, L. I. 

The subject of Popular Education is exciting increased in- 
terest among the people of the United States. No subject can 
more worthily occupy the thoughts or call into action the ener- 
gies of our citizens, in their individual or social capacity. The 
cause of education is eminently the cause of the people. It is 
the cause of public order and virtue, of public liberty and 
prosperity. 
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We propose, in the present article, to inquire into the Rela- 
tion of Government to Popular Education ; and to show, that it 
is among the most solemn and imperative of obligations resting 
on a government, to provide by law for the thorough instruction 
of all the children in the community. In support of this posi- 
tion, we shall adduce three principal considerations. The line 
of argument and illustration which we intend to pursue, may be 
indicated by the following propositions : Popular education is 
necessary, and therefore it is the duty of the State to provide 
for it — first, because of its influence on national, family, and 
individual character and happiness; secondly, because of its 
connection with the purity and perpetuity of our civil institu- 
tions ; and, thirdly, because of its bearing on the pecuniary 
interests of the community, it being by far the readiest and 
the surest road to public prosperity and wealth. It is on the 
last of these topics that we propose to dwell most in detail, in 
the present discussion. 

First, we infer that it is the duty of government to make ade- 
quate provision for the sound Christian instruction of the people, 
because of the influence of education on character and happiness. 

That education, founded on Christianity and impregnated 
with its principles, is adapted to elevate the character and pro- 
mote the happiness of its possessors, is a truth attested by 
universal experience. It has ever been the great promoter of 
whatsoever things are true, honest, pure, lovely, and of good 
report. It is the parent of virtue, industry, and order, and 
essential to the full benefits of gospel preaching. The want of 
it is the principal cause of the extreme profligacy, improvidence 
and misery which are so prevalent among the labouring classes 
in many countries. 

A comparison between the Irish and Scottish peasantry would, 
of itself, be sufficient to establish this general fact. Among the 
former, we behold little else than sloth, destitution, crime, and 
misery; among the latter, even those who are in the worst 
comparative circumstances, a degree of comfort, the fruit of 
industry and order, is everywhere observable. To what is this 
difference to be ascribed ? The Irish possess as vigorous con- 
stitutions, and are as capable of hard labour, as the Scotch. 
In the two great physical elements ef prosperity — soil and 
climate — Ireland has a clear advantage over Scotland. The 
question, then, returns upon us, to what is the difference in 
their social condition to be ascribed ? Something, doubtless, is 
to be set down to the account of misgovernment in Ireland. 
But, after making every allowance on that score, that truth and 
candour can require, the difference is yet, beyond a peradven- 
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ture, owing to the prevalence of intellectual and moral culture 
in the one case, and the want of it in the other. No other 
cause can be named, adequate to the effect, and consequently, to 
assign any other, would violate one of the first principles of 
philosophy, as well as one of the clearest dictates of common 
sense. In Ireland, the education of the poor is deplorably 
neglected. Few of them can either read or write ; and most of 
them are ignorant of nearly everything which it most befits a 
rational and accountable creature to understand. In Scotland, 
an order of things essentially different, exists. It is rare to 
meet with a person who has not some education. Schools exist 
in every parish. The means of knowledge are brought within 
the reach of the lowest classes. The result, in each case, is 
such as must always take place under the like circumstances. 

Another illustrious example of the humanizing power of 
Christian education is seen in the history of those mountain 
parishes in the Ban de la Roche, under the pastoral care vi the 
celebrated Oberlin, — a name embalmed in every philanthropic 
and pious heart. We behold there a transformation, wonderful 
as the scenes of an Eastern romance, wrought, within the brief 
period of a few years, in the character and condition of an entire 
people. We see them rescued from the accumulated evils of 
ignorance, vice and poverty, and raised to the enjoyment of all 
the blessings of knowledge, virtue and competence. We per- 
ceive industry, order, contentment, and all the social and moral 
virtues, enthroned in the heart and shining in [the life, where 
but a few years before the whole social fabric was the sport and 
prey of every capricious and malignant passion. We behold a 
desolate wilderness, over which the gloom of ignorance, like the 
pall of death, has brooded for centuries, suddenly converted into 
the garden of the Lord, with the freshness of Eden covering the 
scene, and the smile of heaven gilding the prospect. And what 
are the agents that effected this amazing revolution? Learning 
and Religion, those guardian angels, that watch, with spirit ever 
wakeful and benignant, over the happiness of mortals. Christian 
education was the sole source of the change, and of the long 
and rich train of blessings that followed thereupon. 

Nor is education less benign in its influence on families than 
on communities. Few contrasts can be imagined stronger than 
that which exists between an enlightened and well ordered 
Christian family, and a family enveloped in the dark and putrid 
atmosphere of ignorance ; between the dignity, refinement and 
happiness, which mark the domestic relations on the one side, 
and the brutal passions and haggard wretchedness that reign, 
with undisputed and terrific sway, on the other. How appalling 
is the picture of the ferocity and misery of a family destitute of 
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religious and mental culture ! Parental menaces and impreca- 
tions ; filial strife, rudeness and insubordination ; a total blank, 
as it respects intellectual pursuits and pleasures ; none of the 
interests of imparting knowledge or receiving it; no pleasant 
reciprocations of mental stores already acquired ; the luminaries 
of the spiritual heaven extinguished ; no spot, in the whole social 
territory, clear of the dark fog of ignorance; the redeeming 
meditation of Christ unknown ; the solemn realities of eternity 
wholly obscured in the shade; the conscience stupefied; the 
discriminations of duty indistinct ; the passions brutalized ; the 
affections debased, or extinguished ; no parental love, unmixed 
with vulgar harshness, on the one side, and no true filial respect 
felt or shown on the other, but a mutual, ^unmitigated, incessant 
coarseness of manners and language ; — these are some of the 
lines in which truth requires the picture to be drawn. How 
striking, how beautiful the contrast, afforded by the picture of 
a household under the power of a genuine Christian nurture ! 
Just in proportion as Christian education sheds its genial 
influence on families, it will have the effect to exalt, refine and 
hallow the domestic relations ; to convert them into unfailing 
sources of the purest enjoyment ; and to render them conducive 
to the highest end of our being. 

Personal dignity and happiness are no less promoted by 
education than national and social elevation and felicity. Silly, 
atheistical ranters, it is true, are sometimes to be met with, who, 
in their impious ravings, elevate savage over civilised life. But 
none but a fool, a knave, or a madman, would contend, that the 
barbarian warrior numbering his scalps, or the ignorant drone 
in civilised countries, whose pleasures, as Paley truly says, are 
scarcely superior to those of an oyster, are to be placed on the 
same level, in these respects, with Newton, investigating the 
laws which bind the planets in their orbits ; with Locke affixing 
their just limits to the powers of the human understanding; 
with Franklin, teaching the lightning to obey his will; with 
Milton, soaring to the sublimest regions of poetry; or with 
Wilberforce, arousing the British Senate with his eloquence. 
Christian education confers even upon the poor a quickness of 
conscience, a strength of principle, an erectness, independence 
and nobility of character, which place them on an eminence, 
whence they can look down upon the misery and degradation of 
the multitudes that throng the cheerless vales of ignorance 
below. They are often elevated to a region far above the clouds 
and storms, which darken the horizon, and oppress the hearts, 
of the less intelligent and virtuous of their fellow-creatures. 
They stand in a relation to these somewhat analogous to the 
position occupied by the loyal seraph in reference to the recreant 
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crew of angels, by whom he was surrounded and solicited to 
rebellion; and of whom Milton, extolling his independence, 
firmness and elevation of purpose, says : 

" So spake the Seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyally he kept, his love, his zeal ; 
Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single. From amidst them forth he passed, 
Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained 
Superior, nor of violence feared aught ; 
And with retorted scorn his back he turned 
On those proud towers to swift destruction doomed." 

How Christian knowledge secures this elevation is easy to be 
understood. " It expands the mind, exalts the faculties, refines 
the taste of pleasure, and opens numerous sources of intellectual 
enjoyment. Instead of being continually solicited by the influ- 
ence and irritation of sensible objects, the mind can retire within 
herself, and expatiate in the cool, quiet walks of contemplation. 
These are self-created satisfactions, always within our reach. 
They spring up spontaneously, unsolicited, unborrowed, and 
unbought." [Robert Hall.] During the intervals of labour 
in the week, and the longer interval afforded by the Christian 
Sabbath, persons, without any of the resources of knowledge or 
religion, if they are of a cold and torpid temperament, generally 
pass the time in utter inanity ; either sleeping it away, or sunk 
into a listless, unreflecting dulness, in which the mind is far less 
active than in actual sleep. Or, if they are of a more lively 
turn, they betake themselves to all kinds of vulgar merriment, 
— the profane scoff, the ribald jest, the coarse repartee ; or they 
take refuge in those gross, sensual pleasures, which are more 
hurtful, both to themselves and others, than utter vacuity of 
thought and emotion. Not so with men in whom the seeds of 
knowledge and Religion were sown and took root in early 
childhood, gradually shooting up into plants which have since 
been constantly unfolding their beauties to the sun, and whose 
fruit now appears in all its fair proportions, engaging colours 
and mellow ripeness. Beading, meditation, innocent amuse- 
ments and elevating social pleasures fill up the leisure hours of 
such persons ; and the Sabbath, — that distinctive and glorious 
feature in the Christian economy, — is devoted to occupations 
alike profitable to themselves and honourable to its Author. 

Secondly, We infer the obligation of government to make 
adequate and effective provision for instructing and training all 
the citizens to knowledge and virtue, from the connection of 
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popular education with the purity and perpetuity of our civil 
institutions. 

This is an argument of great force and cogency; but we shall 
be compelled to dismiss it with a very brief consideration. To 
the citizens of the United States is committed the charge of 
maintaining those free institutions which it cost our forefathers 
so much blood and treasure to establish — institutions which are 
at once the pride of our own country, and the hope of the world. 
Yes, and we say it in no spirit of vain-glorious boasting, but 
with a deep impression of the responsibility which our position 
involves ; we stand upon an eminence such as few nations have 
ever occupied. We are as a city upon a hill, whose light cannot 
be hid. The eyes of the world are upon us — one portion 
regarding us with anxious, but trembling hope, the other with a 
fiendish desire to see our prospects blasted, our honour prostrate 
in the dust, and our greatness and very existence among the 
things that were. Our fall will be the triumph of despotism 
and the knell of liberty throughout the world. The same pile 
of ruins in which our Constitution lies entombed, will cover the 
ardent hopes and cherished expectations of the friends of 
freedom everywhere. To maintain our free institutions, then, 
and to transmit them unimpaired to posterity, is no light trust, 
to be committed to rash hands and rasher heads. It is pregnant 
with the fate of empires. In its issue are involved, for ages 
yet to come, the happiness or misery of a large portion of the 
civilised world. It is a trust most solemn in its nature, and the 
due execution of it demands, in every citizen, knowledge, 
judgment and virtue, as well as patriotism, vigilance and inde- 
pendence. It is not to be disguised, that our political fabric is 
encompassed with dangers, and that there are elements of 
destruction at work among us, which, if left to operate without 
check or control, must in the end ensure its fall. "We speak 
not this as politicians. We do not even allude here to the 
agitation of the slavery question, which, in th,e minds of many, 
recently threatened such disastrous results. The dangers to 
which we allude, spring from our circumstances. They are 
inherent in our political organization as a nation, and our moral 
constitution as men. They are, therefore, wholly irrespective of 
political parties, as well as of local and temporary excitements. 
These dangers are numerous and multiform ; but the two whose 
influence is most to be dreaded, are, in our opinion, the facility 
with which foreigners are admitted to vote at our elections, and 
the loss of a proper intelligence of judgment, and a proper 
independence of action in our own people, resulting, necessarily, 
in an undue and dangerous susceptibility of being swayed by 
artful, selfish, and unprincipled party leaders. 
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Let us here guard against misapprehension. We have had, 
and still have, many naturalised citizens, whose talents and 
virtues are an ornament to our country; men of enlightened 
views and devoted patriotism; men, sound to the core in their 
political and moral principles, and forward in every patriotic 
enterprise ; men whose public services are a part of our national 
glory, and who are justly regarded as among the pillars of the 
State. It is not of such that we speak. We refer to that 
overflowing tide of immigration, which disgorges on our shores 
its annual thousands and tens of thousands of Europe's most 
degraded population — men without knowledge, without virtue, 
without patriotism, and with nothing to lose in the result of any 
election. Look at the statistics of immigration into this country. 
It is estimated that there are now among us about 5,000,000 of 
foreigners, including their immediate descendants. Not less 
than a million have landed on our soil within the last five years. 
And such is the ratio of increase in these accessions, and such 
the strength and permanence of the causes operating to produce 
it, that it is quite safe to predict, that the number of foreign 
immigrants arriving among us during the ensuing ten years, 
will not fall below 5,000,000. In that case, we shall then have 
a foreign population of 10,000,000 in the midst of us, equal to 
half the present inhabitants of the entire Union, — a state of 
things unprecedented in the history of this, or, as we believe, of 
any other country. Are these persons fit depositaries of politi- 
cal power ? Have they any of that knowledge of our form of 
government, or that attachment to our institutions, which are 
essential to its safe exercise? Surely there is danger, there 
must be danger, impending over us, from this source, as well as 
from the other. 

Now, what is the remedy for each ? The proper remedy for 
the former of these dangers, would be a change in our natu- 
ralization laws ; but such a change can scarcely be anticipated. 
The only practicable antidote to this, the only effectual safe- 
guard against the other, the only sure palladium of our liberties, 
is bo thorough an education of all our citizens, both native and 
foreign, as shall nullify the dangerous element in immigration, 
and secure in the natives of the soil, true independence of thought 
and action* 

Our very freedom will prove our bane, unless the people, the 
original source of all power, are so far enlightened as to be able 
to exercise the various functions of power aright. Universal 
suffrage, like many other things in this contradictory world, is 
either a blessing or a curse, according to circumstances. It is a 
blessing to a nation whose citizens use it with intelligence ; it 
would be a curse to any people so far wanting in that attribute, 
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as to allow themselves to be made mere tools in the hands of 
ambitious demagogues. It is possible that a nation may be 
well governed, where the mass of the people are ignorant ; but 
it must be a government in which the people have no voice. 
Russia is governed with ability ; but what imagination can paint 
the horrid scenes that would ensue, upon the sudden introduc- 
tion there of the right of universal suffrage ? Freedom under such 
circumstances would be the most terrible of curses. It would 
become an instrument of destruction to be dreaded in proportion 
to the degree in which it was possessed. No, the ability to 
reflect, examine and judge, and the possession of elevated virtue, 
each attainable, for the most part, only through the agency of 
Christian education, are essential to the safe enjoyment and 
useful exercise of the privileges of freemen. Intelligence and 
virtue are the bulwarks of a free government. In proportion to 
our intellectual and moral illumination will be our chances of 
surviving, in the vigour of perpetual manhood, the operation of 
those causes which have undermined all preceding republics. Nor 
should it be forgotten, that the importance of education is in- 
creasing every year in proportion to the vast influx of foreign 
voters, the increase of our native population, and the expansion 
of our people over a wider territory. 

A development of the causes which have given strength and 
stability to China would be both pertinent and instructive here. 
We may not attempt such a labour now, but we cannot forbear 
an allusion to the subject in passing. There can be no doubt 
that the sea and the mountain barriers by which China is sur- 
rounded, the unwarlike character of her neighbours, her isolation 
from the rest of the world, her vigilant police, the eligibility of 
all to the trusts and dignities of office, and her rigid system of 
official responsibility, have all had their share in the result. 
But these are insufficient to explain the phenomenon. The 
most powerful agent, beyond all question, is the education of 
her people. We speak here not so much of the education 
received in schools, as of that which consists in early, constant, 
vigorous and efficient training of the disposition, manners, judg- 
ment and habits both of thought and action. The sentiments 
held to be appropriate to man in society are imbibed in infancy, 
and iterated and re-iterated through the whole of subsequent 
life. The manners considered becoming in adults are sedulously 
taught in childhood. The habits, regarded as conducing to 
individual advancement, social happiness, and national repose 
and prosperity, are cultivated with the utmost diligence. In a 
word, the whole channel of thought and feeling for each gene- 
ration is scooped out by that which preceded it, and the stream 
always fills, but rarely overflows its embankments. The great- 
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est pains are taken to acquaint the people with their personal 
and political duties ; — and herein they set us an example worthy 
of imitation. The sixteen discourses of the Imperial moralist — 
Yong-tching — are read twice every moon to the whole empire. 

It is the testimony of Mr. Roberts, Mr. Gutzlaff, and other 
intelligent travellers, that the Literary Institutions of China are 
the pillars that give stability to her government. Her military 
forces are quite inadequate to hold together her numerous and 
extensive provinces. Her soldiers, for all the purposes of defence 
and protection, are little better than dead men ; and were they 
stricken from the roll of the living, the strength and stability of 
the empire would not be sensibly affected. The greatness and 
repose of China are chiefly attributable to her peculiar literary 
institutions. Wealth and rank are not without their influence 
here, as elsewhere ; but their relative power is far less than in 
most other governments. As a general rule, learning, while it 
is an indispensable pre-requisite for all who aspire to official 
station, is sure to command respect, influence, and distinction. 
A way is thus opened, whereby every gifted and ambitious youth 
may rise to the highest dignities in the State — the throne only 
excepted. And in point of fact, the most eminent statesmen are 
usually those who have risen by intellectual efforts. They are at 
once the philosophers, teachers, and rulers of the land. Power — 
high official rank — is the dazzling prize, held out to intellectual 
superiority. At regularly recurring periods, examinations are 
held, to which crowds flock from every quarter of the imperial 
dominions, none being denied admission to these literary pro- 
bations, except servants, lictors, play-actors, and priests. These 
examinations are designed to elicit and make manifest the 
" true talent of the people/' with a view to its ulterior appli- 
cation to affairs of State. The results are, a stable throne; 
a country enjoying an unusual degree of internal quiet ; a popu- 
lation mild, peaceful, obedient, cheerful, and industrious ; and 
a perpetuity of national existence, unparalleled in the world's 
history. 

The Chinese government, then, the purest despotism on earth, 
is upheld and perpetuated by Education. How forcible the 
argument thence derived in favour of this exalted and exalting 
power ! And if it has force as applicable to such a country as 
China, it applies, a fortiori, to civil institutions, founded, as ours 
are, on the principles of freedom and equality, and depending, 
confessedly, on the intelligence and virtue of the people, for their 
security, permanence, and vigour. 

Thirdly, We infer the obligation of Government to provide schools 
for the people, because of their connection with the pecuniary inte- 
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rests of the State — Education being the readiest and surest road to 
public prosperity and wealth. 

The arguments hitherto insisted on — potent and impregnable 
as they are — constitute a vantage ground, which we may surren- 
der, and still make good our position. We are, indeed, now 
about* to appeal to a lower principle of our nature, but not, per- 
haps, less powerful or energetic — we mean the love of property. 
The desire of gain is a master-spring of human action. The 
farmer produces to sell. The mechanic fabricates to sell. The 
merchant buys to sell. The labourer sells his time. The pro- 
fessional man sells his skill. And even the scholar trims the 
midnight lamp, that he may sell the productions of his genius. 
Can this instinct, so universal, so deeply-seated, and of such 
potential energy, be enlisted in behalf of education ? We think 
it can. We think it ought. We think it will. Why are poor 
teachers ever tolerated ? Because, and only because, they work 
cheap. Convince parents that cheap education is bad economy, 
as well as bad philosophy, and the very same motive that now 
inclines them to employ the incompetent teacher, will then com- 
pel them to repudiate him. 

The only objection that can be urged against the most liberal 
system of public instruction, is its expensiveness. This objection 
we meet with a counter-proposition, which, if it can be main- 
tained, necessarily refutes it. Our proposition is this, Universal 
education, whatever its cost may be to a nationy so far from being 
an expense, is an actual gain in dollars and cents. 

It is so, in the first place, by its effects on legislation. An 
undeniable connection exists between the intelligence of a 
nation, and its laws. Nor is the relation less close and significant 
between a nation's legislation, and its wealth. Wise laws, by 
quickening ingenuity, encouraging industry, and securing the 
quiet enjoyment of their fruits, tend powerfully to develop the 
resources of a country, and to swell the tide of national prospe- 
rity. Who can calculate the riches often derived to a country, 
from a judicious course of policy in reference to any one im- 
portant interest, or even from the operation of a single wise law ? 
Look at those extended systems of internal improvement which 
have doubled, and even quadrupled, the wealth of some of the 
States of this Union. Look at the law which secures to the 
author of any useful invention, the benefit resulting from the 
sale of the article invented. How has it stimulated human 
ingenuity I What arithmetic can calculate, what scale can mea- 
sure, the activity and enterprise it has diffused through the 
community, the degree in which it has augmented the productive 
labour of the country, and the untold riches it has thus poured 
into the lap of the nation ? 
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View this subject in another aspect. Select any period of 
the world's history — antiquity, the middle ages, or modern 
times — and compare with each other the nations then existing. 
Compare England with Prance, France with Spain, Spain with 
Morocco, and Morocco with the kingdoms of interior Africa. 
Compare the same country with itself, at different eras of its 
history — Italy, for example — before and after the revival of 
letters. We shall find that the connection is not more insepa- 
rable between light and the sun, between the shadow and its 
object, than that which exists, and ever must exist, between 
national prosperity and good laws, and between good laws and 
general intelligence. 

Visit once more, in illustration of this point, the scene of 
Oberlin's labours. That extraordinary man was the lawgiver of 
his people, as well as their pastor ; their temporal, not less than 
their spiritual, guide. On his arrival at the Ban de la Roche, 
he found the people sunk to the lowest level on the scale of 
moral and social existence. Feyr of their schoolmasters could 
write : some of them could not even read with fluency. Their 
ignorance had resulted in a degree of rudeness, indigence, 
and misery, absolutely appalling. But nothing could deter this 
excellent man from attempting their reform. He entered upon 
his work with the zeal of an apostle, the wisdom of a sage, and 
the patience of a devotee. He instructed them not only in 
religion and science, but also in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. He taught them, practically, the principles of political 
economy. What was the result ? In a few years, the rude moun- 
taineers had exchanged their wretched hovels for comfortable 
cottages, and their scanty rags for decent apparel. Their barren 
rocks had been converted into fruitful fields. Manufactories 
had been established. A small but prosperous commerce had 
been commenced. Roads had been constructed. Schools had 
been instituted. An agricultural society had been formed ; and 
industry, contentment, and plenty, smiled throughout the valley, 
and cheered the abode of every cottager. Behold the triumph 
of Christian education ! and read in it the important lesson,' 
that it is a pecuniary, as well as moral, gain. The most 
abundant proof exists, that uneducated labour is comparatively 
unprofitable labour. The Massachusetts Board of Education 
obtained statements from large numbers of master manufac- 
turers, covering a series of years, the result of which was, that 
increased wages were found in connection with increased in- 
telligence, just as certainly as increased heat raises the mercury 
in the. thermometer. Not the most fertile soil, not mines of 
silver and gold, can make a nation rich without intelligence. 
Who ever had a more fertile soil than the Egyptians ? Who 
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ever handled more silver and gold than the Spaniards ? The 
universal cultivation of the mind and heart is the only true 
source of opulence. 

An active, spirited, intelligent body of labourers, in every 
department of industry, is an essential condition of a high state 
of national prosperity. But, such a condition can never co- 
exist with general ignorance. " For it is not nature alone that 
makes the man. The living spark can be first kindled only by 
schools. It is the school that quickens curious thought, fills 
the mind with principles of science, and starts the inventive and 
creative powers into action. Therefore we say, push the schools 
to the highest possible limit of perfection. Spare no pains, 
count no expense. Let every talent, every type of genius, in 
every child, be watched and nurtured by the State, as by a 
mother watching for the signs of promise in her sons."* Rely 
upon it, that the State, which couldfind the readiest road to wealth, 
must regard it as among the very first of her duties, to develope 
the productive genius and energy of her people. No waste that 
society can suffer, will, in the end, prove so expensive, as the 
waste of talent and creative skill. "If," savs Dr. Bushnell, 
giving utterance to a striking thought in a striking manner) 
" if you can give to one man the power of three^ then you have 
three for production, and only one for expenditure. The readiest 
way, therefore, to make a city of ten thousand, swell to a popu- 
lation of thirty thousand, is to make the ten thousand worth 
thirty thousand, by the stimulus of a right education. Kor 
need you be concerned beforehand, how the ten thousand will 
impart a threefold value to their labours. They will determine 
that for themselves. Given so much of manhood as a creative 
power, it will be sure to appear in ways of its own." 

But, again, not only does education increase the capacity of 
its subjects, it also adds something to the average duration of 
human life, and thus tends to augment the riches of a State. The 
preservation to society of cultivated talent, is undoubtedly an 
important element. It is only necessary, then, to inquire into 
the relation of intellectual and moral culture to longevity. This 
inquiry must result in the conviction, that civilization does not 
more tend to sweeten man's existence, than to prolong it. In the 
statements we are about to make, we repose on the authority 
of the Belgian philosopher, M. Quetelet, one of the mpst learned, 
able, and reliable statisticians of this or of any age. We will 
first compare the mortality of different countries, possessing a 
higher and lower civilization ; next, that of the same country at 
different periods, of which the intervals have been mark.ed by 
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social ameliorations ; and finally, that of the different classes of 
society, in the same country, and at the same time. 

England and the Mexican State of Guanaxuato are placed 
nearly at the two extremes in the scale of civilization. In the 
former country, there are fifty-eight inhabitants to one death ; 
in the latter, nineteen. Thus, it appears that, proportion being 
kept in view, the deaths are just three times as numerous in 
Guanaxuato as in England. This immense disproportion, after 
making all due allowance for climate and other adventitious 
circumstances, is yet mainly to be ascribed to the different de- 
grees of civilization in the two countries. England is a highly 
civilized State ; in Guanaxuato, the mass of physical, moral, 
and political pollution, is of an appalling magnitude. 

Let us next look at the effect of advancing civilization on the 
diminution of mortality in the same country. At the close of 
the 17th century, the annual number of deaths in London rose 
to 21,000. A hundred years later, notwithstanding the increase 
of population, the number was only 17,000. In the middle of 
the last century, the annual mortality was still one in twenty ; 
at present it is only one in forty ; so that it has diminished 
exactly one half. The towns of Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool, have presented almost the same decrease of mortality, 
as London. France, like England, has experienced a great 
diminution of mortality. In 1781, it was computed, that one 
death took place in that country to every twenty-nine inhabi- 
tants ; now, one in forty. In Sweden, half a century ago, one 
death occurred in every thirty-five inhabitants; in 1823, one to 
forty-eight. Likewise at Berlin, in 1750, the annual mortality 
was one to twenty-eight ; at present, the ratio is less than one to 
thirty-four. 

Results equally surprising will be obtained by comparing the 
mortality of man in his different social positions. Of ten thou- 
sand persons in the agricultural districts of England, where 
education is more generally diffused, 3,353 reached the age of 
forty years; while, of an equal number in the manufacturing 
districts, only 1,919 survived to that age. M. de Chateauneuf 
has made a comparison of the deaths of 1,600 persons of the 
highest rank in France, and 2,000 in the 12th arrondissement 
of Paris, which contains a population of ragmen, sweepers, day- 
labourers, and delves of all kinds. His tables show a mortality 
among the latter class, more than double that of the former. 
The registers of life-insurance companies, likewise, exhibit very 
clearly the great mortality of the ignorant poor. The tables of 
mortality used by these associations are the same which are 
made for the whole population of a country. But the Equitable 
Insurance Society of England discovered that the deaths of 
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8,300 insured persons were in the ratio of only two to three, 
compared with those given in the tables. Here is a difference 
of one-third in favour of the longevity of educated over un- 
educated persons; for it is almost invariably individuals of the 
former class that avail themselves of the benefit of life-insurance 
companies. This must be a great source of profit to these in- 
stitutions, and a source due almost exclusively to the influence 
of education in prolonging human life. On the other hand, to 
take an extreme limit, if we consider man in the state of deepest 
degradation, it is computed that one negro slave in the West 
Indies dies annually out of everjr five or six I What a vast dispro- 
portion between the mortality of these unfortunate beings, and 
that of the select and comparatively cultivated individuals in- 
sured by the Equitable Society, among whom the average deaths 
annually are only one in eighty-two ! From the researches of 
M. de Chateauneuf, it also appears, that the mortality of the 
French soldier is a little greater than that of the mass of the 
French people ; that the guard has fewer deaths than the army; 
and that the sub-officer dies more rarely than the soldier, both 
in the guard and army. Casper of Berlin has made many 
curious investigations on the influence of the professions on 
mortality, from which it results, that of all the multitudinous 
pursuits of human life, the members of the clerical profession — 
at least in countries where they are not over- worked, as they 
are too apt to be among us — have the best chance of surviving 
to a green old age. According to this distinguished statistician, 
of one hundred clergymen, there attained the age of seventy 
and upwards, forty-two ; of advocates, twenty-nine ; of artists, 
twenty-eight ; of physicians, only twenty-four. 

Thus, in whatever aspect we view this subject, our study of 
it must lead to one and the same result, — the conviction, that 
there are certain elements in Christian knowledge and culture, 
the tendency of which is to prolong human existence. Nor, 
indeed, could it well be otherwise. Whatever improves the habita- 
tions, food, and clothing, of man ; whatever tends to the forma* 
tion of rational and temperate habits, more regulated passions, 
and less rapid transitions in the mode of living; whatever 
secures the supremacy of law and order ; whatever multiplies 
the commercial intercourse of nations; whatever improves 
the cultivation of the earth, and thereby renders famine less 
frequent and formidable; whatever advances medical science 
and public hygiene, whose office it is to discover and apply the 
means of resisting mortality ; whatever develops the industry 
of a country, liberalizes its institutions, and increases the security 
of person and property ; whatever tends to diminish the number 
and ferocity of wars, to promote peace and good-will among 
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men, and to clothe them in the heavenly ornaments of a meek 
and quiet spirit — results, each and all, of advancing civilization 
and Christian culture — must add to the active ineans of pre- 
serving life, and, in the same proportion, contribute to the in- 
crease and diffusion of wealth. 

An efficient system of universal education would, in the fourth' 
place, tend to quicken ingenuity, and thus to promote those 
inventions and discoveries, by the application of which to the 
arts of life, the wealth of nations is incalculably augmented. 
Men without education, or with comparatively little, do some- 
times stujnble upon a new idea, that may be turned to purposes 
of general utility. But it is impossible, in the nature of things, 
that such cases should be of frequent occurrence. Most new 
inventions, are merely ingenious deductions from known prin- 
ciples of science. And how can a man, ignorant of these prin- 
ciples, discover new applications of them ? Genius alone is here, 
obviously, insufficient. Knowledge and discipline must be super- 
added, to enable even her eagle ken to pierce into the secrets of 
nature, and bring back those bloodless triumphs which shed a 
real glory on our race, which exalt our conception of the power 
and dignity of the human mind, and which multiply beyond ex- 
pression our comforts and our gains. 

What is the voice of history on this subject ? Her story is 
short and plain. She tells us, that those nations where the 
general intellect has been most cultivated, and the lights of 
science most diffused, have beeri also most distinguished for their 
inventions and improvements in all the branches of industry, by 
which wealth is accumulated. The records of the Patent Office 
read an instructive lesson on this subject. A scale that should 
measure the comparative intelligence of different sections of the 
country, would be at the same time an infallible criterion of the 
degree of inventive skill possessed by each. More than four- 
fifths of the patented inventions of the whole country belong to 
New England and the Middle States ; and Massachusetts invents 
nearly twice as much, in proportion to her population, as any 
other State in the Union. Could there be a more striking proof 
of the connection between general education and the ability to 
invent, improve, and perfect the instruments of productive labour? 

But what is the relation of inventiveness to wealth ? Let us see. 

It is chiefly through the use of machinery, that modern 
nations have been enabled so immeasurably to outstrip those of 
ancient times in riches ; and it is by the same means that one 
nation now surpasses another in this respect. In illustration of 
this point, the Rev. Dr. Young, President of Centre College, 
Kentucky, has made a comparison, founded on the statistics of 
Baron Dupin, between the commercial and manufacturing con- 
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dition of England and France. From this calculation, it appears 
that the muscular force employed in commerce and manufactures, 
in those two countries, is about equal, being, in each, equivalent 
to the power of six millions of men. Therefore, if the productive 
enterprise of the two countries depended solely on the animate 
power employed, France ought to be as great a commercial and 
manufacturing country as England. But the English, by means 
of machinery, have increased their force to a power equal to that 
of twenty-five millions of men ; while the French have only 
raised theirs to that of eleven millions. " Is it now," asks the 
learned President, "any wonder that these islanders, with a 
narrower territory, smaller population, and less genial climate, 
should immeasurably outstrip their less intelligent and ingenious 
neighbours? And can we conceive a stronger proof of the actual 
pecuniary gain that accrues to a nation from cultivating the 
intellect of her sons, than is furnished by such a fact ?" 

There is a fact, also noticed by Dr. Young, connected with the 
British East India cotton trade, which illustrates, in a very 
striking manner, the superiority in respect to their command 
over the sources of wealth, of those nations in which the com- 
mon mind is developed and quickened by education. The 
manufacture of cotton goods was commenced in the East Indies, 
and for a long time cotton fabrics were imported from that 
country into England. But now, in consequence of the use of 
machinery in England, British manufacturers purchase the raw 
material in India, transport it seven thousand miles by water, 
pay a heavy duty to the State upon it, convert it into cloth, send 
it back again, and actually undersell the natives in their own 
market. It is hardly necessary to add to this statement, that the 
native weavers use the same rude hand-looms which were em- 
ployed hundreds of years ago. 

The ingenuity of a single intellect, which might have slept for 
ever in inactivity, but for the stimulus of education, sometimes 
saves a nation more than it would cost to educate all her sons. 
About a century ago, Hugh Myddelton devised a plan for supply- 
ing London with pure water. It is estimated, that a supply of 
water for that metropolis, if furnished by hauling — the method 
originally in use — would cost nine million pounds sterling. By 
Myddelton' s plan, it costs less than half a million. Thus the city 
of London has, by a single invention, saved, in the article of 
water alone, more than forty million dollars — a sum sufficient to 
maintain good schools throughout the whole of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Education, such as it now exists in the United States, has 
already, by the inventions and discoveries it has promoted, 
increased the riches of the nation to an extent incalculably be- 
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yond all that the best system of education would have cost us. 
The application of steam to the propulsion of boats, railroad cars, 
and machinery, is alone sufficient, and more than sufficient, to 
justify the remark. " It has done more for every State in this 
Union, than all the power of industry, working by the old me- 
thods, could have effected for it in a hundred years. It has filled 
our houses with the productions of every country and climate. 
It has raised the price of every acre of land, and every article 
of our produce."* It has infused new life into all the branches 
of industry by which men seek to create or to augment their 
fortunes. 

But the advantages of the application of steam to these pur- 
poses, great as they are, scarcely bear an assignable proportion 
to the aggregate benefits derived from innumerable other inven- 
tions and discoveries. What guage have we to measure the 
immense gains derived from the power-multiplying contrivances 
of our countrymen, whose name is legion ? And to what are we 
indebted for this mass of labour-saving machinery, — this mul- 
titude that can scarcely be numbered, of instruments for the 
accumulation of wealth ? Beyond a doubt, to the development 
of the national mind by education. But, the intellect of the 
American people is not cultivated to one-fourth the extent that 
it would be by the adoption, in each State of the Union, of a 
truly wise and efficient system of public instruction. And what 
imagination can set limits to the pecuniary advantages that 
would accrue to the nation, if useful inventions and discoveries 
were multiplied fourfold ? " What multitudes would then bene- 
fit society by their ingenuity, who now curse it with their vices! " 
How many, whose fine native capacity now rusts in dull 
obscurity and depression, for want of a sufficiently quickening 
stimulus in our schools, to bring it into action/ would then 
astonish the world with the brilliancy and beneficence of their 
intellectual achievements ! " How many Franklins, and Fultons, 
and Bittenhouses, [and Henrys, and Morses,] would rise up to 
enrich the land, if the beams of knowledge were poured upon 
every mind, to quicken the flame of slumbering genius !" 

Again, Fifthly, the diffusion of sound education among all the 
members of a community would enable them to push their re- 
searches far into the powers and productions of physical nature, 
to subject these mighty agents to their will, and to render them 
subservient to the purposes of gain. Here are two distinct sources 
of wealth, — the powers of nature and the productions of nature, 
— over each of which the best educated, whether individuals or 
nations, have the greatest command., and can most effectively 
turn them to account in the pursuit of riches. 

• Dr. Young. 
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If we look around us to ascertain our true position and cir- 
cumstances, we find ourselves encompassed with a vast assemblage 
of powers. These all bear some relation to the human mind, 
and are susceptible of being, to some extent, controlled and con- 
verted to our use by art and skill. 

There is a mysterious power in the earth, which draws the 
loadstone always towards the same point. The discovery of this 
power, and the application of it in the construction of the mag- 
netic needle and the mariner's compass, have made the ocean 
thehighwayof nations,— the ocean,that plain without line orland- 
mark, that stretches over half the globe, and suffers the mightiest 
ships to cleave their way through its waters, without leaving the 
least trace of their progress. Had not the intelligence of man, 
— an intelligence, be it ever remembered, drawn forth and 
quickened by education, — made this secret influence subservient 
to his will, what would now be the state of commerce ? What 
the condition of this continent ? What our knowledge of remote 
countries ? What the civilization of the world ? It would re- 
quire, not a paragraph, but a volume, to develop all the effects 
on the acquisition of wealth of this wonderful principle, and the 
instruments that have been invented to render it available for 
human use. 

There is another mysterious power in the earth, which causes 
all bodies on or near its surface to tend towards the centre. It 
is this principle which makes water seek its level and descend 
in streams from more elevated regions towards the ocean. But 
educated intelligence enables man to stay the torrent in its 
course, to turn it from its channel, to appropriate its moving 
force, and thus to make it grind his corn, manufacture his cloth, 
print his books, forge his iron, spin his thread, and perform 
many other useful and profitable labours. 

There is a subtle power in fluids, which, to whatever depth 
they may have descended, causes them to remount to their own 
level. Man, civilized and enlightened, has employed this ad- 
mirable principle to procure for himself, when congregated in 
cities, a supply of wholesome water, and to irrigate and ferti- 
lize his fields amid the scorching droughts of summer. 

There is a hidden power in heat, which causes almost all 
known substances to expand, and liquids, in the process of 
expansion, to assume the gaseous form. To what endless uses, 
in the business of life, has not educated man applied this 
simple principle ! He has employed it to measure the state of 
the atmosphere ; to blast the rocks with which he builds his 
cities; to move the floating palace through the water; to drive 
the richly-freighted car along its iron course ; to give intensity 
to his destructive energes in the wars he wages with his ene- 
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mies ; and to set machinery of all kinds and for all purposes in 
motion* 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, and no human power can 
change its course, or stay its progress. But can man do nothing 
with it ? Yes, he can ; and he does. He spreads his canvas 
to the gale, catches a portion of the moving element, and tra- 
verses by its aid the broadest oceans, for purposes of traffic and 
of gain. 

In such a state of things, knowledge is not only power, but 
wealth ; and it is obviously the interest of man to become ac- 
quainted with the constitution and relations of every object 
around him, that he may discover its capabilities of ministering 
to his advantage. The power which man possesses of control- 
ing nature to some extent, and, where the power is denied him, 
of accommodating his conduct to her course, is the direct result 
of his natural faculties. In proportion as these are cultivated, 
his sway is extended ; and, in exactly the same ratio, his power 
of amassing wealth is increased. 

An educated community does not possess a less striking ad- 
vantage over an ignorant one, in its knowledge of the produc- 
tions of nature, and in its ability to multiply and appropriate 
them to gainful ends. These gifts of nature are beautifully 
enumerated by Moses, in his valedictory Ode to his country- 
men, as " the precious things of heaven, the dew, and the deep 
that coucheth beneath; the precious things brought forth by 
the sun ; the precious things put forth by the moon ; the chief 
things of the ancient mountains ; the precious things of the 
lasting hills; the precious things of the earth, and fulness 
thereof." Who shall say, who can say, that Science has ex- 
hausted her discoveries? Who shall dare affirm, that she may 
not hereafter detect and bring to light new minerals, of as high 
a value to the human race as coal itself, and destined to produce 
as magnificent results ? 

Not many years ago Monmouth county was one of the 
poorest parts of the State of New Jersey. Now, it is said, the 
lands in that county are worth more than those in any other 
equal extent of territory within the commonwealth. Whence 
this change? No Aladdin's lamp, or Fairy's touch, has 
wrought it. Science challenges the whole glory to herself. 
The appreciation of the Monmouth farms is due to the dis- 
covery of marl, and the quickened industry consequent upon 
its use. 

Of all the productions of the earth, those termed agricultural 
are the first in order, and the highest in usefulness. The rela- 
tion of science to agriculture is every day becoming more close 
and important. The day has gone by, when the whole educa- 
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tion of a farmer was supposed to consist in knowing how to 
sow and reap, the rest being left to the earth, the seasons, good 
fortune, and Providence. It begins to be understood, that the 
nature of soils and plants, the food they require, and the best me- 
thods of supplying it, are objects worthy of a close and earnest 
study ; in a word, that the principles of the science must be 
studied, mastered, and skilfully applied, in order to insure 
profitable crops. The science of farming is still in its infancy ; 
yet what noble results have been already achieved by it ! In 
many parts of Europe, and in some parts of our own coun- 
try, it has incalculably augmented the product of the land. 
And who can affirm that, vast as our agricultural productions 
now are, it is not within the resources of science to quadruple 
this quantity? If anything can accomplish such a result, it 
will be a higher and broader education of the common mind, 
— the development and active employment of that immense 
fund of talent which is now slumbering in unconsciousness, 
or only half awakened, by reason of the defectiveness of our 
schools. 

* Finally, universal education would be a pecuniary gain to 
the country, by its tendency to diminish the moral and social 
burdens which now oppress society and exhaust its resources : 
intemperance, crime, theatres, gaming, horse-racing, prostitu- 
tion, pauperism, litigation, and war. The relation of ignorance 
to vice and crime, in all their forms, is too well known to need 
either proof or illustration. One or two brief statements, to 
revive the impression of this truth, will perhaps meet with the 
reader's indulgence. Of 1,916 prisoners received into the East- 
ern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, less than half could read and 
write ; and almost the whole, even of these, could barely form 
rude and misshapen letters. They were not in possession of 
what could, with any kind of propriety, be called education. 
The Rev. Mr. Larcombe, chaplain of the penitentiary, in a letter 
some time ago received from him, by the writer of this article, 
states, that during the nine years of his connection with the 
prison, there have not been more than two or three convicts 
who had received a collegiate education, and not more than 
double that number who had ever been members of an academy. 
He says, that "among the three hundred convicts at that time 
in the prison, there was but one whom he could employ to 
write out catalogues for the prison library ! The Reports of 
the Philadelphia House of Refuge, and indeed of all other 
establishments for the reception of criminals, confirm the same 
general position. Of 14,289 persons accused of crimes in 
France, 8,689 could neither read nor write ; 3,805 could read 
and write imperfectly; 1,509 could read and write well ; while 
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only 286 had received an education superior to that of the first 
degree, though how far superior M. Quetelet, from whom these 
facts are derived, does not state. 

Nearly one-third of the fathers of prostitutes in Paris can- 
not write their own names, and most of those who can, do it 
with difficulty, and in a bungling manner. The proportion of 
ignorant mothers is probably still greater. Of 4,470 prostitutes 
born and bred in Paris, only 110 could sign their names well, 
1,780 wrote very badly, while considerably more than half the 
number could not write at all. Of 8,103 persons of this class- 
in London, only four had received a superior education, 89 
could read and write well, 1,237 could read and write imper- 
fectly, and 6,773, more than three-fourths of the whole number, 
could neither read nor write. Most of the female convicts of 
the Eastern Penitentiary have belonged to this degraded class ; 
and they are, almost without exception, totally without educa- 
tion. The Directors and Matrons of our Magdalen Associations, 
with whom we have conversed, make similar representations, — 
though, for the want of records bearing upon this point, we 
were unable to obtain from them the exact information with 
respect to the inmates of their establishments, which is afforded 
in reference to England and France, by the statistical tables of 
Quetelet and others. 

We have bestowed some time and labour, with various suc- 
cess, upon a research into the statistics of cost under each of 
the heads embraced in this division of our general argument. 
Without entering into a detail upon these expenditures, for 
which indeed both time and space are wanting, suffice it to 
say, that we have satisfied ourselves that the annual tax thus 
levied upon the industry and resources of the country exceeds 
200,000,000 dollars, and probably does not fall much, if any, 
short of 300,000,000. 

The annual cost of intemperance is estimated by the venera- 
ble Judge Cranch, of Washington city, at 50,000,000 dollars. The 
Hon. William Jay, son of our illustrious American jurist, John 
Jay, an able statistical writer, after a minute examination of 
the subject, places the cost of the militia system of the United 
States at more than 50,000,000 dollars per annum. These fifty 
millions, now expended in the ridiculous mummery of making 
our citizens — " dressed in padded coats besmeared with gold " 
— look like soldiers for three or four days in the year, if de- 
voted to purposes of education, would establish a school for 
every fifty children in the whole United States, add fifty volumes 
a-year to its library, and place over it a well-trained teacher 
at an average annual compensation of six hundred dollars ! 
We invite our readers to contemplate these two pictures ! There 
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they are. The one made up of innumerable noisy and drunken 
gatherings, the progeny of wickedness and folly, a disgrace to 
Christianity, a blot upon our civilization, and an utter nullity 
in point of useful results. The other composed of eighty thou- 
sand precious jewels, glistening in a celestial radiance, and dif- 
fusing, oyer the length and breadth of the land, the light of 
knowledge and virtue. Which of these pictures shall we choose? 
Which of them is most in accordance with the spirit of Christ ? 
Which most worthy of a nation professing a reverence for the 
doctrines and precepts of his religion ? 

Of all the evils that afflict humanity, the greatest in magni- 
tude, the most deleterious in its moral influences, the most 
repugnant to Christianity, and the most expensive in money, is 
war. The war debt of Europe, at this moment, is 1 0,000,000,000 
dollars. The annual interest of this debt is not less than 
300,000,000 dollars. The lowest estimate of the yearly pay 
and subsistence of the armies of Europe, in time of peace, 
is 550,000,000 dollars. To this enormous sum, another of 
300,000,000 dollars must be added, on account of the "loss 
sustained by the withdrawal of two millions of hardy, healthy 
men, in the bloom of life, from useful, productive labour." 
The expenditures on account of the navies, fortifications, ord- 
nance, and militia of the several European States, cannot be 
less, and are probably more, than the sum lavished on the pay 
and subsistence of the soldiers. This would give a grand total 
of 1,700,000,000 dollars, as the annual cost of the military 
establishments of Europe, in a period of profound peace. If 
we set down the whole of the rest of the world at an equal 
amount, an estimate undoubtedly below the reality, we shall 
have the stupendous and almost incredible sum of 3,400,000,000 
dollars as the annual cost of war to the human race ! There 
are children enough on the globe to form about four million 
schools, allowing fifty to a school. This sum of 3,400,000,000 
dollars, now expended on the trade of war, not only without 
benefit, but to the manifold detriment of humanity, if divided 
among these schools, would give to each eight hundred and 
fifty dollars. Such an average compensation as this would 
afford to half the common schools throughout the world, teach- 
ers equal to our ablest college professors. From a calculation 
made by Mr. Sumner, of Boston, it appears that, for the six 
years ending in 1836, €S War absorbed ninety cents of every 
dollar that was pressed by heavy taxation from the English 
people, who almost seem to sweat blood ! What fabulous 
monster, or chimera dire, ever raged with a maw so ravenous? 
The remaining ten cents sufficed to maintain the splendour of 
the throne, the administration of justice, and the diplomatic 
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relations with foreign powers,— in short, all the proper objects of 
a Christian State. 11 

It is difficult to preserve the temper in the contemplation of 
the untold evils which this enormous expenditure on war now 
entails upon the human race, and of the equally unuttered and 
nnimagined blessings which the change of destination here sug- 
gested would draw in its train. Truly, when ambition is to be 
gratified, when tyranny is to be supported, when the demon of 
war and vengeance is to be unchained, . and all the arts of mis- 
chief and destruction he has devised are to be brought into 
operation, there is no lack of funds to carry such schemes into 
effect. But when it is a question of elevating man to his pro- 
per rank in the scale of moral and mental being, and thus 
augmenting beyond calculation his resources of happiness, the 
eyes of nations are suddenly opened to behold their poverty ; 
economy becomes the first of public duties ; and government, 
from an excessive regard for the people's money, refuses to pro- 
vide for the people's most important interest. 

Near the centre of the State of New Jersey there stands a 
venerable pile, the seat of an Institution of learning, which has 
lately celebrated its hundredth anniversary. Through the entire 
lapse of a cycle, whose commencement antedates the origin of 
our national existence, has the College of New Jersey sent forth 
into the world its annual harvests of educated men. In vain 
does the imagination essay to follow, in all their amplitude 
and variety, the good which these Christian scholars have achieved 
for mankind. Go and interrogate the courts of foreign poten- 
tates, the cabinet councils of our own country, the halls of 
legislation, the seats whence law and justice utter their decisions, 
the bar, the pulpit, the godlike art of healing, the professional 
chair, and the dark shores of heathenism in every quarter of the 
globe. They will give back one common response, telling of 
the imperishable laurels, gathered by the sons of Nassau, on all 
these fields of honourable ambition and self-sacrificing duty. 
Nevertheless, to build and equip a single ship of the line costs 
more than all the endowments and benefactions which that 
illustrious seat of learning has ever received; and the annual 
expense to the nation of every gun that floats upon the ocean, 
exceeds in amount the aggregate salaries of its president and 
professors. And yet Nassau Hall, — rich in libraries, in cabinets, 
in apparatus, and in all other intellectual furniture, — is venerable 
with the gray hairs of a goodness, as diffusive and beneficent, as 
it is sublime and holy. While the costly preparations for war 
in time of peace, under the vain pretence that they are necessary 
to prevent the one and maintain the other, do but inflame the 
national vanity ; feed the already overactive love of false glory, 
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excite and cherish the bad passions of the populace ; and prove, 
in the strong language of the late King of France, on this very 
subject, but so many "incentives and instruments of war;" — 
thus postponing to a distant future, what ought, ages ago, to 
have been a glorious reality, — a consummation of blessing, which 
the Son of God descended from heaven to earth to achieve, — 
the establishment of universal " peace and good will" among 
men. Be it our labour to speed the coming of that new era of 
human happiness, so eloquently, yet so strangely; invoked, by a 
marshal of the French armies, in a toast given at a public dinner 
in Paris : " To the pacific union of the great human family, by 
the association of individuals, nations and races ! To the 
annihilation of war! To the transformation of destructive 
armies into corps of industrious labourers, who will conse- 
crate their lives to the cultivation and embellishment of the 
world !" 

What heart can conceive, what tongue describe, the scenes of 
loveliness and beauty that shall start up amid the desolations of 
the apostasy, when war shall never again unfurl his crimson 
banner to the breeze, nor imprint his bloody footsteps upon the 
earth ? Then shall learning, religion, social order, and regulated 
liberty, become the common inheritance of the race. Then 
shall the hungry be fed, and the naked clothed. Humanity 
shall receive purer impulses. Industry and incorruptible integ- 
rity shall walk hand in hand. Arts shall flourish, and science 
extend her enriching victories. Plenty and contentment shall 
be the general lot. " The schoolhouse shall crown every hill- 
top, and nestle in every valley ; and the spires of new churches 
shall rise exulting to the skies." Piety, that plant of renown, 
the fairest ornament in the abode of primeval innocence, shall 
again strike deep its roots into the human heart ; and its boughs 
shall be ever loaded with flowers of a richer bloom and fragrance 
than adorned the Garden of the Hesperides, and with fruits of a 
celestial beauty and flavour. And the earth, — the wide earth, 
— now burnt and blighted by the curse of its offended Maker, 
shall again smile in the freshness and beauty of Eden. 

It may be asked, whether education would really diminish, in 
any considerable degree, the evils enumerated in the enunciation 
of this topic of argument. When we speak of education, we 
mean education founded on morals drawn from the Bible. The 
real question, then, is, whether Christian education has a 
tendency to diffuse Christian principles, to strengthen the 
Christian spirit, and to promote the Christian virtues. We 
humbly conceive, that it cannot b? needful to argue this ques- 
tion in a Christian community. To maintain the negative, 
would be to deny all vitality- to the Christian system, and 
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degrade the Book of God even below the moral maxims of 
Confucius, of Zoroaster, of Socrates, and of Seneca. 

Thus has it been made to appear, unless we have totally 
missed our aim in this discussion, that the prevalence of good 
and thorough systems of popular education in the several 
members of our Confederacy would exalt the character and 
augment the happiness of our citizens, in their civil, domestic, 
and individual relations; that such education is inseparably 
connected with the right discharge of our duties as freemen, 
with the perpetuity of our Constitution, and with the progress 
of liberal principles and free institutions throughout the world ; 
and finally, that every new degree of excellence in our schools, 
every successive approach towards perfection in the system of 
education, and towards universality in the enjoyment of its 
benefits, would add millions to the aggregate wealth of the 
nation. These considerations must establish, if anything can, 
the great importance, nay, the absolute necessity, of general 
education in a country like ours ; and consequently, the duty of 
the several State Governments, first to make adequate provision 
for it, and then to see that the means adopted for that purpose 
be faithfully employed. It would be a position scarcely worthy 
of serious refutation, it would be a contradiction to all the lights 
of experience, it would be little better than trifling, to contend 
that education can become either universal or thorough in a 
country where the government manifests no solicitude in its 
behalf, and puts forth no exertions to promote it. Mr. Bulwer, 
in his " England and the English/' argues forcibly in support of 
this position. He says, "Never was this truth more clearly 
displayed, than in the state of our popular education. Behold 
our numberless charities sown throughout the land ! Where 
is their fruit ? What better meant, or what more abused ? In 
no country has the education of the poor been more largely 
endowed by individuals. It fails; and why? Because in no 
country has it been less regarded by the government/' 

We cannot conclude this article, without a few words on the 
nature, or ingredients, of the education, which, as we have 
shown, the State is bound, in duty, to bestow upon all her 
children. Education ought to be suited to the attributes and 
destination of man. These may be expressed in two words, 
Immortality and a future Judgment. Religion is the first want 
of our nature, and ought to be the first object of attention in 
the training of the young. This remark points distinctly to a 
reform which is needed in our methods of education. More of 
a religious element must be infused into them. There is a 
morbid dread of religiou in some of our schools, to call it by no 
worse a name, of baleful influence and augury. Men are scared 
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by the spectre of sectarianism. But, is there not much common 
ground among the Christians of differing creeds ? Nay, is not 
the common ground the broadest and the most important ? Do 
not all Christians receive and hold the essential facts and 
doctrines of revelation ; the divine origin and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures; the being and perfections of God; his moral 
government of the world ; the fall and redemption of man; his 
accountability; the obligations of a pure morality; and the 
doctrine of a future judgment and of endless retributions? 
And cannot these truths, so sublime in themselves, so well fitted 
to expand the mind, quicken the conscience, and transform the 
heart, and of such infinite moment to every human being, be 
taught and re-taught, till they are inwrought into the miuds of 
all our youth, till their impress has been indelibly fixed in the 
heart and understanding, to the entire exclusion, if need be, of 
everything of a sectarian character ? But, if religious instruc- 
tion in schools necessarily involve denominational or sectarian 
teaching, then we say without hesitation, let such instruction be 
given. The narrowest, blindest, most intolerant bigotry of 
sectarianism, is better than infidelity, whether it come in the 
bold and open form of old English deism, or in the more 
insidious and captivating guise of modern transcendentalism. 
It is better, also, than that utter insensibility and indifference to 
religious truth, so common in our day, which are but one remove 
from infidelity itself. Education without religion, is education 
without its . essence. To give men knowledge, and leave them 
immorality, would be but an equivocal boon. Rather, we 
might say, it would be to put into their hands an instrument of 
mischief, and supply stimulants to the use of it. It would be 
offering, not bread, but poison, to the eager appetite of the 
rising generation. " The Duke of Wharton ; Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester; Villiers, Duke of Buckingham; and Mirabeau, were 
in their days distinguished by wit, and taste, and learning, and 
knowledge ; and they were not less distinguished by extrava- 
gance, revelry, lawless passion, and disregard of moral and social 
virtue. High attainments are tremendous engines for the 
working out of good or evil. If not guided by correct and safe 
principles, they are terrible weapons of ill. The educated rogue 
or infidel is but the more dangerous man."* 

Education, unbaptised, and unimpregnated with the Christian 
spirit, is not merely partial and defective, it is often positively 
pernicious. It is a curse instead of a blessing. It is an actual 
training for crime ; a laborious providing of dangers for the 
community; a conferring of power with the positive certainty 

* Hon. S. L. Southard. 
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of its abuse* It disciplines the evil passions of our nature, 
makes men wicked by rule, reduces vice to a system, and 
subjects the clear head and the strong arm to the impulses of 
the bad heart. The mildew of a cultivated but depraved mind, 
blights whatever it falls upon. It sears the souls of men. No 
human imagination can set bounds to the evil, either in space 
or duration. Through the agency of the press, it reaches other 
climes and far distant ages. " It corrupts the species in mass. 
It is not only in the actual generation, but in the ricketty 
offspring, which follow late and long, that its deep-eating poison 
is strongly detected. Late ages wonder at the waste of great 
means, at the perversion of high opportunities and noble powers, 
at the dereliction of solemn duties, which everywhere charac- 
terise these strong but evil beings. Call them conquerors, call 
them philosophers, call them patriots, put on what golden 
seeming you may, when the mask falls off, as it always does in 
due season, we see behind it the worst combination which can 
disgust or afflict humanity. Such men-deliverers and enlight- 
eners, as their sycophants hail them, are the true master- 
workers of the vices and calamities of their age and country. 
But, who made them ? They who taught them. Education 
left out its essence. It gave them knowledge, but it left them 
immorality."* 

During the whole process of education, the attention of the 
young should be directed to the fundamental principles which 
Christianity teaches, the divine attributes which she unfolds, 
the rules of moral action which she enforces, the strict scrutiny 
which she announces, as awaiting us at the final judgment, and 
the eternal world, with its awards of endless bliss or woe, to 
which she poihts. These are subjects which ought never to be 
lost sight of for a single day. They should be interwoven with 
every department and with every part of literary and scientific 
instruction. " For my own part," observes Addison, " I think 
the being of a God so little to be doubted, that it is almost the 
only truth we are sure of." To this Dr. Barrow adds, as little 
more than the fair and natural inference, that the doctrines and 
the duties of religion are almost the only study which we are 
not at liberty to cultivate or neglect. " They constitute," he 
says, " the only science, which is equally and indispensably 
necessary to men of every rank, every age, and every profession. 
Admit the authenticity of the Bible, and the principal object of 
education becomes at once as obvious, as it is important ; to regu- 
late the sentiments and form the habits of beings, degenerate, in- 
deed, and corrupt by their own fault ; but made by their Creator 
rational in their faculties, and responsible fortheir conduct. If it be 

• Hon. Mr. Wyse, M.P. 
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the business of education to prepare us for our situation in life, 
and the business of life to prepare us for the happiness of eter- 
nity ; then do we perceive a system of perfect order and beauty 
in itself; and equally consistent with what we observe in the 
world, and with the wisdom and goodness of its Almighty Au- 
thor. Science immediately finds its proper level, and its due 
estimation." Access to the tree of knowledge was once pur- 
chased by exclusion from the tree of life. Be it our endeavour, 
surely not an impracticable one, to commingle, in loving em- 
brace, the foliage, flowers, and fruits of these twin sisters of 
Paradise. The true dignity of man consists in a severe morality, 
in self-control, in humility and moderation, and in the volun- 
tary performance of all his duties to God and his neighbour. 
Religious education is, consequently, the first want of a people. 
" The end of learning," says Milton, " is to repair the ruin of 
our first parents, by requiring to know God aright, and out of 
that knowledge, to love bim, and to imitate him." 

But what a mass of false perceptions, false judgments 
and false principles in morals is exhibited in many of our 
schools ! It would be a curious research, as Dr. Arnold 
suggests, to gather up the several points in a character, which 
boys respect and admire, in order to show what a crooked rule 
they walk by. In the true scale of excellence, the order is, 
moral perfection, force of understanding, physical strength and 
dexterity. At school this order is reversed. The most active 
and expert player is the best fellow ; the cleverest scholar comes 
next in the scale ; while the best boy, with nothing but good- 
ness to recommend him, rises but little above contempt. The 
habitual breach of duty even is countenanced and upheld. 
Everywhere else, but in schools, it is but a natural feeling that 
it is disgraceful to do our business ill ; that it is contemptible 
either to have no employment, or, having one, to neglect it. 
Not so in these communities. Here the contrary often hap- 
pens; idleness is a glory, industry a reproach. We have 
heard of a college student, who, from an affectation of genius, 
would ask what the exercise of the hour was in the recitation- 
room, after having spent the day in idleness, and toiled at his 
lesson much of the preceding night under his bed, with the 
light behind the covers, lest it should be known that he sat up 
at night ! Such a man, one would think, must despise himself 
for the rest of his natural life. But the most fearful laxity in 
the code of school morals is the estimation in which falsehood 
is held. Lying is far from being considered as hateful a vice 
as the Holy Ghost teaches us to regard it. But little disgrace 
is attached to it. It is fearful to contemplate the amount of 
direct falsehood, of artful equivocation, of unfair concealment, of 
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deceitful representation, and the long train of similar wicked- 
ness, practised, without compunction or shame, often with exul- 
tation even, by school-children. 

Nothing but the simple, plain, earnest, devout teaching of the 
word of God, can change this sad state of things to a better. 
That divine word is quick and powerful. Its influence upon 
the understanding is as healthful and invigorating as it is upon 
the heart ; its quickening energy as great upon the intellectual 
as upon the moral perceptions. It is the controlling agency to 
be employed in the production of a better public opinion, a 
sounder public conscience, a higher standard of public morals, 
a purer and healthier action of the public heart. In the accom- 
plishment of so desirable and excellent a result, religious edu- 
cation, founded upon the Bible, is the one thing needful. Other 
measures may change and subside, as the national mind changes 
and subsides beneath them. But this is a measure which creates 
the national mind ; and which insures, by its firm and broad 
substructions, the solidity, harmony and durability of the whole 
social structure. It is the bond of our union ; the charter of 
our liberties ; the ward and keeper of our Constitution ; the 
palladium of our happiness, our safety, and our rights. It seems 
to us, that there is urgent need of a reform in this matter. We 
want a stronger infusion of godliness into the sources of public 
sentiment ; a greater use of direct, plain and earnest Bible 
teaching, both in the family and in the school. 

What, now, is the practical lesson of this subject. Develop- 
ment, progress, improvement, perfection, in our systems of 
common school Education, by every agency suited to attain 
these objects. Among such agencies may be enumerated the 
excitation and enlightening of the public mind, improved school- 
houses, the establishment of district libraries, the formation of 
Teachers' Institutes, and other kindred measures. But the 
essential complement of every system of public instruction, 
without which it must ever be like the play of Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet omitted, are Teachers' Seminaries, or Normal 
Schools. We have never been able to comprehend how it 
should happen, that a statuary, who has only to carve the block 
of marble, or mould the mass of bronze, into the forms of mate- 
rial beauty, should find years of patient study and practice 
necessary to qualify him for his . work ; while no such prepara- 
tory discipline is required in him whose harder, as well as 
higher office is, to give form and symmetry to the rude, chaotic 
faculties of a child, and to cause him to stand up a man, erect 
in the conscious dignity of his nature, with a culture worthy of 
his high powers and his immortal destiny. Is a Greek Slave a 
harder thing to make than an American freeman ? 
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From the solemn duty which it has been the aim of this 
discussion to enforce, the friends of education in America 
may not shrink without a fearful responsibility. The intel- 
ligent and conscientious discharge of this duty, is a debt which 
we owe to our children and to posterity. Let the Education of 
the people, then, in Christian knowledge and Christian virtue, 
receive, as it deserves, our earliest, deepest, most unremitted 
attention. Crown the honour of the nation. Let us do what 
in us lies, by our counsels, our labours, our example and our 
votes, to stimulate and perfect the common school — the People's 
College, the great fountain of popular light, the mighty bulwark 
of constitutional liberty. Let us multiply and purify the 
sources of knowledge. Deep, and broad, and indestructible be 
the foundations of that moral edifice — surpassing, in symmetry 
and beauty, the proudest structures of granite and of marble — 
which our wisdom and our energy shall help to rear. Let us 
do this in the humble but courageous faith, that He, whose 
sunshine makes the flowers to unfold their beauties, and the 
corn to give back its golden increase, will not deny his blessing 
to the better seeds of knowledge and virtue. Is it asked what 
return may be expected for labours so patriotic ? We answer— 
the consciousness of duty performed, of benefits conferred; the 
noblest reward that a noble nature can receive. 



Art. V.— NEANDER'S SERVICES AS A CHURCH 

HISTORIAN* 

TRANSLATED BY PROF. H. B. SMITH. 

[The following Article was originally delivered by Dr. Hagen- 
bach as an Academical Address before the University of Basle, 
apparently at the opening of his course of lectures, Nov. 4, 1850. 
It speaks of Neander exclusively as a Church Historian. The 
author is amply qualified to do this by his own proficiency in 
the department, as shown in his lectures on the Reformation, 
and on the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. His name 
was also prominent as a successor to the chair of Neander. In 
the translation the introductory paragraph was omitted. He 
then states that in order to get a clear view of Neandert 

* By K. R. Hagenbach, Professor in Basle. Translated from the Sttidien und 
Kritiken, 1851 drittes Heft, by Henry B. Smith, Professor of Church History in 
the Union Theological Seminary of New York. 
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services it is necessary to give a somewhat long sketch of what 
his predecessors, especially the German Church historians, had 
accomplished. Long as this sketch is, comprising rather more 
than half of the Article, it is written with so much animation 
that it can hardly fail to he of interest to any who take an inte- 
rest in Church History, or in Neander as a Church Historian.] 

Church History, like all history, has come to he a science 
only by a gradual growth. The collection of the materials pre- 
ceded the sifting of them; and this sifting again in all its 
separate parts went before the organic combination into a whole, 
and the spiritual mastery and artistic shaping of the masses of 
materials. Three centuries of the Christian era had already 
run their course when Eusebius, Bishop of Csesarea, was called 
to write the first Christian Church History, not only by his 
external position at the Court of Constantine the Great, but 
also, with all his failings, by an inward fitness for the work. 
He made use of Flavius Josephus, for he took a large part of 
the Jewish history into his plan ; he also used the History of 
Hegesippus, a Jewish Christian, which is now lost. The other 
Greek historians, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Philostorgius 
the Arian, together with Theodorus and Evagrius, wrote con- 
tinuations of the work of Eusebius. This whole Hellenistic 
group of church historians gives us, from the nature of the case, 
an insight into the still continuing struggle of Christianity with 
Judaism and Heathenism. As the whole theology of the first 
centuries was of a preponderating apologetical character, so was 
it with their ecclesiastical histories. We may call them par- 
tisan — they must be so. It was necessary to bring into full 
consciousness the antagonism between the old and the new 
order of things, between what the world had till then considered 
sacred and what was now to be received as the salvation of the 
world. What wonder, then, that the glow of the persecutions 
just undergone casts its reflection upon the historical narration, 
and that this bears upon itself the very moles of that " great 
revolution of time," as the warrior bears the scars of the wounds 
with which he was smitten in battle ! what wonder, yet again, 
that in the consciousness of a hard-bought victory the admira- 
tion of the conquerors now and then breaks forth into high- 
wrought panegyric ! 

In comparison with the Greeks, the occidental historians of 
the first centuries take a subordinate place. Eusebius was with 
them too the chief source, made accessible to the West by the 
Latin translation of Bufinus. Orosius, Sulpicius Severus and 
Cassiodorus stand here alone still on the basis of the old times. 
It was only later, when in consequence of the migration of the 
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nations the German church began to influence the popular life, 
that there grew up that mode of writing history peculiar to the 
chroniclers, which brings together the affairs of both state and 
church in their concrete unity, and which laid the basis for the 
history of the general culture of the German national races. 
In this style Jornandes (550), Gregory of Tours (t595), Vene- 
rable Bede (t785), Paul Wamefried (f799), Einhard, Haymo 
of Halberstadt (j-853), and others, wrote the history of the 
church and extolled the exploits of kings, and later writers 
described the lives of popes and saints with enthusiastic love. 
Chronicles and legends are the forms in which the mediaeval 
church history was first of all composed, and for the most part 
it is monks that use the pencil. Thanks, however, to the 
assiduity of these monks ! They have brought massive building- 
stones to the edifice. The cloisters of Fulda, Hirschau, Lorcb, 
Reichenau, St. Gall, of Old and New Corvey, Hirschfeld, 
Heisterbach, Gottweich and others yet, will be ever named as 
the fostering-places of science, especially of history. In the 
deeper mediaeval period, historical investigations were in the 
background in comparison with philosophical and theological 
speculation, but yet individual authors produced special works 
upon their own times and people.* 

The time for a scientific exhibition of history had, in truth, not 
yet arrived. The triumphing church of the hierarchy lived too 
much in the enjoyment of the present to have the question how 
and by what means it had become what it was, a matter of 
immediate interest. What we call " historical development " 
was strange to a time which, with fantastic youthfulness, wove 
together old and new, far and near, fable and fact, in one great 
invention, in which it rejoiced and was strong, without being 
disturbed by criticism. Where investigations were prosecuted, 
it could only be timidly and with great discretion, over against a 
priestly power which stayed itself upon its historical rights. 
How long it was before the deception of the donation of Con- 
stantine, and of the Pseudo-Isidoriac decretals was brought to 
light ! Such inceptive critical assaults as those of Laurentius 
Valla, of Erasmus, and others, were preliminary messengers of 
the Reformation. 

But even the Reformation of the sixteenth century had at 
first another office than that of constructing a history of the 
church. The sifting of the ecclesiastical tradition was not its 
chief aim. It dug deeper, to the roots. It did not so much 
inquire how the church became what it is in the course of time; 

* Among the Byzantines, Nicephorus Callisti in the fourteenth century, whose 
work comprises the whole of ancient church history to A.D. 610. 
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as, how has it been from the beginning, and how ought it to be, 
according to the revelation given once for all. The written 
word of the Scripture was exhibited in the boldest opposition to 
the depravities which man had introduced into the church, as 
the only norm by which all that had grown up in the course of 
the centuries was to be measured and judged. This theological 
investigation was turned to the study of the Scriptures, before 
everything else, in order thence to begin the reconstruction of the 
church. The thirsting souls streamed to the newly-opened wells 
of salvation, and less heed was given to the course of the stream 
which flowed from these sources, at first more clear, then more 
and more turbid, till it disembogued in the slough, from which 
it was their first duty to rescue Christianity. Luther did 
indeed cast some sagacious' and thoughtful glances into the 
history of the church, for it never was his will to break away 
wholly from tradition (and here perhaps the Swiss Reform went 
before him) ; but to construct the history of the church in the 
light of the newly-won principles was not vouchsafed to him 
whose life and strife were in the very thick of reform, nor yet 
to his coadjutors and fellow-combatants in Germany and Swit- 
zerland.* 

Historical studies can be entered upon anew, with profit, only 
when the storm of strife is in some measure laid, when the fer- 
menting elements have formed a deposit, and new strata begin 
to be made, which are, as it were, the banks from which a look 
may be cast back upon the raging sea and its breaking waves. 
Thus it was in the sixteenth century. It was only after the 
peace of Augsburg, which concludes the history of the German 
Reformation, that we see men who belong to the second genera- 
tion of the Protestants, disciples of the Reformers of Witten- 
berg, unite in undertaking a grand historical work. Matthias 
Flacius Illyricus, whom many know only on the side of his 
immense theological zeal, and but few on his better side,t was 
the founder of the Protestant, and more especially of the Lu- 
theran, Church History. In the old city of Magdeburg, that 
fortress of pure Lutheranism, which had to suffer so much for 
the sake of its faith, this man, most zealous for the honour of 
Luther, united at first with his two companions, the Magdeburg 
preachers, Wigand and Judex, to whom others were afterwards 
added, in the publication of a Church History in the order of 
centuries, from the Protestant point of view. He was impelled 
to this, chiefly by the assumption which his opponents made of 

* One immediate fruit of the conflict of the Reformation, was the account of the 
struggle itself, in the Histories of the Reformation by Spalatin, Sleidan, Scultetus, 
Bullinger. 

f T wester), Matthias Flacius Illyricus, 1844. 
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the uninterrupted purity of the Catholic tradition.* He wished 
to conduct the proof of the opposite position. He wished to 
show that the evangelical doctrine was the old traditional doc- 
trine of the Catholic church, and that error and corruption had 
only entered into this church by degrees, and that in opposition 
to this corruption, warning voices had always been heard from 
the mouths of the witnesses to the truth. He had already com- 
posed a preliminary work in his " Catalogue Testium Veritatis " 
which he had collected from libraries in various countries, and 
from remote corners of cloisters, with a singular expenditure of 
pains and cost, and indeed not without craft and danger !f 
Evangelical princes,J and rich people in private life, were called 
upon to contribute to the greater work which he had now in 
hand. It was printed in Basle. From 1559 to 1574, there 
appeared thirteen folios, each comprising a century. With the 
thirteenth volume, the undertaking came unhappily to a stop.§ 
This work of the Magdeburg Centuriators called forth, however, 
a similar work in the Catholic church. Thirty years after its 
issue, Caesar Baronius, subsequently cardinal, put over against 
it his " Annales" from the archives of the Vatican, written from 
the point of view of the Roman Church. || Like two hostile en- 
campments, Protestant Church History and Catholic Church 
History from this time forth stood out in opposition to each 
other ; the bulwark of the one was the Magdeburg Centuries, 
that of the other the Annals of Baronius. Polemical objects 
controlled on both sides the investigations and the narration of 
the results. The whole history of the church was looked at, to 
see whether it spoke in favour of, or against, the one or the 
other confession. Each in the interest of his party, made it the 
armoury from which to get weapons for fighting his opponent. 
This was the course of things through the sixteenth and through 
the seventeenth century. Where history did not directly sub- 
serve polemical ends, it either degenerated into a mere matter of 
curiosity, and gave employment to archaeological amateurs, or it 
was restricted to investigations and emendations upon detached 
topics. This was in part the case in the Reformed (Calvinistic) 
Church, where learned Frenchmen, Dutchmen, and English- 

* It belonged to Protestant tendencies that special attention was given to the 
tradition respecting doctrine: cf. the Preface. Among other things, it is here said: 
" Est igitur admodum dulce pio pectori in tali historia cognoscere, quod base ipsa 
doctrinal forma, quam nunc in ecclesiia nostris ex in genii Dei beneficio habemus, tit 
ilia ipsa vetus, non nova, germana, non adulterina, non commenticia." 

f Cu hell us Flacianus. 

X In his preface, he complains bitterly that many great lords would rather spend 
their gold on dogs, the chase, festivities, and games of chance, than help out the 
church of Christ by contributing to such a work. 

{ A continuation appeared in the epitome of the work by Lukas Osiander, 1607.^ 

|| " Adhorum conatus infringendos, commenta detegenda, imposturas aperiendai." 
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men,* busied themselves with collecting, publishing, comment- 
ing upon, and illustrating the fathers of the church, the councils, 
&c., emulating the Benedictines of the Catholic Church.f This 
toil of theirs is worthy of all thanks, though it is only a prepa- 
ratory work, and not the science itself. To the Jansenists in 
the Catholic Church, and to the defenders of the Gallican 
Liberties, we are also indebted for several praiseworthy contri- 
butions to the same object.J Everything, however, still went 
on within the limitation of the different confessions, and with 
greater or less pretension to ecclesiastical orthodoxy. For even 
when Protestants and Catholics were fighting against each 
other with historical weapons, they both aimed equally to show 
that they were orthodox, either as the heirs or as the restorers 
of the pure church doctrine ; and when they mutually accused 
each other of heresy, it was done, well aware that the charge of 
heresy was the gravest reproach which could be made against a 
church. Both parties held in equal abomination the names of 
Arian, Nestorian, Pelagian, and whatever else they are called, 
and ever since the zealous Epiphanius, in his work against the 
heretics, had classed the different generations of them with just 
so many lands of snakes and adders, § no one has dared to put 
himself forward as their advocate. Thus the decided hatred of 
heretics had as free vent in the historical works of the Protestants, 
as in those of the Catholics; and the Protestants even felt obliged 
in this matter to be still more zealous in order to ward off all sus- 
picion of any connection with these enemies of the church. 

But there came at length, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, an advocate of the heretics, and not, as might be ima- 
gined, one of those free-thinking geniuses who, in anticipation 
of the coming of a century of philosophers, declared war against 
all that is positive, and saw in the so-called heretics the true 
heroes who fought beforehand for the dawning illumination. 
No; it was Gottfried Arnold, a deeply pious, Christian, be- 
lieving man, who, it was thought, could only be reckoned among 
the pietists and mystics. He, filled like many others with sad- 
ness by the dead orthodoxy of his times, thought that he had 
made the discovery that there were very many profound minds, 
men who had sought for an original and peculiar way of ex- 
hibiting Christian truth, who had at all times been misunder- 

* Blonde!, Saumaise, Clericus, Usaher, Cave, Dodwell, Grabe Lardner, and others. 
Comprehensive works upon the whole history of the church, by Hottinger, Spanheim, 
James and Samuel Basnage, Venema, &c. 

f Montfaucon, Mabillon, Ruinart, D'Achery. Besides the Benedictines, Ruaeug, 
Baluse, and others. 

X Natalia Alexander, Tillemont, Bossuet, Elliea du Pin, and others. 

§ Adv. hsBr. in prooemio : atpfoiis 6y&(rf)KQvra, c&rwts cftrt <h\plw cfr' ohy ipwerwv 
atvlyfuxra. 
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stood by the proud and " godless clerisy," and put upon their 
list of heretics, and that such pure gold might still be found in 
what the officials of the church had treated only as rubbish. 
He therefore wrote his " Impartial History of Church and Here- 
tics ,»* with the good intention of helping to its rights that party 
which had heretofore been all along put down, and from which, 
to speak with Tertullian, even the right of defence had been cut 
ofF.f And who will blame him harshly that from pure impar- 
tiality he became a very partizan, and that he now and then 
looked upon some unfortunate enthusiast as a prophet ? Over 
how many has the orthodox church undeservedly broken its 
staff ! And yet injustice on the one side cannot be made good 
by injustice on the other. The work of Arnold could only form 
a transition to a truly impartial narration of history, which 
should make itself known as such by an unbiassed and thorough 
exploration of the facts, and by presenting the real contents of 
the history in a dispassionate style, reposing upon the quiet 
hearing of the witnesses. Wise and just men, like Calixtus, 
Buddeus and Weissmann, pointed out the way to such a treat- 
ment of history ; but it was reserved for the renowned theo- 
logian of Helmstadt, afterward Chancellor of the University of 
Gottingen, John Lawrence Von Mosheim, to elevate church 
history to the rank of a science, by releasing it from all 
orthodox and heterodox partizan interests, and putting it 
erect upon its own feet. J It was not in a colourless impar- 
tiality, diluted to indifference, that Mosheim looked for the 
triumphs of history. Nor did he content himself with a dry 
aggregation of erudite materials. But a felicitous union of 
learning, acumen and taste, of religious earnestness and human 
sympathies, of precision and fluency of style, have won for him 
the honoured name of Father of the later Church History. Mos- 
heim was orthodox, but his orthodoxy did not make him unjust 
to other tendencies ; he sought an historical understanding of 
them, as the naturalist seeks to account for the different forma- 
tions and malformations of the external world. His interest 
in heresies was historical and scientific, not prejudiced either 
by polemical or apologetical aims. He stood as a master above 
his materials, and presided over them. If his power of com- 
bination sometimes led him too far, his merits are still incon- 
testible in bringing into an organic whole what had previously 
been dispersed in the form of isolated observations. Thus he 
was the founder not only of the science of church history, but 
also of the art of composing it. Mosheim lived from 1693 to 
1755, a period signalized by a great revolution in the move- 

* 1699, and in many subsequent editions. f De preescript'one hsereticorum. 

% Cf. LUcke, Narratio de Ioanne Laurentio Moshemio. Gottingen, 1837. 
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ments of German intellect. Philosophy and polite literature 
began to unfold their wings ; and though the influence of foreign 
nations was still felt, yet there were not wanting those who 
strove after an independent development. Mosheim was one 
of them. In his learned works he still made most use of the 
Latin language, which few have had at their command with so 
much certainty and purity ; but in his sermons* he has left us 
no unworthy contribution to the history of German eloquence. 
As in church history, so in homiletics, the name of Mosheim 
carries us over into a new period. 

But this new period could not be brought into existence with- 
out manifold vacillations and fermentations, which were espe- 
cially rife, as every body knows, in ecclesiastical and theological 
affairs. The times of mildness and reconciliation, represented 
by Mosheim as a historian, and by Ernesti, Morus and Doder- 
lein in exegetical and systematic divinity, were followed by a 
period of bold negation, of reckless criticism, of neology and of 
rationalism. Their chief leader in this direction was John Solo- 
mon Semler (1725 — 1791), who lived immediately after Mos- 
heim. Discontented with the impressions which the prevalent 
pietism had left upon his youth, excited by the philosophy of 
Wolf, with an honourable love of truth but restless in various 
labours, he subjected to his criticism the whole historical basis 
of Christianity, even to the canon of the Scriptures themselves. 
Thus he also investigated much which until now had stood firm 
in church history, without attaining definite results. His de- 
structive critical propensities made it impossible for him to re- 
construct the history of the church with artistic skill ; he failed 
in precisely those conditions for such a work which were so for- 
tunately united in Mosheim, good common sense, taste, and the 
comprehensive insight that sees things as a whole. And yet 
the services of Semler in respect to church history are not to be 
lightly esteemed ; he shook the dozing spirits into wakefulness, 
and, as a true, unwearied fighter, he ensured to criticism its 
rights in science.f 

From the times of Mosheim and Semler, church history as- 
sumed, more than it had previously done, the rank of a regular 
department, having its own representatives in the chairs of the 
universities. Text-books and compendia were made in increased 
numbers. Gottingen especially, since Mosheim shone there as 
a star of the first magnitude, has remained even to our times a 
renowned seat of historical science, particularly of ecclesiastical 

* Heilige Reden fiber wichiige Wahrheiten der Lehre Jesu Christ!. Hamburg, 
1725 — 1739, and often besides. On account of their excellence they were translated 
into the French, Spanish, Dutch, English and Polish languages. 

f For a good estimate of Semler, see Franke, Theologische Encyclopadie, S. 370 sq. 
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history. At Jena the learned Chr. W. Fr. Walch trod worthily 
in the footsteps of his father J. G. Walch. But there are two 
pre-eminent names, whose fame as church historians went out 
from Gottingen over the learned world, those of Planck and 
Spittler, both born in Wiirtemberg, the one a theologian in call- 
ing, the other an historian and a man versed in worldly affairs. 
With Gottlieb James Planck, who from 1784 filled the chair of 
theology at Gottingen, the science of church history enters into 
a new stadium, so far as the change in prevailing habits of 
thought imposed additional obligations upon the church histo- 
rian. It had become necessary to connect the past with the 
present, to illuminate the facts of history with the torch of phi- 
losophy, or rather with the opinions in vogue among the majo- 
rity of educated people. It was no longer enough to know 
what had come to pass in earlier times ; even the critical sepa- 
ration of what was duly attested from what belonged to the 
region of myths and conjecture, appeared to be only a prelimi- 
nary work. Men wished now also to know, how things had 
come to pass, and why they had come thus and not otherwise. 
As at the same epoch the investigations in the sphere of nature 
were prosecuted Ideologically, inquiring after cause and effect 
and final causes, so in the sphere of moral freedom in which 
history moves, similar connections and relations of events were 
sought out. But this could not be done without applying to 
the events some moral standard, and inquiring after the inter- 
nal motives from which in given relations the actions had pro- 
ceeded. They also endeavoured to understand what had oc- 
curred, partly as a result of human impulse or calculation, and 
partly from the concatenation of wonderfully coincident circum- 
stances. This is the pragmatic treatment of history, as the En- 
glish Gibbon, Hume and Robertson had written it, before the 
Germans made it theirs. Planck applied it to church history; 
and there are especially two works of his in which this historical 
method is carried out in a masterly manner. The one, "The 
History of the Origin and Formation of the Christian Ecclesias- 
tical Constitutions/'* had for its object to describe that most 
difficult point, the history of the external organization of the 
Christian church. The earlier orthodox Protestantism had been 
accustomed to regard the huge edifice of the mediaeval hierarchy 
with the greatest abhorrence as the cast-down bulwark of Anti- 
christ ; but the time had now come in which the human mind 
felt itself challenged to draw near to the ruins of this overthrown 
greatness, and ask, how and by what means did it become what 
it was ; how could such a gigantic edifice grow up from its slight 

• Geschichte der Entstehung und Auabildung der christUch-kirchlichen Geseli- 
schaftsverfassung. Hanover, 1805. 
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and nnnoticeable beginnings? It was just this question which 
Planck sought to answer; although he starts with assumptions 
about the nature of the church, which are rather derived from 
the external circumstances of its origin, than from that spiritual 
might hidden within it, which not only waits upon but is supe- 
rior to its external manifestation. Wholly accordant with that 
modern view which has become current since the time of Locke,* 
the church is to him only a private union of individuals volun- 
tarily coming together, which makes its regulations according 
to present necessities, and which through the stress of external 
circumstances gradually came to be what at its origin was neither 
intended nor remotely anticipated. 

The second great work of Planck, which was, however, first 
issued, rests upon the same general conception. It is called 
" The History of the Origin, Changes, and Formation of the 
Protestant Doctrinal System, from the Beginning of the Refor- 
mation to the Introduction of the Formula Concordise/'f The 
earlier orthodox Protestantism had held the doctrinal system of 
the church, as laid down in the Confessions, to be definitive and 
complete, and all they had to do, was simply to defend it for 
life and death, against all opponents ; but Bossuet, the learned 
apologist of the Catholic church, had already reminded the Pro- 
testants, that their own doctrinal system had gone through 
many sorts of variations. J What Bossuet had done with the 
interest of an opponent, and with superficial knowledge, Planck 
now undertook to do with far greater thoroughness, and with 
the needful caution of an historian in the service of his own 
church. For he justly thought that he was rendering it a ser- 
vice as a Protestant church, if he brought it to see that its doc- 
trinal system had had a growth, that it gradually sprung up 
under certain conditions and influences inherent in the times. 
This he could only do as, with all reverence for the Reformers 
and their successors, he also set forth their human weaknesses, 
their passions, the policy of princes, and the prejudices of the 
times, all of these being points which the earlier historical nar- 
rations, prejudiced for their own party, had too little regarded, 
and which unquestionably form one element, along with others, 
in the development of human affairs. 

As long now as this pragmatic method was employed in the 
service of a truth-loving, sagacious, and well-meaning mind, and 
as long as it was also built up on thorough knowledge, acquired 

* Compare what is said in the work " Ueber die Zukunft der evangelise hen 
Kirche ; Reden an die Gebildeten deutscher Nation. 2 aufl. Leipz. 1849, s. 29. 

f Geschichte der Entstehung, Veranderung und Bildung des protestantischen 
Lehrbegriffs vom Anfang der Reformation bis zur Einfiihrung der Concordienformel. 
Leipaig, 1781-1800. 

t Historie des Variations des Eglises protestantes. 168&. 
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by conscientious and personal research, as was in both respects 
in a high degree the case with the excellent Planck, so long it 
was favourable to a healthful excitement of men's minds. And 
it is certain that we are indebted to this mode of treating his- 
tory, for a multitude of new points of view, previously unno- 
ticed ; we owe to it a more free and broad vision over the sphere 
of history ; and very much which is now taken for granted as a 
matter of course, was then greeted as the direct result of such a 
philosophy of history. At the same time, with all our respect 
for the great merits of Planck, it is not to be denied that the 
method which he pursued might lead to great deviations from 
the right path; the temptation to explain everything, and espe- 
cially to interpret the greatest events by means of the concur- 
rence of insignificant circumstances, might be indulged in, so 
far as to lead to that atomistic view of history which carries the 
" nil admirari" to an extreme, and robs history of its myste- 
rious enchantments, and empties it of its genial and its ideal 
elements, and leaves us at last only a machine with innumerable 
little wheels and minute threads, which are put in motion some- 
times by accident, and sometimes by the passions of men. 
Planck himself was often led too far by his fondness for prag- 
matism, and later science has learned to look at many things 
with other eyes than those with which he viewed them in his 
deservedly esteemed works.* But others went further than he. 
In Planck's soul there still lived a high veneration for Chris- 
tianity, inherited from the fathers. He belonged to those theo- 
logians, firm believers in a revelation, who, with all the influ- 
ence which they allowed the ideas of the times to have over 
their system, still held fast to the substantial scriptural doctrine 
respecting the historical foundations of Christianity with devout 
truthfulness of soul. But the state of the case must be altered 
when the spirit of the world got possession of this pragmatic 
method, when the subjectivity of the so-called sound common 
sense was elevated into the highest authority, and history was 
judged of from this judgment-seat. Then it became wholly de- 
pendent upon the spirits of the century ; and, in accordance 
with the genius of the authors, it was sometimes made the basis 
for witty and ingenious ratiocination, and this was its best estate, 
and sometimes of insipid and superficial reasonings, which was 
most commonly the case. 

With Planck, we mentioned the name of Spittler, a great 
name in his times ! Louis Timothy Spittler was not a theo- 
logian ; he was a statesman, a publicist, a man versed in public 

• Compare, for example, the worka of Rothe, Ritachl, and others, upon the for- 
mation of the Catholic Church; of Baur, Dorner, Schneckenburger, and Schenkel» 
upon the doctrinal systems of the Protestants. 
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affairs. His investigations in the canon law led him into the 
sphere of general church history, which he then laboured upon 
from worldJy and political points of view, aud also from an in- 
terest in the history of learning. He it was who delivered 
Church History from its theological exclusiveness, and made it 
a part of study in the sphere of general human culture, and 
for this he deserves great credit. The lectures upon Church 
History which he delivered at Gottingen, were frequented by 
students from all the faculties, by all who made any pretensions 
to cultivation. He first knew how to write a compendium of 
Church History ; to wade through the prolix work of Schrockh 
could hardly be exacted of a student of theology, to say nothing 
of a layman.* Spittler's " Outline of the History of the Chris- 
tian Church," first published in 1782, and afterwards continued 
by Planck, was for a long time the guide in public lectures, 
and a favourite text-book with all who wanted a concise, clear, 
and animated view over the sphere of Church History. Spittler 
was by no means an enemy of Christianity, but he assumed 
towards it the most objective position possible, one of cold supe- 
riority, the attitude of a civilian. He begins his history of the 
church in this way : " The world has never experienced such a 
revolution, in its first occasions so unnoticeable, and in its last, 
wide-spread consequences so very highly remarkable, as that 
which was made eighteen hundred years ago, by one who was born 
a Jew, Jesus by name, in the few years of his life." Prom this 
beginning, a conclusion about all the rest can be readily formed. 
Impulse and accident are the powers that rule in a church 
whose very founder was the work of accident. How much 
Spittler was accustomed to apply to all the events of history 
the standards of thought that prevailed in his own times, and 
how incapable he was, with all the wealth of his overflowing 
mind, of entering into the spiritual experience of earlier times, 
may be seen, for example, in the judgment which he passes upon 
the founder of the Franciscan order, whom he describes " as a 
man to whom we pay the best honour, when we believe that he 
was deficient in brains." He also introduces his History of 
the Papacy,t with the expression of his astonishment " that the 
chief pastor of Rome, a man whose proper duty was only to 
catechise, to preach, to baptize, and to administer the Lord's 
Supper, had become in the whole of the West the despot of all 
his peers, the despot of all kings." The great historian seems to 
have forgotten that the chief pastor of Rome in the eighth cen- 

* By this we do not mean to deny the merits of his work in other respects. Fleury *s 
history (Paris, 1691 — 1720) written in a more genial spirit, was one of the chief sources 
along with Schrockh. 

f Edited by Gnrlitt and Paul us, Heidelberg, 1826. 
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tury was and must be a different sort of personage from the 
chief pastor of Gottingen, in the eighteenth century. 

What Spittler had attempted to do with real ability and great 
learning, began now to be the fashion, and to be so among 
those who got all their knowledge out of Spittler. The wisdom 
learned in compendia, strutted more and more. Reverence for 
the great characters in the church, for the fathers of the church, 
gradually decreased, and the diligent study of the sources be- 
came more and more infrequent. That Rationalism which at 
this period had the upper hand in the theological schools, was 
not favourable to historical studies in general. The more Chris- 
tianity was levelled down from a positive religion into a general 
system of reason and of ethics, the less necessary did it seem to 
study thoroughly its historical development. Vague notions 
were current and enough. People spoke about Athanasius and 
Augustine, about the middle ages and their popes, about monk- 
ery and the crusades, in contemptuous phrases which they had 
learned by rote ; and where the uses of church history were still 
praised, it was as a history of human follies and aberrations, a 
warning example to all who despised human reason ! 

From the period of Rationalism, we will single out one eccle- 
siastical historian, of great merit in several ways, Philip Conrad 
Henke, professor at Helmstadt. His Church History (1788— 
1823, continued by Yater) is written with diligence and skill, 
and with constant reference to the general history of the world ; 
but under his hands even church history has, in a special degree, 
the shape of a history of human aberrations, fanaticism, hypo- 
crisy, of calculation, or of narrowness of soul; these are the 
elements which he finds everywhere, even there, where the un- 
prejudiced eye sees a real greatness which is to be measured by 
another standard than that of our modern notions of what is 
rational. He who sees in Tertullian only an " extravagant head," 
in Augustine an " ingenious babbler," in Gregory VII. only 
" craftiness and baseness," and who calls him " a man without 
religion, truth, or faith ;" he to whom the Saint of Assisi is only 
a " valetudinarian in soul and body," " an unfortunate, crazy 
fellow, spoiled and stunted ;" such a man shows that he is de- 
ficient in one of the chief conditions of an historian, the elastic 
power of mind and heart of entering into other states of mind 
than those which our every-day world calls forth. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, there 
came a re-action in the sphere of church history. The philo- 
sophy of nature, with Schelling for its representative, became 
in philosophical matters an opponent of the "vulgar Ration- 
alism," and from the same general philosophical tendency new 
demands were made upon historians and also upon church histo- 
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rians. Schelling in his "Lectures upon the Method of Aca- 
demical Study/' had attempted an historical construction of 
Christianity, in which, in the strongest opposition to that prag- 
matic method which interpreted history by its accidents, he had 
pointed to that higher necessity which has its basis in the 
eternal unity of the absolute nature of God. On the founda- 
tion of this speculative method, which took its position above 
history, Marheinecke, then professor at Erlangen, published in 
the year 1806 the first part of his " Universal Church History 
of Christianity/' the only part ever published. There, in the 
Introduction, we read : " The office of history is to take what 
has been transacted in the world, all those individual events 
with which time has been filled, and to give them shape in 
accordance with higher ideas, and with freedom of soul, for 
purposes of spiritual meditation." "True history ought not to 
be a mere coin-cabinet of events, in which the single coins are 
put up for show, in an arbitrary or accidental connection, along 
side of and separate from each other. Every real history throws 
aside all that is merely accidental, as not belonging to its sphere ; 
for the historian receives his laws neither from the events them- 
selves nor from the times in which they have occurred; only what 
can be connected in the way of cause and effect is to be selected 
from the chaotic mass ; the rest may remain in its place, and so 
long as it does not offer to us what is intelligible or under- 
stood, it is to be simply deposited in the archives of time/' 
And in respect to church history we read : " As the idea of 
the history of the world in general cannot be understood with- 
out religion, so too, and more emphatically, will it hold true, 
that the history of the church will always remain an enigma as 
long as it is not considered from a supernatural point of view; 
for here all stands in more or less close connection with what 
is in itself sacred. A high and holy spirit talks to us and calls 
upon us clearly and loudly from the very midst of history, one 
which independent of the world and its events guides the affairs 
of the universe behind the veil of phenomena by the reins of 
an eternal necessity, weighs out righteousness and justice, and 
moves everything onward to one single end. As in a mirror 
the eternal plan of God reveals itself, reflected in history." 

It was a long time since such language had been heard, and 
it ought perhaps to have found a response in the nobler minds 
of the youth, who felt some presentiment that higher ideas were 
at work amid the confused changes of the manifold phenomena. 
And yet it remained the voice of a preacher in the wilderness. • 
It died away again, and must die away because the preacher 
only set up what was too much an empty ideal, without filling 
it with the real, living substance. Speculation as such could 
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not raise history up. On the contrary, there was imminent 
dauger that by such speculations, as much as by the previous 
pragmatism, a pure historical sense would be perverted, and 
that only one form of subjectivity would be substituted for an- 
other. Must not prudent historians become suspicious, when 
Marheiuecke exhorted them to get their laws from somewhere 
else than from the events themselves, and from the times in which 
they had occurred ? Might not the process of separating all that 
was called accidental from the fair form of history seem to be as 
arbitrary as the extravagant insisting upon what was accidental 
iu the previous methods ? Was there not here, too, a setting 
history all to rights for one's self, a dogmatism at the very 
start, which, only with greater philosophical pretensions, was to 
take the pkce of the earlier orthodox, and the later neological 
dogmatism ? Such doubts would and must spring up at least 
among the historians of discreet observance, with whom every- 
thing depended on fixing firmly the objective facts, whether these 
were small or large, important or unimportant, in the eyes of the 
philosophers. And as now in the natural sciences empirical re- 
search began again to claim its rights in opposition to that specu- 
lative poetry about nature which had called itself the philosophy 
of nature, so in the department of history the simple question after 
the facts began to take precedence, and the demand that we should 
be satisfied with these to be freely spoken out. The aversion 
to all colouring of the facts, since it seemed a marring of the 
truth, led historians now to a colourless exhibition of them ; it 
showed itself in a very hard and dry style of presenting them, and 
they had a pride in this style, the pride of being very objective. 
But unhappily they confounded objectivity with a total want of 
heart and of sympathy with events, and thus fell from one 
extreme into another. From some quarters it had already for 
a long time been made a canon, that the historian, and conse- 
quently the church historian, ought as such to belong to no 
religion ; he ought not to betray sympathy either for the one 
or for the other form of religious belief. Church history written 
by a Christian ought not to read any differently from what it 
would if written by a Jew, £, Mahommedan or a deist. But is 
not this the same thing as tearing the very heart out of the 
body of history ; is it not taking from the flowers their exhala- 
tions and enamel, and changing the fresh garden of God in 
history into an herbarium ? How can the church or theology 
be served by such a history, which, outside of the scholars 
study, has no home either in the souls of theologians or in the 
heart of the people ? But at the same time this purely ob- 

i'ective method was not without some healthful influence; it 
tad its rights in opposition both to extravagant and unregu- 
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lated speculations, and to the narrowness of a merely partizan 
spirit. 

John Ernest Christian Schmidt is the representative of this 
style of history. He was professor of theology at Giessen. His 
works were highly esteemed even by Schleiermacher. And in 
fact his church history, which is unfortunately incomplete and 
only partially continued by Rettberg,* is distinguished for a 
thorough study of the sources, acuteness in combination, and a 
worthy and quiet style. There is in him an unmistakeable 
advance from rationalizing platitudes in the direction of solid 
science. The purpose of his book, as he announces it, is to 
" excite younger theologians/' who often contented themselves 
with traditional results, and only repeated other people's judg- 
ments, " to personal investigations in the department of church 
history." And this result was so far attained, that from this 
time on, a new zeal in the study of the sources was awakened 
in the younger generation. The changes which were going on 
in all the relations of the times also contributed to this result. 
The violent concussions which signalized the revolutions of the 
nineteenth century and its political contests also worked upon 
science in a purifying and quickening way. It began in all 
departments to be more earnest and profound.f Especially in 
theology were there signs of a gratifying change, first of all in 
the exegetical and historical departments. While in doctrinal 
theology the systems of rationalism and supernaturalism were 
still contending against each other, both starting from abstract 
data, the grammatical and historical method of interpretation 
began to be comprehended as the only sure basis of solid, theo* 
logical studies. What Winer here did for exegesis, that was 
done for church history by Schmidt and by the learned Gieseler 
who followed in his steps, and who was then at Bonn and is 

now at Gottingen.t 

While Schmidt had endeavoured to excite to the study of the 
original sources, Gieseler in his admirable and still unexcelled 
Text-Book, introduces us directly to the sources themselves, 
since he lets them, as it were, speak for themselves in the rich 
and select extracts with which his pages are adorned. Who- 
ever in such text-books seeks for direct spiritual excitement 
and refreshment of soul, will, in fact, not find it. He who does 

• Giessen, 1800 seq. 3 aufl. 1827 — 1834. 

f u After throwing off the foreign yoke the German mind was aroused to more 
self-consciousness. It showed its true nature by entering deeply into the study of 
divine things, by its longing to escape from the poverty and shallowness of the times 
and to feel the breathings of a higher spirit in the earlier centuries." Thus Neander 
wrote in the preface to the second edition of his " Tertullian," p. viii. 

% The work of Danz which appeared eailier was soon supplanted by that of 
Gieseler. 
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not bring to the study of them, in his own heart, an earnest 
enthusiasm for Christianity, will hardly get it out of books 
which are and were meant to be merely means of instruction. 
We find, however, in Gieseler, firmly as he holds to the objec- 
tive point of view, almost to dryness, an admirable declaration 
which reaches out beyond this position, that the Church his- 
torian, without a religious and Christian spirit, cannot enter 
into the internal phenomena of the church, " because no spi- 
ritual phenomena external to ourselves, can be correctly under- 
stood in a historical way, without re-producing it in ourselves." 
" Only such a method of investigation is able to discover where, 
in history, the Christian spirit is wholly wanting, and where it 
is used as a mere mask, and what other spirit has taken its 
place ; and it will also not misapprehend it when it is really 
present, even when expressed in manifestations foreign to our 
modes and ways/' That is, a religious and Christian spirit is 
an essential requisite to a Christian Church Historian. Here 
is spoken the word which points out to us preliminarily Ne- 
ander's position in respect to Church History, and his peculiar 
merits. We say, " points out preliminarily/' for this does not 
exhaust the matter. 

Before Neander, there were not wanting those who treated 
Church History with a religious and Christian spirit, and chiefly 
from a practical point of view. Even at the time when the great 
majority of ecclesiastical historians assumed an indifferent or a 
hostile attitude, there were those who attempted to write an 
edifying history of the church. Thus the History of the Church 
by the English methodist [?] Milner, was in much esteem in 
certain circles, and the Church History of Stolberg also had an 
ascetic and apologetical character. Neander's merits would be 
very partially understood, if his history of the church were to be 
judged only as ministering to edification. It is one thing to 
prepare the materials of ecclesiastical history for edification, 
leaving out all that is not edifying, and illustrating the facts 
with pious reflections, and quite another thing to enter into the 
history as such with a Christian spirit, to grasp it in its own 
light, to exhibit it in harmony with its own spirit, without adding 
thereto pious and edifying modes of speech. This is what Ne- 
ander has done. The fine interpretation of a Christian and of a 
scientific spirit, is that which constitutes his peculiar greatness, 
and this stands out so truly, and clearly, and singly, that we 
have to say, he is Christian because he is scientific, and he is 
scientific because he is Christian. He no more believes that 
Christianity is to be helped by a want of science, than he believes 
that science is to be aided by a denial of Christianity. He is 
very far from being willing to throw overboard as ballast, all 
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that has not a direct use for purposes of edification. In the 
service of truth, which is everywhere only one, he subjects him- 
self to the most toilsome investigations about matters which have 
no immediate connection with the practical part of Christianity. 
He is a learned man, one to whom nothing is too small which 
can in any way promote the building up of science ; in little 
things he is exact, because his Christianity teaches him to be 
true also in what is least. He does not try (he did not need it) 
bv pious words and phrases, nor yet by depreciating judgments 
about the productions of learned men, to cover up his own want 
of knowledge ; he honours science even among those who are 
not Christians, even in his opponents, and makes use of every 
discovery, come whence it may.* He is also far from falsifying 
history, out of a mistaken zeal for the interests of Christianity, 
from beautifying what is hateful, from saying that the unholy is 
holy, and from covering with a veil the shadowy sides of the 
Christian life; with all his decision in favour of Christianity, he 
strives to be as just as possible to all the forms in which it has 
appeared. He endeavours to understand the doings of the 
enemies of Christianity and of the church, and in doing this to 
apologize for them so far as justice allows any palliation. And 
so he put before himself the office " of depicting the history of 
the church as a speaking evidence of the divine power of Chris- 
tianity, as a school of Christian experience, as a voice, sounding 
through all centuries, of edification, of doctrine, and of warning 
for all who will hear it." And this, he says, " was from my early 
days the leading aim of my life and my studies." 

Let us now come to a more close examination of this life and 
these studies. 

John August William Neander was of Jewish parentage, and 
was born at Gottingen the 16th of January, 1789. The larger 
part of his youth was spent at Hamburg, where he pursued his 
studies in the gymnasium, called "the Johanneum." In his 
youth he became a convert to the Christian faith, and afterwards 
pursued his academical studies in the year 1806 in Halle, conti- 
nuing them in Gottingen. Planck was his teacher in church 
history. In the year 1811 we find him as a "private teacher," 
and in the following year as " professor extraordinary" at Hei- 
delberg. Here he began his career as a writer in church history, 
and it was with a monograph upon the emperor Julian. Even 
in this work we encounter the peculiarity of Neander*s mode of 
viewing history. While the older orthodox theologians had been 
accustomed in this emperor to abominate the apostate and to 

• How open he is to the instructions he received from reviewers among the Ra- 
tionalists, may be seen, e. g., in his amiable confession about his relations to Von 
Colin, in the preface to the second edition of his Tertullian, p. x. 
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chime in with the invectives with which even the better fathers 
of the church, like Gregory of Nazianzum, had persecuted him 
from their point of view, and while on the other hand a great 
part of the later historians had let a sort of preference for him 
leak out only because he had turned his back upon Christianity, 
— Neander proposed to himself the fine task, and one fitted to 
the times, of endeavouring to understand this personage, partly 
as he was in himself, and partly in his relations to the times 
with which he had put himself in opposition. Neander is very 
far from misconceiving in Julian's character that strong religious 
impulse, which Strauss has recently stigmatized with the name 
of " Romanticism."* He estimates in a fitting way the predi- 
lection of the emperor, exalted even to fanaticism, for the va- 
nished religion of his fathers, that zeal which he showed in sacri- 
ficing to the gods under the open sky, even while the rain was 
pouring down, his enthusiasm for the Grecian mythology, rthich 
he tried to interpret as having a deeper significancy, and his 
efforts for the elevation of religion and morality. Only a noble 
nature can worthily estimate what is noble, wherever it is found. 
The unprejudiced historian is also frank enough to confess, that 
the condition of the church in those times was not adapted to 
overthrow the prejudices of the heathen against Christianity; 
he rather shows that an impartial view of its nature was made 
difficult in many ways by the misshapen forms into which it had 
grown. But he is not on this account blind to the faults of his 
hero. He does not disguise his vanity which often led him to 
acts of injustice, nor his giddiness of brain which perverted his 
view of the simple truths of Christianity. Thus he is neither a 
severe judge nor a senseless admirer, but puts before us simply 
the image of Julian with his virtues and his faults, in his relation 
to the times in which he lived and in his living connection with 
these times. 

Neander in his work on Julian had thus given evidence of his 
fitness for the writing of monographs ; and after he had entered 
upon his theological professorship at Berlin, he published in the 
year 1813 a second monograph : " Saint Bernhard and his 
Times." In this he makes a bold entrance into the heart of the 
middle ages. If in any one personage all the various blood- 
vessels, which run through the life of the middle ages, pulsate 
together, it is in this one man, in whose soul was living, as in 
perhaps no other, the ideal of that papacy to which the times 
were tending, who held in his hand all the threads of the eccle- 

* Der Romantiker auf dem Thron der Casaren oder Julian der Abtriinnige. 
Mannheim, 1847. The best thing in the book it its historical survey of the previous 
estimate of Julian's character. [This little work of Strauss runs a skilful and sarcastic 
parallel between Julian and the present king of Prussia.] 
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siastical movements, who combined hierarchical sentiments with 
an extreme reforming severity, deeply religious views of the 
world and of self with the finest knowledge of human nature 
and of the state of the church, who gave to monasticism a new 
impulse and breathed into the crusader a new enthusiasm, who 
judged himself first of all with the strictness with which he 
judged others, and who even in his lifetime was the impersona- 
tion of such saintliness as it seems hardly possible can be to any 
time more than an ideal hovering over it. How unsatisfactory 
had been the previous representations of this man, whom Luther 
had already placed so high ! How dubiously a Bayle speaks of 
him ! How wan and colourless is the image which Schrockh 
gives us of him 1 Spittler and Henke cannot indeed deny him 
their reverence, but they can all the less forgive him his stern 
demeanour towards Abelard, and upon this they lay the most 
stress. Hence, probably, Henke calls him " a morose and de- 
nunciatory preacher ." How now does Neander conceive of him ? 
As a spotless saint ? By no means. But he strives to under- 
stand him in connection with his times, and, what is still more, 
in connection with himself, with the inmost secrets of his per- 
sonal life. He described the internal characteristics of his 
remarkable life, which others had thought that they had done 
up with the vague category of " monastic asceticism and con- 
templation," with such depth of soul and fineness of spirit as 
was possible only to a nature as religious as was his. From that 
" intensive power" which came from Bernhardt life he sought 
to explain his influence upon the world ; and from this central 
point of view, without calling everything good, he interprets 
even his deficiencies, his ruggedness, his bard and seemingly 
unlovely conduct towards Abelard and the enemies of the hie- 
rarchy. He shows us also the reverse. He can understand an 
Abelard in his peculiarities as well as a Bernhard in his, and he 
brings before the eye of the observer these two great men in 
their struggle, repelling and completing each the other. And as 
he knows how to grasp the aetors in this great drama of history 
in those individual peculiarities which they gave not to them- 
selves and for which we are not to make them responsible, so, 
too, does he understand the times in which the drama is played. 
With what historical greatness he passes his judgment, for ex- 
ample, upon the crusades, when, in opposition to that belittling 
pedantry with which many criticise this romantic movement, he 
remarks : — " It was indeed a misconception to try to rob with 
violence and shedding of blood that abode from which peace was 
to be spread abroad over the human race ; those rude men did 
indeed relapse quickly from the devout feelings, which were not 
clear to themselves and had not penetrated their inmost life, 
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into outbreaks of wild passion and of sensuality. But still we 
can see the traces of man's elevated origin in that enthusiasm, 
directed towards what the senses cannot grasp, that seized hold 
of whole nations, in those extraordinary efforts for what is itself 
extraordinary. On the lowest stage, most untrue to the original 
nobility of the human race, stands that cold understanding 
which looks down upon such times with an aristocratic compas- 
sion, not because it is enthusiastic for the true reality, but be- 
cause that only appears to it to be real which is meanest among 
all vanities, because that which in such things is fairest seems to 
it to be insanity itself, and that is the working and daring for 
something which lives and has worth only in the hearts of 
men." 

Neander did not confine himself to the writing of mono- 
graphs upon remarkable individual characters. He also turned 
his researches to the History of Doctrines. In our general 
preliminary sketch we saw that the heretics had been by degrees 
Drought into the field of calm investigation, and that after 
Gottfried Arnold's unsuccessful attempts, the great Mosheim 
first gave more importance to this part of church history. But 
it did not stop here. Since the end of the eighteenth century, 
the History of Doctrines had become a science by itself; and, 
in connection with this, the heresies were no longer viewed as 
something single, isolated, and foreign. It began to be seen 
that, even though they were to be considered as disordered states 
of the body of the church, yet the history of these disorders 
was closely connected with the organism of the ecclesiastical 
life, and that even the historical unfolding of the pure doctrine, 
could only be understood in connection with its struggles with 
heresy ; that to understand the physiology of the church, we 
must also know its pathology. This must hold good, especially 
of the first age of the church, in which Christianity had to 
uphold its distinctive characteristics in conflict with the ancient 
religious systems; and when the relapse into Judaism, or a con- 
tinued adhesion to the form of the law, seemed as perilous as 
an abandonment to the fantastic influence of heathen mytho- 
logical speculations. Judaizing Ebionitism on the one side, and 
Paganizing Gnosticism on the other, were the antagonistic ten- 
dencies, opposed to each other, yet often strangely intermingled 
with each other, between which the religion of redemption was 
placed, and against which it had to contend. It lies on the 
surface, then, that a more profound insight into the nature of 
Gnosticism would greatly promote the study of the history of 
the church and its doctrines. Learned men had indeed before 
this given their attention to this remarkable phenomenon; par- 
ticularly Mosheim and the French Calvinist. Beausobre, in his 
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History of the Manichees. But they had only made a begin- 
ning, and given some hints for further study ; very much still 
remained obscure and uncertain. Neander, in his work pub- 
lished in 1818, " Genetic Development of the Principal Gnostic 
Systems," first treated this difficult subject in a comprehensive 
manner. Here he pointed out more definitely the sources of 
Gnosticism in Philo's ways of thinking, and in similar ten- 
dencies of the times ; he classified the various Gnostic groups 
of speculation, sometimes very divergent from each other, and 
he sketched the special systems more sharply than his prede- 
cessors. Without interpolating his own interpretations, or 
hastily constructing from assumed premises, what can only be 
investigated in a historical way, he has, to use his own expres- 
sion, " endeavoured to exhibit the Gnostic systems in such a 
manner, that the ideas which animated them should be seen to 
shine through of themselves." By this method he first revived 
an interest in the Gnostics ; he brought out into clear vision 
those ideas which were the soul of the systems, and which glim- 
mer through the fantastic web of their bold combinations, in 
which had been previously seen only the creations of a rude 
imagination, or allegories abandoned to arbitrary interpreta- 
tions. Without being himself a speculative theologian, he 
awakened by this book a more thorough interest in the specula- 
tive side of Christianity, than many others have done, who only 
stand upon his shoulders that they may thus more easily depre- 
ciate himself. 

After this work upon the Gnostics, Neander returned again 
with renewed love and vigour to biography, giving to the friends 
of church history, in the year 1821, his life of John Chrysostom. 

As his Bernhard had presented a picture of the middle ages 
in the West, so does his Chrysostom depict the oriental church 
of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century, the time of 
its flower. The life of the greatest orator of the ancient church, 
his first education in. the maternal house, his wider culture in 
the schools of the Greek rhetoricians, his abode among the 
monks, his efficiency as bishop in Antioch and in Constan- 
tinople, his conflicts here and there with the powers of the 
world and of the church, with heretics and. with orthodox, the 
persecutions he endured even to Us death, which overtook him 
in banishment — all this passes before our sight in simple and 
luminous narration. We become acquainted with the Christian 
thinker, the sacred orator, the man of prayer and of faith, in 
the different circumstances of his troubled and tried life ; we 
go. with him into the depths of Scripture, we hear the thunders 
of his vehement speech, while he chastises vice in high and low, 
without respect of persons ; we follow him again when in his 
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Homilies he unfolds so clearly and calmly the consolations of 
the Gospel, and the virtues of the Christian life, or when in his 
work on the Priesthood, he sketches for us the ideal of a Chris- 
tian priest, according to the conceptions of his times ; or, again, 
when he gives to Olympias, a rich widow, instructions in the 
exercise of charity. And there are, too, strewed through this 
monograph, so many special and thorough investigations upon 
the most difficult subjects, that the study of it will ever be a 
great gain to those who wish to be introduced to the classic 
period of the oriental church. 

Neander wished that the side-picture to Chrysostom in the 
occidental church, Augustine, might be executed by the hands 
of his friend, Twesten, — a wish which has not yet been fulfilled. 

The writings of Neander up to this time, especially his 
biographies of Julian, Bernhard and Chrysostom, had all been 
composed in such a manner that, excepting the learned disser- 
tations for the most part put into appendices, they could be 
read with interest by cultivated minds not theologically trained. 
His next work was also intended to advance the study of church 
history in wider circles. In 1822 he published his " Memora- 
bilia from the History of Christianity and of the Christian 
Life," a gift right fitted to the times ! It was very welcome to 
the newly-revived Christian feelings of the educated classes. 
Pictures, fresh and warm with life, are here brought before us : 
Christian men and women,. Christian institutions and states of 
society, are described to us with the hand of a master ; many 
costly deeds of self-sacrifice and of faithfulness are rescued from 
oblivion. How attractive are the descriptions given us in the 
third volume of the lives and acts of the heralds of our faith, of 
a Columba and a Gallus, and of Boniface and of Anschar ! and 
all this from the impression made by going to the original 
sources ; all this by one who himself had lived it all over with 
them, experienced it with them, felt it with them ! 

But we cannot linger upon these pictures. We next encounter 
another of his greater works, the fruit of elaborate investiga- 
tions, which forms a counterpart to his work on the Gnostics, 
that upon Tertullian, or as the author entitled it, " Antignos* 
ticus, the Spirit of Tertullian, and an Introduction to his 
"Writings, with Investigations in Archaeology and in the History 
of Doctrines." Berlin, 1 825. 

It was no slight thing to exorcise the mighty spirit of 
this child of Northern Africa. How few had known him, 
how few had understood him ! Tertullian, he who did not 
seek for the essence of things upon the surface but in 
the marrow, must always remain a riddle to that shallowness 
which likes to have everything so plain and straight, which, 
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because it shuns thinking, calls everything dark and obscure 
that it cannot see into at the first glance. What offence has 
been given by his "credo, quia absurdum est/' not mark- 
ing the irony with which he here, and in fact uncouthly enough, 
would despatch that common, worldly understanding which sets 
itself up as judge over the highest things ! Men have not been 
able to wonder enough about the coarseness of a theology 
which ascribes to God a body, not heeding what Tertullian 
meant by " body," and that is, a real, substantial essence, in 
opposition to that spiritualism which volatilizes the essence of 
God into an abstract idea. If any one, then Tertullian, is to 
be understood only in connection with his times and by means 
of the antagonism which he felt in his inmost soul to the Gnos- 
tic speculations. The ideality of Clement of Alexandria and of 
Origen may ever be more congenial with our modern conscious- 
ness than the Punic soul of Tertullian, clogged with sensuous 
images ; that dusky Montanism of his which makes him see in 
art only a lie, and his hatred to heretics and his hatred of phi- 
losophy may only repel us; his style, always wrestling for 
expression, may appear to us rough and rugged ; yet we are 
still obliged to say with Schwegler,* u with all his hatred of 
philosophy, Tertullian is assuredly not the worst thinker which 
the Christian church can count/' and we shall not find it far 
from the mark when Gfrorerf calls him the Tacitus of the 
youthful Christianity. We shall above all recognize the justice 
of Neander's description of the man, when after long and 
thorough study of him, he says, " Tertullian has acuteness and 
depth, dialectic skill, but no logical clearness or repose or order; 
he has a profound and productive soul, but not harmoniously 
cultivated. In him the power of feeling and of imagination 
prevailed over the power of forming clear conceptions ; his in- 
ward life, filled with Christianity, hastened before the develop- 
ment of the mere understanding. Tertullian had more, and 
what was higher, in his internal life, in feeling and in vision, 
than he was able to bring out in the form of definite concep- 
tions. A new inward world was opened to him by Christianity. 
Feelings and ideas struggled in his living and fiery soul, and he 
only wanted the fitting words in which to express them." J So 
much greater, then, is the merit of Neander in mastering this 
rough and not easily mastered material, in working into this 

* Der Montanismus und die christliche Kirche des zweiten Jahrhunderts. Tu- 
bingen, 1841. 

f Kircliengeschichte, I. s. 386. 

X We give this citation from the first edition, because we are following the 
chronological ordei. In the second edition, 1849, the expressions are altered, but 
not essentially. 

VOL. II. Z 
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inaccessible soul, and opening the passages and shafts which 
conduct to the hidden treasures of so rich a mind, obscure 
though it be. Such a work could be successfully achieved only 
by a persistent love, which is never weary in seeking out the 
truth, even where it is intertwined with error and overgrown 
with thorns. 

After all these immense preparatory labours, which of them- 
selves seem to surpass the power of any one man, Neander at 
length undertook a complete History of the Christian Church, 
in an extensive work, begun in the year 1825, and carried on 
in the second division of the fifth volume, or the tenth part of 
the whole work, to the second half of the era of the Middle 
Ages, when death took him away from its further continuation 
and completion. 

You will not expect me to give even a sketch of this, the chief 
work of Neander. What has now been said, may suffice to 
show in what spirit he treated of Church History. Before 
summing up, as is appropriate to the occasion, our final judg- 
ment in respect to Neander as a church historian, I must speak 
concisely of the other works which he produced during the pub- 
lication of his Church History. 

The history of the apostolic age, which, taken strictly, does 
not belong to proper church history, is still the foundation of 
that history. Neander felt that those who had been led by him 
to a living comprehension of church history, must be desirous to 
know his views respecting that primitive form of Christianity 
from which all its later states had sprung ; he owed them an 
account of his historical understanding of Christianity itself in 
its very origin. The questions here involved, were additionally 
pressing, because the historical basis of Christianity seemed to 
be made tottering by that destructive criticism which had put 
in its lever precisely in this place. It was natural to expect that 
Neander would have first written the history of the Founder of 
Christianity ; but he preferred to get at the point of departure, 
by going on in an ascending line up the course of the history, 
and he first published his " History of the Planting and 
Guidance of the Christian Church by the Apostles," Hamburg, 
1832, in two volumes, as a supplement to his Church History, 
though complete in itself. He did not here intend to give a 
complete history of the apostolic age, but only so much as is set 
forth in the title itself, that is, an account of the establishment 
and direction of the Christian church by the apostles. 

In his monographs, Neander had already admirably described 
the apostolical men of later times, by transferring himself, as it 
were, into their internal life, by feeling with them what they 
had felt; and so, too, as an historical psychologist, it was of the 
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first importance for him in this work, also to take the psycholo- 
gical point of view, and to have a living knowledge of the very 
soul of a Peter, a John, and a James, and, above all, of the 
grand peculiarities of a Paul. And in these psychological 
glimpses were given, so to speak, the stars that were to guide 
him in the difficult and thorny path through which he was to 
walk. Neander is not of the number of those who would go 
round, or set aside by a dogmatical asseveration, the difficulties 
which occur in the scriptures of the New Testament. In the 
preface to his book, he openly avows that he cannot agree with 
those who think they render a service to the truth, by leaving 
everything as of old, or rather by bringing back the condition 
of theology to the state in which we find it in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. "The word of God, indeed,- which is 
designed to make everything new with a perfectly rejuvenating 
power," remains for him eternal : but " the differences of philo- 
sophical statement" ought not on that account to disturb the 
fellowship of faith. " The coming forth of opposing tendencies 
is," he says, " unavoidable in our times of crisis, and it is far 
better than the death-like coldness and the dead uniformity 
that preceded it. On the other hand, he appreciates the pious 
zeal and solicitude of those who are made fearful by these 
critical attempts, and he is very far from ascribing to them 
sinister motives and intentions as was often done with bitter 
passion by the other party. But yet he could not, for their 
aakes, be kept from continuing his Labours, with his best know- 
ledge and conscience, even with the knowledge that his criticism, 
mild and sparing as it was, would be to them a rock of offence. 
And now, at the time that the Life of Jesus by Strauss, had 
called forth that universal excitement, not only in theological and 
ecclesiastical circles, but also in the highest as well as the lowest 
classes of society, of which we all still have a lively remem- 
brance, now exactly the right point of time had come for 
Neander, now was the time for him also to exhibit the " Life of 
Jesus Christ, in its Historical Connections and in its Historical 
Development." This work was published in 1837. Neander 
did not engage in this work without the tenderest reverence, 
and not without devout scruples. In the preface, he calls to 
mind a word of Herder's to Lavater, when the latter had ex- 
horted him to a similar undertaking, " Who, after John, would 
venture to write the life of Christ ?" He also mentions a con- 
fession of Anna Maria von Schurmann, that such an under- 
taking seemed as if one were to paint the sun with a coal, and 
that the life of a Christian is the best image of the life of 
Christ. And yet he attempted the task, for his doubts were 
outweighed by the necessity now so deeply felt, of making as it 

z2 
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were really present to us, the historically realized ideal of a life 
both divine and human, and of doing this from the point of 
view of that stage of development in life and science, to which 
we have attained ; "for the image of Christ is not one which is 
rejuvenated yesterday or to-day, but it is still always rejuve- 
nated with the race itself, and it infuses into the decaying world 
a new, heaven-aspiring, and youthful energy. 

When Neander put his hand to this work, he was very con- 
scious that he would not satisfy all. He says, " I shall not be 
thought right by the hyper-critics who make sacred history a 
prey to the arbitrary and subjective notions of a rationalizing, 
sophistical, and trifling acumen, nor yet by those who imagine 
that all criticism, or at least all criticism on internal grounds, 
is a matter of suspicion. Both these tendencies have this in 
common, that they are in conflict with a sound love of truth, 
with a truth-loving conscience, and that they are both foes to a 
healthful progress. I am convinced that impartial criticism, as 
applied to all that is given us in the form of historical tradition 
in the scriptural documents, is not in contradiction with that 
childlike faith, without which, neither Christianity nor a Chris- 
tian theology is possible. On the contrary, it is only as we have 
such faith that we can receive that real consecration of a sancti- 
fied mind, without which nothing in theology can prosper, and 
that real acuteness which looks into the depths of truth." It is 
not for us to decide how far Neander, in his " Life of Jesus," 
has met the just claim of criticism, nor how far he has solved 
the acknowledged difficulties. It holds true here, if anywhere, 
in magnis voluisse sat est. 

As Neander had thus ascended backward from the History of 
the Church to the life of its Pounder, so too he sent out before- 
hand single preliminary works bearing upon that later period of 
church history which still remained to be written out in its 
completeness. Upon the history of the Reformation, including 
the lives of the reformers themselves, it is remarkable that (so 
far at least as I am aware) he has left us nothing ;* in his casual 
writings, however, he has given us traits from the life of the 
" holy " John Huss, as an evidence that the truly evangelical 
spirit is always similar in its workings. This was written in 
1819.f He has also singled out two men from the times of the 
Reformation, little known before, or at least misunderstood and 

* A short essay upon Melancthon, composed just before his death, has since been 
published in Piper's Evangelical Calendar for 1851, p. 196 seq. 

f In his Gelegenheitschriften, 3rd ed. Berlin, 1829, s. 217. With this may be 
compared " Erinnerungen an Marco Antonio Flaminio und das Auf keimen der Refor- 
mation in Italien," see his work " Das Eine und Mannigfaltige des christlichen 
Lebens," Berlin, 1840, p. 111. 
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falsely judged, George Wicel,* and Theobald Thamer.f The 
first of these, disgusted with the altercations in the Protestant 
church, went back to the Catholics ; the latter, who ended by 
taking the same step, belonged to men who, like Schwenkfela, 
Sebastian Franck, and others, wished to substitute a mystical 
and speculative religion of reason for the positive revelation, on 
which account Neander describes him as a representative and 
predecessor of some modern tendencies. One of the last essays 
which came from the pen of Neander shows us the freedom of 
sduI and large historical sense with which he could pass judg- 
ment upon those modern spiritual tendencies which have sprung 
up in our century. It is a short contemplation upon the last 
half century in its relation to present times, which appeared in 
the " Journal for Christian Science and Christian Life/' edited 
by him in conjunction with Julius Miiller, Nitzsch, and others. 
How finely he there conceives the office of Schleiermacher, how 
mild and friendly his judgment of De Wette ! 

It would extend our essay beyond all proper bounds to men- 
tion all the smaller treatises, programms, casual writings and 
prefaces, in which this unwearied investigator now kindled a 
new light and now revived a beneficent recollection, or if we 
were to point out how the new editions of his works were im- 
proved and often wholly recast.}: What we have said may be 
sufficient to give us so much of a picture of what he accom- 
plished as a church historian in comparison with earlier writers, 
that on the basis of this picture we shall be in a condition to 
bring to its close the office we proposed to ourselves, and to sum 
up in conclusion Neander's merits as a church historian. 

From our sketch of Neander's writings, we shall be convinced 
of the truth of what Nitzch expressed in his funeral oration 
upon the departed, that " Neander was raised up and conse- 
crated by the Lord for the great work of reviving the theology 
of church history." It remains for us to separate this posi- 
tion into its individual elements, and to name the prominent 
qualities which make Neander pre-eminent as a Church His- 
torian. 

To begin with his learning ; there are few who can here be 
placed on an equality with him. Few have studied the original 
sources as did he — have read so much and retained it so well in 
memory, that they could wander like him among all the past 
forms of the church with an ever wakeful eye. Neander never 

* Das Eine und Mannigfaltige, s. 167. 

f PublUhed a: Berlin in 1842. 

% Of his historical essays we may mention those upon Pascal, Baxter, Wilber- 
force, Oberlin and others. His work on Tertulian was entirely re-.vritten in the 
new edition. 
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made a parade with citations ; but in the very way in which he 
quotes, we see that he only needed to put his hand into the 
great treasury, and that it willingly opened itself to him as 
often as he wanted to verify his statements. And not only in 
the originals was he at home, but also in the works written 
upon them in ancient and in later times, by German, English, 
French and Dutch authors. Classical as well as biblical litera- 
ture aided him in his investigations; and especially was the 
consummate exegete a help to the church historian.* Sut it is 
not his learning alone which made Neander to be the first 
church historian of his times, f the renewer and restorer of this 
science. 

With his learning was combined a sound and sober criticism, 
such a simple and calm observation of the facts, as finds no 
pleasure in artificial and fanciful combinations. With the dis- 
ciplined eye of the historical investigator, he looked over the 
conjunctions of events; by a sure tact he found what was 
similar and what was mutually dependent, and judged accord- 
ing to the law of reciprocal action, without wandering off into 
long-drawn and pragmatic discourse. But his proper greatness 
did not consist even in this. In acuteness, others may excel him ; 
he himself put forth no claims to being very acute ; he speaks 
in warning terms about that acuteness which is so acute that it 
becomes crotchetty.J 

Is it then the genius which he displays in his treatment of 
history which has won for him the wreath ? If by genius, we 
mean that which is brilliant, which is pointed with wit, which 
glitters and glimmers, which excites constant surprise by quick 
and light flashes of thought, which carries us into transports, 
which will not let us be at peace for the ideas it forces and 
piles upon us, stroke after stroke, we can easily find authors of 
much greater genius than Neander. The spirit of a real genius 
does indeed impress upon Neander's writings the stamp which 
marks their value; but it is not the self-made, pretentious, 
and narrow spirit of the individual, nor yet the so-called spirit 
of the times ; but that spirit which has grown to be what it is, 
which has drawn its stores from history, which has been 
nourished and ripened by the rays of that sun that shines 
through history, and thus been strengthened in its very roots, 



* Neander's exegetical lectures were not less esteemed by the students than those 
he gave on church history, and it may well be said that in this department too be 
formed a school. 

f No intelligent person will think that we mean by this an absolute principality. 
The Latin would express it, facile prittceps. 

X In his Preface to the Life of Jesus, p. xii.; " vorder Scharfe, die allm scbarf, 
schartig wird." 
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that is the spirit which breathes upon us, beneficent as the 
morning air, from the writings of Neander. Or, in other 
words, that which gives Neander, as a writer, such a hold 
upon our inmost soul, is not so much what men call genius, 
as it is his moral and religious, his completely Christian, cha- 
racter. Character is what makes the historian; it is neces- 
sary to his greatness. Let us analyze the elements of this cha- 
racter. 

It is first of all truthfulness, which fills us with high reve- 
rence for an historian, a truthfulness which is true in little 
things also, which esteems nothing lightly, which follows after 
truth in all its traces, and rests not till it comes to its grounds. 
To this truthfulness is added in him real humility of soul ; 
that kind of self-denial which seeks not its own, but what is of 
God ; and what is of Go'd, is that which is real, which is ob- 
jective, eternal and abiding in history. This humility knows 
how4o descry the essential things in that spirit which moves 
the times ; it knows how to see the guidance of God in the 
affairs of men. To want to know everything better and to 
make everything better than history knows it, and than history 
has made it ; to be master and critic of history in the sense of 
the incumbents of the lifted-up chairs of modern wisdom, is 
foreign to such real humility of soul ; and where its judgment 
is announced it is ever modest and just, conditioned and justi- 
fied by history itself. To such truthfulness and humility love 
comes as a companion, to illuminate and perfect the character. 
And so the historian is not cold and heartless towards history, 
but enters with sympathy into the states he is called to examine 
and to exhibit. It is a love which does not, indeed, cover up 
shame with its proverbial mantle, but even where its office is 
to uncover it, it does it with forbearance, pointing to the balsam 
which history, like nature, has always ready for its own wounds. 
It is only such love, too, which is capable of inspiring in others 
an enthusiasm for history ; it excites sympathy, where a fleet- 
ing and worldly sense becomes soon weary : it casts new light 
upon whole groups of events which the learned dullness of cen- 
turies has passed by without notice ; for in history it does not 
seek for dissipation of mind, but for collectedness ; it does not 
seek to be amused and entertained, but to be edified and taught. 
It is not in the storm of excited passions alone that it finds its 
element, but in the quiet fields of nobility and goodness, where 
is the salt of earth. 

With all this we do not mean to say that Neander has real- 
ized the ideal of a church historian in all respects in equal 
measure ; for what mortal could do this ? Some qualities of 
the historian are shaped less consummately in him than in 
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others. Directing his eye chiefly to the inward life, it was 
perhaps less acute in looking at the worldly side of church his- 
tory. Unsuspicious himself, the movings of human passion in 
its subtler currents and windings remained to him unknown ; 
and hence he did not feel himself called upon to trace them 
out. The web of ecclesiastical politics has been seen through 
by others with greater dexterity of soul, for he stood remote 
in most cases from political life.* And there is another side 
of history which also seems to have been less familiar to him, 
what we may call its sesthetical, its artistic element. Neander 
did not indeed belong to those Puritans who renounce Christian 
&rt altogether. But his simple, introspective nature, which 
made him neglectful of the fairness of external forms even in 
his personal intercourse, was not fitted to estimate, with the 
vision of an artist, the structure of the church in its architec- 
tural proportions, as it rises up before the eye of the imagi- 
native observer. Thus, though he brought the long misun- 
derstood middle ages again to honour, by going into the depths 
of its mystical visions, and showing that characters like Bern- 
hard and Saint Francis are to be measured by another stand- 
ard than that of the " vulgar rationalism >" f yet others have 
had a more open eye and a more living sensej for the grand 
poetry there is in the ecclesiasticism of the middle ages, as it 
comes out in the struggles of the hierarchy with the imperial 
power, in the various orders of clergy and of knights, in the 
pomp of the mass and the ritual, in the festivals of the saints, 
and which has built for itself a memorial that survives all 
storms in those gigantic cathedrals, with their profound, sym- 
bolical significancy. It is, indeed, hazardous when the sense for 
these things becomes so predominant, as is the case with Hurter 
in his life of Innocent III., that the real essence of Chris- 
tianity, the worship of God in spirit and in truth, retires be- 
hind the scenery of ecclesiasticism. Yet, still historical science 
in its perfection ought to be able to catch, in the living mirror 
of imagination, the most various impressions from all times, to 
body forth the past with artistic freedom, to create it as it were 
anew, and to breathe a fresh life into states of society which 
long since vanished away, without being dazzled by their en- 

* Gfrorer goes to the opposite extreme; he has a great predilection for the web of 
intrigue and chicanery, and leaves the religious agencies unnoticed, e.g. in what be 
says about the Gotlschalk controversy in his History of the Carlovingians. 

f It is unfortunate that Neander's intention of giving us a detailed account of the 
Life of St. Francis (vide Piper's Evangel. Kalender, Vorrede s. v.) cannot be carried 
into execution. 

I To Hase belongs the credit of having first exemplified clearly this side of church 
history, which is now also treated by several other authors in a spirited and intelli- 
gent manner. 
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chantments. This is that union of poetry with history, which 
these later times have striven to attain.* 

Neander* s deficiency in the perception of artistic forms has 
manifestly had an influence upon his style. The maxim holds 
true of him, if of anybody, le stile c'est Vhomme. As he was 
careless in his habits of life, so too in his style. The spirit of 
the man does indeed betray itself everywhere, and shines out 
wonderfully in glorious utterances, which take hold of us all the 
more deeply, because they are the unsought expression of his 
lovely soul. But though a simple and unadorned discourse is 
more attractive to the unperverted sense, than that finical and 
high-seasoned mannerism which many, alas ! call style, yet there 
is still unquestionably a genuine historical style, which, by its 
plastic simplicity, its nervous conciseness, and its masterly 
strokes of delineation, brings out before the soul the images 
of history, better than can our daily speech. And such an 
historical style as Ranke, for example, has the mastery of, is 
wanting in some measure in Neander. Narration and investi- 
gation, negotiations and delineations, go on in the same tone, 
in the same attitude, almost without rise or fall of cadence, 
without light and shade. He lingers upon some favourite 
subjects with a prolixity which is in marked contrast with other 
portions ; and he often fails in giving a good general outline, 
and in the skilful distribution of his materials. In the artistic 
treatment of the materials those might easily surpass him who 
are far his inferiors in wealth of knowledge, in thoroughness of 
investigation, in profoundness of historical character. Others 
perhaps find that he is deficient in other things. Thus the 
speculative school of philosophy has denied to him the title of a 
scientific man, because he would not ascend with them to the 
heights of a philosophy, which constructs history by means of 
a priori ideas, or at any rate considers it only as the form 
through which the " immanent idea " is moving according to 
the trichotomy of the Hegelian logic. But we frankly confess 
that we see in this one of the merits of Neander. He has kept 
to what he so often declared should be the highest law in the 
case, and that is, that historical facts are not to be looked at 
through the " dim and borrowed* glasses of the schools," but 
with a free and unperverted vision. And he was not wanting 
in the higher consecration which science can receive, in that 
which we may call the ideal view of history. On the contrary, 

* As Neander was not directly attracted by the beautiful as such, so he was less 
repelled by what lacks beauty than are those in whom fancy and wit predominate. 
Even in the caricatures of saints, he seeks and finds something saint-like, without 
feeling the temptation of letting the shadows be seen along side of the light in these 
grotesque forms. Cf. his Preface to the second edition of Tertullian, p. si. 
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he refers all the individual and manifold events to a higher idea 
which lies at the basis of the passing phenomena. Only this is 
not a philosophical category, brought from without and applied 
to history, but it is the truly "immanent idea" of history, and 
by this we mean an idea dwelling in the very life of history and 
moving it onward ; it is the heart, the very soul of history ; it 
is, to speak the very word, it is the Spirit of the Lord, whose 
influence and efficiency Neander strives to trace, with a soul 
allied thereto, and which he seeks to get possession of in the 
same measure in which he gives himself up to it in humility 
and self-forgetfulness. Neander's historical sense was especially 
repelled by two tendencies ; the one the speculative tendency 
which makes everything just as it thinks it should be by means 
of a priori laws ; the other the false and dead orthodoxy of the 
letter, which limits everything by some positive, ecclesiastical 
form, which misunderstands, and, were it possible, would stop 
the flow of history. Both these appeared to him to be forms of 
an unwarrantable scholasticism, which scoffs at the divine power 
there is in history, and, mild as he was in his usual judgments, 
he would speak as if irritated or bitter, when the one or the 
other of these tendencies tried to get the upper hand. 

The services which Neander rendered to Church History are 
not exhausted with his writings. The living word, by which he 
worked as a teacher, the encouragement, the excitement, the 
guidance he imparted by his instructive personal intercourse, 
these things can be truly estimated only by those who had a 
part in them. How many have sat at his feet, and been won 
by him first and perhaps for always to the study of the history 
of the church ; and this, too, in addition to the great multitude 
of those whose hearts were awakened by him for the practical 
service of the church and led in the way of salvation for them- 
selves and for others ! Neander*s school is wide-spread ; and 
where in later times has any talent shown itself in the sphere of 
historical theology that did not pass directly through this school 
at least in part ? From this school have sprung whole branches 
of church history, especially that of the monograph, which in 
the last three decennia has borne such fair fruits. Some whole 
sides of the life of the church* as the History of Missions in its 
separate portions, the History of Christian Morals and Manners, 
of benevolent activity, and the history of the Internal, Spiritual 
Life of the Church, were first brought out by him into a clear 
light and woven into the web of ecclesiastical history. But the 
departed one has given us in his own life the most admirable 
addition to the History of the Church ; for Neander's appearance 
is, as has been well remarked, the appearance of a Father of the 
Church for the church of the nineteenth century. Not only 
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will his name be named with those of the great church histo- 
rians, with the names of a Mosheim and a Planck/ and in many 
things above them; but as a theologian for our later times 
Neander is to be reckoned in the number of those who have 
understood their time and have laboured for it, in a purifying, 
quickening and reconciling spirit. 

Schleiermacher, De Wette, Neander. Yes, these three, now 
gone from us, (whom I name before all others because I have 
the singular happiness of owing to them more than others my 
own theological character,) Schleiermacher, De Wette and 
Neander,* once united as colleagues in one of the principal 
universities of Germany, each great in his way, each helping 
to complete the other's. They abide no longer with us, and the 
coming generation of theologians can now only look up to their 
illustrious forms as we gaze upon the heroes of the times of our 
fathers. They will reverence in them, if they be not unthankful, 
the founders of a new form of theology, of a theology which, it 
is to be hoped, will neither be circumscribed by the old 
bondage of the letter, nor yet let itself be forced back from its 
positive foundations by the pretensions of that tendency of the 
times which sets itself in a hostile attitude to Christianity. 
These three names will shine in the firmament of theological 
science, as long as an unprejudiced examination of Scripture 
shall form the basis of theological science — so long as a sound 
philosophy, not snatched from the air, but taken from the 
inmost nature of man and purified by revelation, shall remain 
the companion of theology, and so long as true and living 
historical investigations shall bring the present and the primitive 
times of Christianity together and shall mediate between them. 

The last words with which Neander separated from his friends 
and from the world were the words, " Good night." Oh ! that 
no bitter irony may turn this simple wish of a pure heart into 
an evil omen ! Oh ! that that night may never break in upon 
us which shall obscure to our vision the brightness of this three* 
fold star, that night of barbarism, in which the powers of 
darkness shall interlock their hands in the covenant between 
superstition and unbelief ! 

* The putting them together is not an empty phrase. That these three theolo- 
gians were very different, even in essential matters ; that there was between 
Neander and De Wette for a long time an estrangement which began to be adjusted 
only in the last part of their lives, could be unobserved only by a blind man. But 
none the less may we regard each in his way as breaking the path for later times. 
That in which all three agreed negatively was in the protest against all unjustified 
re-action in the sphere of theological science, the preservation of their independence 
against this or that form of dogmatism. But still more emphasis is to be laid upon 
the community of the three on the positive basis of finding the only ground of salvation 
in Christ. Sufficient evidence of this could be cited, were it necessary, from the 
writings of all of them. 
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No ! far from us be this thought ! Rather will we direct our 
eyes, as a worthy close of this solemn hour, to the prophecy 
which the deceased uttered at the end of the preface to his Life 
of Jesus : " We stand/' he says, " on the boundaries between 
an old- and between a new world, which wjll be called into 
existence by that Gospel which is ever old and ever new. For 
the fourth time there is preparing a new epoch of life for the 
human race by means of Christianity ; and therefore can we, 
in every respect, only labour in preparation for the times of that 
new creation, in which, after the regeneration in life and in 
science, men shall proclaim with new and fiery tongues the 
great works of God." 



Art. VI.— OP THE NATURE AND KINDS OF THE 
SOUNDS OF SPEECH AS A PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BASIS FOR GRAMMAR. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HUPFELD, BY PROF. GEORGE 
R. BLISS, UNIVERSITY OF LEWISBURG, PA. 

. § 1. Mechanism of the Organs of Speech. 

Human speech, as an outward phenomenon (apart from the 
operations of the mind which give rise to it), is a mechanical 
function of certain corporeal organs. Its sounds belong in 
general to that class which are produced by the passage of a 
current of air through an orifice or a hollow body. They arise 
from the passage of the breath out of the lungs through the 
throat and mouth. The first of these, therefore, is in a manner 
the matter of which speaking sounds are formed (the real 
principle), the two latter the instruments or organs by which 
they are executed (the formal principle). These latter, which 
first require our more particular attention, together form a 
passage corresponding in structure throughout to that of a wind 
instrument, the throat and cavity of the mouth respectively to 
the mouth-piece and tube. In each of the two parts, again, 
distinct sections must be discriminated, each having its special 
functions. 

1. The throat or rather the larynx (the upper end of the 
throat or trachea, with the rest of which we are not concerned) 
is a hollow vessel consisting of several cartilages, in which we 
note the following parts. (1) In the middle, a lengthened, 
narrow aperture or cleft, the glottis, whose lower orifice com- 
municates with the trachea, its upper with the. mouth. This is 
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that, properly, which answers to the mouth-piece in the wind 
instrument. (2) On the inner edges of the glottis, two tense 
elastic ligaments, the voice-bands or glottis-bands (whose vibra- 
tions accompany the voice). (3) Over the glottis, an upright, 
flexible and somewhat oval-shaped cartilage, the lid of the glottis 
or epiglottis, which rests its outer convex surface against the 
tongue, while the inner concave side faces the glottis so that 
in swallowing it is bent over by the tongue and covers it.* 

2. The mouth presents a more complex mechanism in which 
two organs always unite in one function. Chief parts to be 
noticed are, within, the cavity of the mouth and its parallel the 
tongue, that the passive, this the active member ; without, the 
mouth-flaps or lips which open and shut the mouth. More 
minutely, we distinguish, proceeding forward, the following 
places or pairs of organs. (1) The root of the tongue (/3acn£ 
ri/c yXcSo-aqc) on one side, and on the other the epiglottis 
together with the fauces (palate, velumpalati) against which it 
leans. (2) The back of the tongue (its upper surface) and the 
roof of the mouth. (3) The tip of the tongue and the upper row 
of teeth or the gum lying above them. (4) The two rows of 
teeth which like palisades [Ipjco? oSovtwv] enclose the mouth. 
Finally, (5) The lips covering the two rows of teeth, as the 
folding doors of the mouth. Of these (2) (4) are secondary to 
(1) (3) leaving three chief organs, the root of the tongue, its tip 
(with the corresponding parts of the roof of the mouth) and the 
lips. Besides these the nostrils must be taken into account as 
side passages and sounding-board of the mouth. 

Remark. — While the oral cavity corresponds in general, as 
was said, to the tube of the wind instrument, both in structure 
and design (viz. the carrying forward and resonance of the 
tones, § 3), the active member in the former, the tongue dis- 
tinguishes it from all artificial instruments of sound, which have 
merely passive cavities, and gives occasion to the characteristic 
peculiarity of human speech.f 

3. The instruments just described, throat and mouth, may 
be either passive or active with reference to the air streaming 
through them. The former, when they offer it a free course, 
serving merely as a channel ; the latter, when they present some 
hindrance to its passage. The throat, however, can oppose 
such hindrance only in a passive manner, by contracting the 
glottis so that the breath must pass with a degree of force; the 
mouth, on the contrary, does this actively whenever its coupled 

* Comp. Liskovius, Theorie der Stirome. Leipz. 1814 (with plates). S. 9 — 16. 
f Hence, perhaps, in many languages, named from the tongue (ftt^/i 7*wo > a l 
lingua, langne, &c.) T 
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organs meet and intercept the breath. Only the mouth, there- 
fore, is capable of a proper activity, the throat of a barely passive 
effort, and henoe we may call this the feminine, that the masculine 
organ of speech, designations which will be illustrated by our 
consideration of the sounds* 

§ 2. Division and Classification of Speaking-sounds. 

Whenever the instruments which we have described become 
active during the passage of the breath, speaking-sounds are 
produced, or the elements of human speech. These fall at 
once into two chief classes, having reference to the two main 
organs or passage-points of the breath, the throat and mouth. 
Thus the more passive the organs, the more undeveloped and 
imperfect the sound ; and the greater their activity and co-ope- 
ration, the more complete and thoroughly organised is the sound. 
In regard to this three cases are possible. The organs may be 
either both passive, or one active and the other passive, or both 
active. In the first case, when both throat and mouth continue 
passive, i. e. stand open in such a way that the air can pass 
without meeting resistance anywhere, there arises a perceptible 
breathing. This is the lowest step in the formation of sound, 
not properly a sound as yet, but only the preparation, the 
attempt at a sound; still it was embraced in the original 
alphabet as a proper element of speech, and furnished according 
to the degree of its strength with a twofold sign, the weaker of 
which in later alphabets is lost. In the second case, when one 
of the organs becomes active, i. e. offers some resistance to the 
breath, we first obtain tangible elements of speech. If it is the 
throat which exerts itself by contracting the glottis so that 
the breath in passing is first forcibly compressed, and then, 
expanding in the open cavity of the mouth, is made to vibrate 
in all its parts, there arises a clear voice or tone, falling distinctly 
on the ear, commonly called a voice-sound or vowel (vocalis). 
If, on the other hand, the mouth alone is active, while some 
pair of the organs mentioned § 1 meet together and intercept 
and compress the air issuing from the now quiet (not sounding) 
throat, i. e. articulate, an obscure sound is formed, which first 
becomes distinct when joined to one of the former kind, a soft 
noise, most appropriately called articulation.* Sounds of this 
sort, being distinctly audible only in connection with vowels, 
are called joint-sounds (consonantes), while the vowels, as clear in 
themselves, are independent sounds (sonantes). Both stand in 
the same opposition to each other as the organs and operations 

* So SiW. de Sacy, Grammaire, Arab. § 1, who well characterises the sounds of 
both kinds. 
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by which they are produced (§ 1), and are in a strict sense 
elements (elementa, as the letters are called in Latin), i. e. the 
primary matter of speech. The vowels are the feminine, i. e. 
material, positive, the consonants the masculine, i. e. formal, 
negative element, as it regards not only the sonorousness, but 
also their grammatical and etymological character. The vowels 
render speech clear and sonorous, while the consonants limit 
and give support to the tones which would otherwise flow away 
in an endless, confused succession. Those are the moveable, 
flowing, these the fixed, combining element; those the light, 
these the shadow ; those the flesh and blood, these the skeleton 
of the body of speech; those represent more the individual 
sensation, these more the universal conception; in a word, 
those give beauty, fulness, life to language, these give it outline, 
comprehension, strength.* It is implied in the very idea of an 
element, that it is of itself only a half-complete speaking sound, 
requiring the other as its complement. This necessity is met 
in the third case above mentioned, by the co-operation of both 
organs. Here the tone proceeding from the throat is accom- 
panied by a compression of the oral organs (articulation), and so 
an articulate tone is formed in which vowel and consonant 
blend together and their opposition melts into a higher unit. 
In this manner first arises an entire, perfect (individualised) 
sound, and the syllable is accordingly to be regarded not as a 
twofold, but a single organic sound.f When several such arti* 
culated sounds are combined, through the fusing power of the 
Accent, into the unity of a conception, a higher vocal-whole is 
produced, an articulate word, in which the syllables form the 
members and joints (articuli). Words, again, link themselves 
together into a sentence, sentences into periods, &c, and the 
coherent discourse thus becomes a membered body, i. e, a body 
composed of syllables, words, sentences, &c, united as if by 
joints. This is the meaning of the appropriate, old designation, 
articulate discourse, by which from the fxipoiric av&pwicoi of 
Homer, the peculiarity of human speech as distinguished from 

* Comp. A. W. Schlegel, Wettsbreit der Sprachen in the Athenaum 1 B, reprinted 
in bis critical writings 1 B. S. 179 ff. 194 ff.— Bockh in Daub and Creutzer's Studien 
4. B. S. 376. — The Rabbins also have much to say of this distinction, which they 
commonly express by calling the vowels the soul (i. e. the moveable living), the 
consonants the body (i. e. the fixed), part of language, a distinction which certainly ii 
more striking in the Semitish than the Japhetish languages. 

f So it was evidently regarded in the oldest oriental mode of writing, where not 
separate consonants and vowels, but syllables (of the simplest form, consonants 
united with the primitive vowel a, as ba, ga, da, &c), hence not elements but individual 
units of sound are denoted. Comp. the author's Heb. Gram., § 11, 1. And it may 
now be safely assumed that no original language of either the Semitish or Japhetish 
stock exhibits roots consisting of a mere vowel or consonant. Where this appears to 
be the case, one element is lost. 
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the vowel-tones of animals and musical instruments, has been 
expressed. 

§ 3. Of the Vowels. 

For the formation of a vowel three things are requisite: 
1. That air should issue from the lungs; 2. that the glottis 
should be so far contracted that the air can only make its way 
through with a degree of force and vibration ; 3. that the re- 
sultant tone should be carried forward through the mouth, 
shaped to its appointed form, and sent out in front. The first 
of these, the emission of the air, takes place either with a light, 
scarcely perceptible pressure on the epiglottis, or with a stronger 
thrust from the depths of the chest — serving, perhaps, to open a 
way for the air into the mouth, or it may be only a sigh, as it 
were, occasioned by the exertion necessary to set the throat in 
action. One or other of these precedes every vowel pronounced 
with a fresh opening of the mouth, i. e. every vowel commencing 
a new vocal whole, whether word or syllable, and furnishes it a 
basis. When a preceding consonant furnishes this basis, it is 
therefore naturally wanting ; and generally in medial sounds it 
is perceptibly weakened; hence easily swallowed up, and in 
many languages, as the Greek, is here entirely obliterated. 
This is indicated by the so-called breathing-letters (breathings, 
spiritus, hiatus) which appear in the Semitish mode of writing 
in their integrity, with a twofold power (N and n) and in all 
parts of the word, in medial and final as well as initial sounds ; 
but which in the later alphabets have suffered detriment in 
various ways. On the second condition above mentioned, the 
contraction of the glottis, and the consequent vibration of the 
air, depends the clear sound [Klang] of the vowels. If the 
opening is too wide, a mere breathing only is produced, and this 
under the other conditions of speaking gives rise to the whisper, 
a colourless shadow of loud speech. In the third place, finally, 
the mouth though merely passive discharges a twofold function 
of essential importance : 1. By carrying forward the tone origi- 
nating in the throat to the air without, it gives it resonance and 
clearness. Without this, led off through the nose, it would 
amount only to an obscure, muttering (jivpwv) tone. Let the 
nostrils also be closed, and nothing is heard but a dull, stifled 
grunt. 2. By means of the different form of its opening (expan- 
sion or contraction) the mouth occasions the distinction between 
clear and obscure tones, that is, the distinction of vowels in 
speech, which is here the main subject of our investigations. 
To direct ourselves aright amid the multitude of different vowels, 
we must advert to the positions of the mouth in pronouncing 
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them, and distinguish the primary from the secondary posi- 
tions. 

1. When the mouth is opened in such a way that the tongue 
rests quietly on the lower jaw, and all the other organs likewise 
he perfectly still and passive-— which we may call its normal 
opening, or normal position — and therefore the tone from the 
throat streams forth freely, without the slightest interference of 
the organs of the mouth, there arises a pure throat-tone, in this 
view the purest and most original of the vowels, the vowel a.* 
It is neither clear nor obscure, but both (somewhat as the light 
shows no distinction of colours, yet contains in itself the ground 
of such a distinction), and is therefore not indicated in the 
original Semitish alphabet and the Dewanagari, but is added in 
pronunciation to every letter. It may appropriately be called 
the original vowel. From this its Normal Position the mouth 
can depart in two ways; either by expansion (extension in 
breadth, diductio, dilatatio) or by contraction (constrictio), 
movements which are attended by an approximation of the 
related organs. In proportion as the mouth expands in breadth 
— by which the teeth are disclosed, while the tongue rises in an 
arch towards the roof of the mouth — the tone becomes clear, 
and gives by degrees a, e y &c. In proportion, on the other 
hand, as the mouth contracts itself and projects the lips to a 
point — while the tongue drops its upper surface, and retires 
within the lower jaw — the tone becomes obscure, and sounds in 

* [It may, possibly, be worth while to observe that in testing the principles of this 
essay, the reader should drop from his mind the names of the letters treated of, and 
attend simply to their sound. And the sound, again, for the most part, particularly 
in the case of the vowels, is lhat which is represented by the German, Italian, and 
Spanish (Continental) alphabets as distinguished from the English. What this sound 
is, or the true enunciation of each letter, as here employed, will best be understood 
from a careful study of the essay itself, and to this the consonants' may safely be left ; 
but a provisional exhibition of the principal vowel sounds (though of only proximate 
accuracy) may not be unacceptable. 



a 


pronounced 




as 




a in father, ark. 


* 


99 




ii 




ee „ meet. 


u 


» 
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oo „ boot 


e 


ii 




91 




a „ cake. 





19 




91 




o „ bone. 


•* 

a 


it 


somewhat 


91 




e „ help (prolonged). 


•• 




91 




II 


Fr, 


. eu „ fleur, (a little like u 



in churn,) but made by holding the organs firmly as pronouncing o, while 
endeavouring to sound e (long a). 

ii pronounced as Fr. u in vu, made by placing 

the organs as for u (oo), and then, with only a slight motion of the tongue 
towards the under teeth, giving out the e sound. (See Sears's edition of 
Nohden's German Grammar, p. 37, and Fosdick's Introduction to the French 
Language, p. 16.) 

dt pronounced as ay in aye (yes). 

ei , f „ i „ fine. 

au „ „ ou „ found. — Tr.] 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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succession a, o } Sec. Let these movements be carried to their 
extreme limit, and the exerted organs approximate so closely 
that the tone can hardly escape between them, and there arises 
on the one side, between the tongue and roof of the mouth, the 
vowel t, and on the other, between the two lips, the vowel ti, 
that the clearest and this the most obscure of all the vowels. If 
the approximation of the organs is pushed so far that an actual 
contact or articulation takes place, entirely cutting off the tone, 
these vowels pass over into real consonants, one into j or ch, 
the other into v or/. We can, therefore, call them semi conso- 
nants, or consonant vowels, in contradistinction from the pure 
throat-vowel a. We have thus discovered three land-marks of the 
vowel region, a, i, u, the first standing over against the region of 
the breathing, the other two against that of the consonants ; the 
former being also the point of beginning, the two latter the ter- 
mination-points of the two series of vowels which are formed by 
the deviation of the mouth in either direction from its normal 
position. These two series may be mathematically represented 
as two lines proceeding from a common point, at whose extremi- 
ties stand the three vowels thus : 

a 




2. Between these three fixed boundary points fluctuate a mul- 
titude of middle-tones, which, mathematically considered, are as 
numerous as the conceivable points in the two lines and the 
whole space which they embrace, and practically are at least as 
many as the different positions of the mouth will express. If 
we next designate the intermediate space between a and i, 
a and u, in general, that by e, this by o, with which the alpha- 
bets of most languages are content, the figure will stand thus : 



a 




It is obvious, however, that these middle vowels admit of the 
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greatest diversity of pronunciation, two forms of which are 
specially worthy of notice; one broader (Ital. suono largo or 
aperto) and lying, nearer the common point a, and one more 
slender (Ital. suono stretto or chiuso) which lies nearer the termi- 
nation points i and u. Thus the e resolves itself into i (a) and 
6, o into d (a ) and 6 (if we may employ the customary mark 
over the French e in a somewhat extended application), and the 
following figure presents itself: 

a 
(a) I A b (a«) 

e/ \o 




A still further increase of vowels results from the approximation 
of the obscure series o, u (with the neutral a) towards the clear 
vowels by which clear-obscure, mixed tones are produced, and 
these are represented on cross lines between the legs of the 
triangle, and the figure is completed.* 




8. Compound or double vowels (diphthongs) are formed by the 
union in one syllable of the throat-vowel a (as also of its deriva- 

• Comp. Bockh in Daub and Creutzer's Studien, 4, 876—380. In German they 
are produced, as may be proved, by the influence of a following i, and so by actual 
mixture with a clear element or confusion ; hence denominated by Grimm transformed 
sounds (Umlaute). These are mathematically a movement of the obscure points a, 
o, « towardf the clear point i, at shown by the following figure :— 




| Vid. on these points, especially the third, Grimm's deutsche Gramm., S. 223 ft, 
572 £ 

2a2 



.. fa. Let the* «<> vemeT ipp^ 
session «,.<>, to. ^ l erted organ* »PP • 

;reme lhrnt, »* J^Spe b«W^ *JJ? ' 
* the tone car jterffr « J e *nd f 

, the one Bide, t »e twe ^ M . between the '. 

hese vowels pass over «£° f 
he other into » or/. ^f c r*' 

Sat-vowel a. ^ have th«< 
ro wel region, a, .,», the first 

the breathing, the other tw 
former being also the poi 
mination-points of the 
the deviation of the T 
position. These tw 
as two lines proce' 
ties stand the tb- 










v \uu tlio simple ^ 
»i ou* timt three o£ 

M'4 




ike 






As * 



r 



>l --.Vile li* 



tfrtf 



ft.5>? 









the 
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<T7 , and faded into the adjacent middle tones. From 
( t, e and ©, may be derived in a threefold manner. 

1 , "\y from a, when this is pronounced either too 

o obscurely as o°, o,* individual men, as is 
le nations, preferring one or the other, to 
a ; the Arabians, e. g. and the English 
* abbins, and North Germans the latter, 
why the Semitish original alphabet 
signs for e and o more than for a, 
* prolongations of the consonant 
< ith what propriety the Greeks 
1 o as well as a, which were 
from the gutturals related 
er, e and o originate (2) in 
a more slender sound, and were 
o distinguished from £ and d growing 
K 6) in the diphthongs ai, an, by crasis or 
, u. — If we inquire after the efficient causes and 
.oh have operated to bring about these transforma- 
tiilautungen] of the original vowels a, i, u into e and a, 
..(ill discover several ; namely (1) Negligence, and convenience 
ui utterance, by which the sharply defined and extreme posi- 
tions of the mouth in pronouncing those vowels are flattened 
and they suffered to drop from the points on which they 
stand. (2) The mingling of different vowel-elements, either 
mere clouding of the one by the other (Umlautung in a strict 
sense), or actual fusion (Synalaephe). (3) Influence of neigh- 
bouring consonants, especially the liquids. To which add still 
the effect of the Accent, &c. 

§ 4. Of the Consonants. 

In the formation of a consonant four things are to be con- 
sidered ; first, the place in the mouth or set of organs by whose 
action it is produced (which in the back part of the cavity are 
commonly designated with reference to the upper or passive 
member, as this is more easily inspected than the root of the 

• Among the Arabic Grammarians there exists also the name for this twofold 
pronunciation of the a, which is in certain cases, a direction for the long a (U) in 

reading the Koran. They call the clearer ("according to . r" ) an attenuation 
(rerdiinnung d\*e\)> the more obscure ("according to ") a thickening or strength- 



en 



ening ( a-^sjaj, i. e. emphatic pronunciation, according to Silv. de Sacy). Notices 
et ExtraiU des manuscrr. de la Bibl. imp. T. IX. p. 12, 19, 55. 
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tongue) ; secondly, Hie Junction of the organs, or the kind and 
degree of their compression; thirdly, the effect thus produced 
on tlje otr issuing from the throat; and finally, the resultant 
sound. Here is ground for a fourfold description and classifica- 
tion of the consonants. 

1. In considering the place or organs of the mouth, we find, 
beginning quite back, near the origin of the voice, and proceed- 
ing forward, (a) in the extreme back part of the cavity, between 
the root of the tongue and the epiglottis with the palate (cur- 
tain of the palate) the throat sounds (gutturales), properly 
called epiglottis sounds, and the palate sounds (usually taken 
together as gutturals or palatals), g, k, ck, ng, the further classi- 
fication of which is given below, (&) In the middle region of the 
mouth, between the back of the tongue and the arch above it, 
the palatals (palatinse) in a strict sense,/, ch, I. (c) Further 
forward, between the tip of the tongue and the upper teeth, 
the tongue sounds (linguales), d, t, th, r, n. (d) Between the 
tip of the tongue and the two rows of teeth, the teeth sounds 
(dentales), z, s, sch. (e) Between the lips, the lip sounds (la- 
biales), b,p,f, v, hi; to which we may add still (/) the nasals 
or nose sounds (narinat), m, n, ng (standing under a double cate- 
gory). These various sounds may be reduced to three classes, 
connected with the three principal places of the mouth (§ 1, 2), 
posterior, including the guttural and palatal sounds ; anterior, 
the Unguals and dentals; and extreme, the labials; among 
which, again, we can distinguish the two former as interior 
(formed within the mouth by the tongue) from the last as 
exterior. Both divisions are essential and important in a phy- 
siological or phonetical, as well as a grammatical, point of 
view. 

2. The particular sounds of the several organs differ accord- 
ing to the kind and the degree of the compression (articulation) 
of the lower moveable and the upper immoveable organ. In 
reference to the kind, this may be either an elastic, i. e. slender 
and hard pressure (a contact followed by a rebound of the 
moveable organ), by which the channel is entirely closed (only 
at the three principal places), or a broad and softer occlusion 
by which the channel is not so entirely closed as to prevent the 
air from issuing between the organs. The former is always 
quick and instantaneous ; the latter may be quick and vanish- 
ing or protracted, and in the last case, again, equable or un- 
equable (rolling, trembling, shaking, &c). It may, also, hold 
the channel quite shut, but suffer the air to escape through the 
nose, thus producing an intermediate species of articulation 
between those just named. In reference to the degree, both 
kinds of articulation may be weak or strong, to which, in the 
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oriental (Semitish) languages, must be added a very strong, 
which the Western tongues have lost. We have accordingly in 
the different places of the mouth the following kinds and gra- 
dations of articulation and of sounds thereby produced. 

1. A thin, hard, elastic pressure of the three principal 
organs, with a weak, strong, and very strong articulation at 
each ; (a) of the root of the tongue and the palate, weak g, 
strong k, very strong p (with rolling of the epiglottis, rasura 
gulae) ; (b) of the tip of the tongue and the upper teeth, weak 
d, strong t y very strong D ; (c) of the two lips, b, p, and the 
JSthiopic Pait. 

2. A broad, soft occlusion, partly strong, and equably pro- 
tracted, partly a weak, quick, vanishing, and as it were, 
confused, contact,* (a) of the root of the tongue and the 
palate, strong ch, weak gh, and with rolling of the epi- 
glottis, strong n, (Arab. , Swiss ch), weak V (c,), and v also, 

as many pronounce it : more in the central region, between the 
back of the tongue and the roof of the mouth, a third ch and 
gh, with, the latter of which j, the consonant echo of i, coincides; 
(b) of the tip of the tongue and the upper teeth, (not such as to 
prevent the air from pressing or gliding through,) strong th, 
weak dh : of the two rows of teeth with the tip of the tongue 
drawn back, strong *, weak z (? r\ ; (c) of the lips, ph (/) and 

bh, witli which v coincides. The following are still other dege- 
nerate varieties of this articulation, consisting in an unsteady 
or unequably prolonged occlusion : a rolling motion of the tip, 
sometimes also of the root, of the tongue (according as the 
sound is made in the front or back part of the mouth), v ; a 
loose application of the back of the tongue, allowing the air to 
stream over at several unclosed points, I ; a complete occlusion 
of the three principal organs (as in 1), but with an emission of 
the air through the nose, ngf, n, m. A general view of these 
classes is given in the following 

* For the most part, sounds of the first sort' softened by an appulse of the breath 
(aspiration), and hence indicated, for want of a specific sign, by annexing an h, 
f n adulterinum, as Nigid. Figulus calls it, Schneider, latein Elementarl. 1. 316. 
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TABLE. 



Epiglottis. 


Palate 


Roof of 
mouth. 


Tip of 
tongue. 


Teeth. 


Lips. 


(1) Hard,thin y elastic pres- 
sure. 

a. Weak 

b. Strong 

c. Very strong p 


g 

k 

p 




d 

t 
19 




b 

P 
Pait. 


(2) Soft, broad occlusion. 

a. Weak V (a) 

b. Strong n ( • ) 


gfc 

ch 


gMJ) 

ch 


dh 
th 


Z 

s (sch) 


bh(v) 
ph(f) 


c. Very strong 

d. Unequable (r) 




1 


r 


r 




(3) Mouth closed, with emission 
of the air through the nose. 


n g 




n 




m 



3. According to the kind and the degrees of strength of the 
articulation, the air is variously affected. 

(1) In the hard, elastic pressure of the organs where the 
vocal channel is shut, it is cut off, {a) by the strong articulation, 
sharply, k, t, p, {b) by the weak, bluntly, g, d, b, and is either lost 
in these cases imperceptibly by secret side passages, or con- 
ducted in full strength through the nose. 

(2) Between the softly closed organs it is suffered to pass, (a) 
in the strong articulation being crowded through with violence 
n, ch, th, s,f; (b) in the weak, gently gliding through, Jf, gh, 
{j), dh, z, bh (v) ; while in the modified form of this articulation 
[2, (2), (c,)] it is crushed through, sch, rumbles through, /, is 
rolled through, r. 

(3) It escapes by the nose unobstructed and in full strength, 
ng, n, m. 

4. On all these conditions, finally, and especially on the affec- 
tions of the air, depends the vocality or loudness of the conso- 
nants, i. e. the impression which they make upon the ear, as 
compared with the clear ring of the vowels. In treating of this, 
we may attend, partly, in general, to the degree of loudness, or 
of approximation to the pure vowel sound [klang], and partly 
to the particular kinds and modifications of the sound. 
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I. The degree of loudness corresponds with the activity of the 
air, or the freedom and force with which it streams through the 
month ; and is inversely as the action of the organs which are 
exerted to hinder its passage. The consonants thus fall into 
two chief classes ; voiceless, when the air is altogether suppressed, 
and the tone which accompanies it, stifled ; and semwocal, when 
the air not only finds room to pass, but carries with it the tone 
from the throat. Intermediate between these two, stands a 
third class, rustling [rauschende], when the air makes way for 
itself between tightly-closed organs, but only by force, and 
with the loss of its tone. 

1. When the air is cut off by the complete stoppage of the 
vocal channel at the three principal points (the elastic articula- 
tion), nothing is audible but the obscure report of the collision of 
the organs, something like the sound of a falling key to a musical 
instrument — a negative sound, heard only as it limits a vowel, 
voiceless (a<pova, i. e. not loud, entirely deprived of the vowel 
ring 0cui/i]), commonly cabled dumb consonants (mutse),* consonants 
in a strict sense. These are seen most pure in the strong articu- 
lation where the breath is cut off sharply, k, t,p\ less pure in 
the weak articulation with the bluntly intercepted breathy, d, b. 

Just as little is any clear sound produced when, in the soft 
broad occlusion, the air, after being arrested for an instant, slips 
through, gh, j, dh, bh (v). These are the weakest and most 
mute of all the consonants, and audible only before vowels. Z 
constitutes an exception, of which, more below. 

2. When the air, in the soft, broad, yet strong and protracted 
closure of the organs, forces itself through between them, there 
arises a voiceless, but still quite perceptible, reverberating noise 
= rustling, consonants (strepentes), 17, ch, th, ph (/). By the 
relaxation of this articulation to a weak, vanishing contact 
through which the air slips almost imperceptibly, the sound 
becomes mute again, as we have just shown. 

3. If the soft articulation has become so broad or loose and 
unsteady, and the occlusion consequently so imperfect, that not 
only the air can rush out but also the tone of the glottis obscurely 
sound through, semivocal or half loud consonants are formed. 
Here belong the dentals z, s, sch (originating in the space 
between the two rows of teeth, when contracted, but not closed 
by the tip of the tongue) ;t the Unguals I and r ; and the nasals 
(streaming through the open nostrils), ng, n, m. Even the soft 
mutes mentioned above, gh, j, dh, bh, may become vocal, if the 

• The Greek name is better than the Latin, as it expresses the negative character 
of this consonant-sound, its lack of the proper vowel-sound ; for it is not absolutely 

mute. 

f As soon as it is closed, the lingual sounds dh, th are formed. 
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weak articulation by which they are made, is so far relaxed as 
to leave almost no contact of the organs, and allow the vibration 
of the air to tremble through. There, then, arise undeveloped, 
(half vowel, half consonant) dull, humming, consonant sounds. 

N.B. In the common division of the consonants into mutes 
and semi-vowels, the rustling sounds given above (under 2), are 
reckoned in the former class ; and this is right, so far as their 
origin (in the tenues) and their want of an accompanying throat 
tone is concerned. But if we regard simply the consonant 
sound in itself, classes 1 and 2 coincide, for both consist of a 
reverberating sound altogether similar, in nature and in strength, 
as distinguished from the abruptly terminated, stifled sound of 
the mutes proper. But views harmonise when, as is here done, 
the consonants in class 2, as rustling, are made the transition 
step between mutes and semi-vowels. 

II. A greater variety of classes results when we distinguish 
the consonants with reference to the different kinds and modi' 
fixations of their sound. 

(1) Hard, thin (tenues, exiles), (a) in the strong articulation 
which sharply terminates the sound — the tenues in a strict 
sense, k, t, p; (b) in the weak, blunt, articulation, the blunt con- 
sonants (obtusse) g, d, b, attended in pronunciation with a 
scarcely perceptible hum, as if united with a nasal tone (almost 
like ng, nd, mb) which is most clearly heard among the French, 
English, and also many North Germans. 

(2) Sdft, full, when the air is suffered to pass between the 
lightly-closed organs, hence commonly called (with reference to 
their formation from the tenues) aspirates {breathed ipon, ad- 
spiratse). 

(a) Gliding smooth, when the air slips smoothly between the 
organs now scarcely in a state of contact, and half extinguishes 
again the sound which is on the point of being formed. Be- 
tween the root of the tongue and the curtain of the palate, a 
light gurgling, sometimes rough (cum rasura guise) like the 
oriental V (a ), sometimes soft, gh L, like the German g after 

obscure vowels, e. g. schlagen, schlugen,flogen), between the back 
of the tongue and the roof of the mouth, the still more soft, 
almost melting gh (like the German g after clear vowels, e. g. 
mogen, gegen, fliegen, schliigen), with which j, the consonant echo 
of i, coincides : between the tip of the tongue and the upper 
teeth, the stammering dh (like the English th in than, that, and 
the d between vowels in Low German popular dialects, e. g- 
Frodhe, Ludhe for Freude, Leute) ; the buzzing z (i. e. the Oriental, 
Greek, French, English *, quite distinct from the strong, double 
sound of the Germans), which, however, belongs here only as 
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regards its grade of articulation, while as to its vocality it must 
be reckoned with the sibilants below : between the lips the 
blowing bh (as in labour, aber,) with which v, the consonant echo 
of u, coincides. 

(b) Rustling, echoing, when the air in the strong and pro- 
tracted articulation presses violently forth (adspirato in a strict 
sense). These are made at the same points as those just named 
in (a), and correspond with them precisely, except that these are 
stronger and more sonorous. In the posterior region of the 
mouth, we have a threefold scraping (hawking) sound, ch ; viz. 
quite back, with a rolling of the epiglottis, the rough oriental 

fT (£) and the Swiss ch; without the rolling of the epiglottis, 

the milder oriental n (r) &ud the German ch after obscure 

vowels, as in Schlacht, Zucht, fockt ; and, again, further forward, 
more in the middle of the mouth, a still softer, liquid ch, as 
in German after clear vowels, e. g. schlecht, tuchtig, mochte. In 
front, near the teeth, is the blunt, hissing (blaesum) th, and with 
it also the sharp sibilant s and sch, which latter as being more 
strongly sonorous form a special class. Finally, between the 
lips, the blowing sound ph (/). 

From these two kinds of soft sounds we might separate the 
oriental If, 17, formed in the extreme back part of the mouth, as 
constituting, with the very strong tenuis p, a distinct class — 
rough consonants (asperse). 

(3) Hissing sounds (sibilantes), (a) Smooth (with the tip of 
the tongue drawn back), strongly articulated, the whistling s 
(Italian s gagliarda); weakly, the buzzing z with which the 
French s between vowels (Italian s rimessa) coincides. 

(b) Crushed, sch (oriental W, * , when the broad upper sur- 
face rather than the tip of the tongue is employed) — strong as 
in the French ch, weak as in the French,;, g. 

To these may be added still compound sibilants, formed by 
prefixing a lingual to either the smooth or crushed sibilants, 
with which it melts into one sound : 

(a) With the smooth, strong ts (German z, Italian z ga- 
gliarda), weak ds (Italian z rimessa). 

(&) With the crushed, strong tsch (Italian c schiacciata, 
English ch), weak dsch (Arabian g, Italian g schiacciata, 
English^,/) 

N.B. These compounds are not found in old, original lan- 
guages, but make their appearance first in the later, derived 
languages, or in the later periods of the ancient, through a 
growing tendency to assibilation and the breaking down (quet- 
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seining, schiacciatura), respectively, of the lingual and palatal 
sounds. 

(4) Flowing (liquid©), the rumbling I, and the rotting or 

scraping r. 

(5) Smothered resonances through the nose (nasales), ng, n, m. 
A Synopsis of this classification is given in the following 

TABLE. 
Sounds of the Epiglottis — Palate — Roof of mouth. 



Hard- 



Thin (tenues) 
Blunt (obtusae) 



g 



bo 



.?*<*)? Mtlf I*® 



f" Gliding (lenes) 

Softx w _ o © 

^Rustling (strepentes) S ^ (^) °g- ch (^) gi g ch 



* ~ § § m M 



Hissing (sibilantes) 

Flowing (liquidae) 
Smothered (nasales) 



rumbling 1 



ng 



Tip of tongue. Teeth. 


Lips. 




t 


p 




d 
8 dh 


b 
J> bh(v) 


Voiceless 
(mute) 


3 th 

f whistling 8 
L whizzing z 

r rolling 

n 


1 pMf) - 

- J 


>• Semivocal. 



5. According to the conditions already adduced as deter- 
mining the voicelessness or muteness of the consonants, i. e. the 
degrees of their destitution of the vowel sound, we may also 
graduate the fixedness or corporeity (body) of the consonants, — 
a distinction of the utmost importance to grammar. The dis- 
tinction which we have noticed between vowels and consonants 
in general, as flowing (moveable) and fixed (stationary),* repeats 

• This distinction coincides physiologically with that of the light and shadow, the 
clear and obscure, which was introduced above. Matter, in proportion as it is fixed* 
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itself again within the region of the consonants, in ever dimi- 
nishing circles, and with softened shades of difference. First 
there is the division into mutes as more fixed and distant from 
the vowel sound, and the semivowels which lie nearer to it. 
Among the mutes again we observe a distinction in point of 
fixedness between the hard (tenues) and the soft (apart from 
that founded on the hard and weak articulation). Among the 
hard mutes, once more, the labials (the outer) appear more fixed 
than the gutturals and linguals (the inner) ; and of these, finally, 
the former more so than the latter. So, likewise, among the 
semivowels, there is no lack of antitheses and gradations in re- 
spect of fixedness. The sibilants (nearly related to the linguals) 
are more fixed than the liquids, and among these r is more so 
than I, and m than n and ng. In this way the vowels and con- 
sonants in their contrasts and gradations, might be represented 
somewhat as in the following scheme : — 



Consonants. 
Fixed, Obscure. 



Vowels. * 
Flowing, Clear. 



More fixed, voiceless. 



More flowing, 
Semivocal. 



Most fixed or hard. 



Exterior. Interior. 



P 

b 



k t 

g a 



Soft 



Consonant Purer gutt'l 
oral vowels. vowel. 



ph ch th 
bh(v)gh(j)dh 



8 



Z 



/- 



-^. 



rim 



n (*g) 



u 



6. Grammatical and historical relation of the consonants. Those 
which, as physiologically the most fixed, constitute the germ of 
the consonant system, viz. the hard (tenues) p, k, t ; b, g, d, are 
also in a grammatical and historical view the most original and 
characteristic, the proper types or representatives of this ele- 
ment of speech, — while the liquids r, /, m, n, which fluctuate 
between these and the vowels, play a more subordinate part, 
serving to accompany and harmonize the two elements. This 
primitive material of the consonants has gradually developed 

or thickly compressed, is impervious to the rays of light, while the looser and more 
flowing, so much the more transparent is it and clear. But what the outward ma- 
terial world is to the rays of light, that are the functions of the vocal organs and the 
resultant sounds to the voice — rays issuing from the throat in speech ; these the pene- 
trating, illuminating principle, those the impermeable, dark matter. The stronger, 
more substantial, more fixed the latter, the less can the tones of the throat sound 
through ; the looser and more flowing, the louder the tones, the more transparent as 
it were, and clear. The analogy between the rays of light and the tone-rays (both 
having the air as their medium) and their modes of operation, is so close that in all 
languages the department of sound borrows its expression from that of light. 
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itself by means of a twofold softening process, viz. first by Aspi- 
ration through which the soft mutes (adspirata), and secondly 
by Assibilation through which the sibilants, are produced. 

(1) Of Aspiration. It is evident that the dry and hard nature 
of those tenues must, in the bosom of words, be gradually soft- 
ened, by contact with the vowels, through the influence of the 
breathing which accompanies the latter. And this softening 
influence of the breath manifests itself in two ways, according 
as the consonant is a final sound, after a vowel, or a medial 
sound, between two vowels. In the first case, since the breath 
can stream forth, thus gaining greater strength, there arises a 
strong rustling, echoing sound, which naturally appears most dis- 
tinct in the case of the strong tenues, where the breath must 
force its way between the organs with some violence (kh [ch], 
th,ph [/]). Hence special signs were appropriated to these in 
the Greek alphabet (<j>, y, &) and icar ££o^)v, the name of aspi- 
rates (the weak tenues p, y, 8, whose aspiration is less distinct, 
hence called media, being restricted meanwhile to a single cha- 
racter, for both the thin and the aspirated sounds) ; while in 
Hebrew and Syriac,* the aspiration of either kind is more pro- 
perly regarded as a grammatical modification of the thin pro- 
nunciation, and the difference accordingly indicated by a mere 
diacritic point. — In the second case, where the breath of the 
preceding vowel cannot stream on, but is weakened by the fol- 
lowing one, and as it were blown away upon it, a light, vanishing 
sound is produced, of a nature eminently appropriate to the 
weak tenues {gh, dh, bh), since the strong incline to maintain 
their aspiration in spite of the mitigating influence of the follow- 
ing vowel. 

(2) By Assibilation, which is nearly related to aspiration, or 
may rather be regarded as a further extension of the same, the 
interior primitive consonants are drawn out in another way, to 
a more limited extent As we have already seen that in aspi- 
ration the articulation which employs the broad surface, inclines 
to thrust itself forward a little (the rough gutturals into the 
roof of the mouth, the Unguals constantly into the region of 
the upper teeth), so by assibilation, all the articulations of the 
tongue are pushed forward from the back part of the mouth 
into the region of the teeth; so that from Unguals, palatals, 
and gutturals, sibilants are formed. This tendency manifests 

* In those languages aspiration appears still in its original, purely grammatical 
character, its dependence on a preceding vowel ; hence only in a medial or final, 
never an initial, sound, or after a consonant But already in the Arabic and other 
Semitish dialects, and still more in the Japhetish tongues, it has become independent, 
appearing indifferently in an initial, medial or final sound, appropriating to itself a 
special sign, and supplanting to some extent the old thin sound. Vid. the author's 
Kritik of Ewald's Heb. Gramm. in the Hermes, XXX I. S. 11, 12. 
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itself as a general remark, later than aspiration, but once com- 
menced constantly extends its influence ; and the later periods 
of language, accordingly, are distinguished by the prevalence 
of sibilants and the narrowness and deficiency of the lingual 
and guttural classes. The Unguals are most easily and earliest 
assibUated (lying as they do so near the teeth that mere aspira- 
tion gives them a degree of sibilance, only smothered by the 
still existing contact of the tongue and teeth), aud pass over 
into smooth or sharp sibilants — / into strong s, also into ts 
(German and Italian z) ; d into weak s (z), and the oriental 
b finally into g. This transformation took place so early that 
it lies back of all our alphabetic monuments ; since we have 
already in the oldest Semitish mode of writing four sibilant 
sounds denoted, — a weak, Zain, two strong, Samech and Schin, 
and a very strong (for Western organs impossible), Tsadhe.* 
At a later period, however, the palatals and gutturals also 
come under the power of assibilation and pass over into 
crushed sibilants ; partly into simple, sch (in a double category), 
partly into compound, tsch, dsch (viz. the weak tenues g, gh, j 
into the weak sch or dsch, the strong k, ch into the strong sch, 
tsch), now only before certain vowels, and now everywhere. 
This change does not appear in the old Semitish alphabet, but 
in the Arabic and Persian (here only in the case of g) we find 
it, in the Sanskrit mode of writing which is likewise very old 
(here forming a complete series of what are called palatal 
sounds), and, among the modern languages, more especially in 
those of Roman origin. It probably began with the soft pala- 
tals and gradually drew the gutturals also, which are stronger 
and stand further back, under its influence. If, finally, the 
sibilant seems here to be mingled with a lingual sound, the 
reason of this is to be found in the near relation between the 
guttural (palatal) and lingual system, by virtue of which, sounds 
of the former class commonly, even without assibilation, be- 
come attenuated into Unguals, and conversely (although we 
hold the other to be the more original and prevalent process), 
the latter are thickened into the former .f 

The more fixed and regularly graduated mutes push themselves 
forward in the softening process, in the series of their respec- 
tive classes, while the more moveable and unclassified liquids, 
I, m, n, r, experience individual changes in a more independent 

* Since aspiration, as before remarked, is not yet denoted here by a special letter, 
but first by the far later diacritic points, we might hence conclude that this kind of 
assibilation was still earlier than aspiration — unless perhaps the greater phonetical dis- 
tinctness of these sounds occasioned the difference. 

f On this twofold increase and development of the consonant system, vid. the 
author's Treatise iiber die hebrSische Lautsystem in the Hermes, XXXI. I. S. 10 — 12, 
15, 16. 
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way. Still, a mitigating process may here also easily be traced. 
These fall, as we have seen, into two classes : those which are 
formed within the month by a loose and unsteady articulation 
of the tongue (lingual liquids, as we might call them), r, /, 
and those which with a complete closing of the organs of the 
mouth, stream forth through the nose (nasal liquids), in, n, ng. 
In the former class, r is the earlier sound, from which proceeds 
/ by softening and relaxation. Hence, those who cannot pro- 
nounce the r, (not merely children and stammerers, but even 
whole nations, as is known to be the case with the Chinese), 
substitute / in its place, and hence also in all languages, the 
frequent transition of r into /* (and also by exception the re- 
verse). The second class are grammatically considered only a 
single sound, which takes the form, according to the organ of 
the following mute, before a labial of m, before a lingual of n, 
before a palatal of ng, and is thus subject to constant nmtation.f 
So far, however, as these remain three distinct sounds, inde- 
pendent and unaffected by the mutes, m, as a labial nasal, is 
the most substantial among them, and of the earliest origin. 
It is frequently attenuated, especially as a final sound, into n{, 
then sinks into a mere guttural resonance, ng (the Nunnation 
of the Arabians, Anuswara of the Indians, nasillement of the 
French and of the South Germans, the stroked vowel of the 
Lettish§), and so, finally, falls away altogether.|| 

In this manner, therefore, through the tendency to a softer 
form, the consonants of both kinds, mutes and liquids, are, 
within their respective circles, in a state of constant transition 
and change. We might naturally expect that transitions would 
take place also from one province to the other, and particularly in 

• Ewald, Hebr. Gramm. § 31. S. 34. Comp. Grimm. I. 122, 386,581. Schneider, 

Lat. Elementarlehre, I. 209. Bockh in the Studien, 4, 384. Femow, Ital. Gram. 

S. 59. [See for further statements on the changes referred to in this and the following 

i notes, the articles on the several letters in Freund's lat. Worterbuch, and Lid. and 

' Scott's Lex.] 

f Comp. the Euphonic rules in Sanskrit in Bopp, Lehrg. § 15, 24 ff. ; in the Greek, 
j Buttrnann's ausfuhr. Gramm. § 25 : in German, Grimm, I. 100, 536 ; in Latin, 

; Schneider, I. 309, 13, 315 £ 

X Thus the final m in Hebrew particles and flexion endings has passed over in the 
Arab., Aram, and other later cultivated dialects for the most part into it, — Ewald, 
Heb. Gramm. \ 34 ; the Sanskrit and Latin m in flexion endings is thinned down to 
it in Greek ; so likewise in the middle and new High German. — Grimm, 1. 386. 

§ Here belongs also the so-called mytacum of the Latin m, vid. Schneider, 1. 301 £ 
Bockh ubi sup. 387 ; whence the familiar mode of writing in MSS. viultu for wmltua, 
and the like. 

|| On the mytacism which especially belongs here, (the resolution ofss Into* before 
vowels), vid. preceding note. The apocope and syncope of the n is very common, as 
is known, in all languages, — certainly effected, however, everywhere through the 
above-mentioned nasal resonance — particularly where a general historical relation 
appears, as between the Greek ending w and the Lat o. Schneider, II. 497. 
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accordance with the direction hitherto noticed, from that of the 
mutes to the liquids. And the mutes do actually, as we have 
seen, pass over through assibilation into the class of semivowels, 
to which the liquids belong. Still, the sibilants, though form* 
ing one class with the liquids phonetically, adhere, in general, 
in a grammatical and historical respect, to the lingual letters 
from which they sprang, so that there even remains yet a sort 
of chasm between the province of the liquids and that of the 
mutes. At the same time, points of contact and transitions are 
not wholly wanting. Thus there is a twofold, narrow indeed, 
but somewhat practicable, path, which leads, especially in the 
Latin and old German, partly from the Unguals, but chiefly 
from the simple sibilants s, z 9 to r (which is likewise formed 
with the tip of the tongue, and stands physiologically very near 
them). In these languages, the older s standing in the middle 
or at the end of syllables (and so weakened by contact with a 
preceding vowel, hence in the former case passing actually over, 
in the Gothic, into z), is very commonly changed, in the later 
periods, into r, e. g. Furius instead of Fusius, dirimo instead of 
disimo, oris, pluris from os, plus ; old German, ror, ora, horyan, 
mer, mir, from Gothic raus, hausjan, ausd, mais, mis.* In 
Latin, again, sometimes d passes into r, as meridies, from medius 
dies,f and in some of the German vulgar dialects, / and d in 
the middle of a word, first into dh, then into r, e. g. lower 
Hessian rere (English ready), upper Hessian Vdrer, Brdrer, 
Werrer, for Voter y Bruder, Wetter (properly Vadher, &c). In 
the bosom of these languages, transitions of the Unguals, also, 
take place, especially of d into / (likewise a lingual liquid, and 
probably through r as an intermediate step), e. g. Satcpv into 
lachryma, OSva<rivg iuto Ulysses, olfacio, compared with odor, 
Gothic vaddjus into Wall (Latin vallum).% The same, perhaps, 
may be noticed in the Semitish languages.§ Finally, the labials, 
p, b, are found passing over into the liquid m, belonging to the 
same organ; in the Semitish languages, e. g. to^SJ and tO^D. *)ttft 
and Dttf3, || in Greek and Latin, e. g. promulgate for vufgare, 
/uTjAa = pqXa (balare), in German, schwalme for echwalbe. ^f 
Other examples, as LXX. Atfiva for rU37, aejivog for azfivoq 

(from <7£/3<u) somnus from imvog, damnum from Sawavy, Bam- 
berg for Babenberg, Stimme from Stibna, belong to assimila- 
tion. 
As we have thus seen certain transitions of the finer mutes 

* Schneider, I. 342 f. Grimm, I. 63, 121. f Schneider, I. 257 f. 

% Schneider, I. 255 f. Grimm, I. 66. § Ewald, Heb. Gramm., S. 36 f % 

|| Gesenius, Lehrg. § 32, f. Ewald ubi sup. 

f Schneider, I. 315. Grimm, II. 193. 
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into liquids, so again, the liquids, in which the consonant sound 
has reached the utmost limit of fluidity and fineness, sometimes 
pass over into the province of the vowels ; much more rarely, 
however, since the separation between consonant and vowel is 
quite too important to be easily overstepped. The semi-vocal 
nature of r and / appears most clearly in the Sanskrit, by the 
formation of two proper vowels, ri and Iri. In the modern 
European languages, they sometimes resolve themselves into 
u and i ; in French and Dutch, namely, al, ol, into au, ou ; in 
Italian, / between a mute and a vowel, into t, e. g. fiore, chiare, 
from flos, clams ;* in Norwegian, or into oi, e. g. hoin f coin, in- 
stead of horn, corn.-f And as /, r, resolve themselves into u, i, 
so again, does n sometimes into the throat- vowel a. Thus in 
the Suabian vulgar dialect, after long vowels, e. g. nft a , dfi*, 
grii a , zie*da, instead of nun t thun, grun, zehnten; since, how- 
ever, this counterfeit a is universally a favourite resonance (a 
sort of Pattahh furtive) after long vowels, we ought perhaps to 
consider the n as apocopated here, or rather resolved into that 
nasal tone so agreeable as a final sound to the South Germans 
and the French, which, no longer representing a proper con- 
sonant sound, approximates to the vowel a. This transforma- 
tion of the n into a, is more extensively and distinctly wit- 
nessed in the Greek, not merely in the hard, and for Greeks 
impossible, position between the two consonants, in 3 plur. 
perf. pass, as Tirpairarag, lydayarag for reryairvrag, iyOayvrag, 
but also in the soft Ionic dialect, consistently with its known 
fondness for the prevalence of vowels, in a simple position with 
r after vowels, e. g. irtiravarag, KetcXearag, irvBolaro, Ke\o\waro, 
nOlarag, and even IfiovXtaro, lyiarag (instead of IfiovXovro, 
iyavrag). Here belong also, perhaps, the customary forms of 
the 3 pi. pres. IZldai, StSoacri, TiOidai, &C. (from avrog, ovrog, 
tvrog, &c), if we can assume that the a was originally short, 
and has been lengthened only by a misapprehension of its 
character. Still more prevalent is this use of a for n, in the 
flexion endings, w, i?v, cev, &c., e. g. in ace. sing. 3 ded. 
l\Bva, vqBva, |3oa, evyea, Sec., Ionic for lyBvv, vt|8wv, /3owv, 
siiyvv, &c, iraXyoia, fiqXycoa, compared with -wv, Se<nrorta f 
with -?yr; again in plup. Ionic, ta for tiv, impf. inOea for kiBtfv, 
ia and r)a for r\v, r\ia for r\uv, and the like. One feds the more 
tempted to reckon these latter phenomena, with Buttmann, 
with those of the former kind, and recognise throughout the 

* Strictly perhaps j 9 as the i is sounded before vowels, and then it coincides with 
the r in many words between a and o or io. e. g. Gennaio, caprajo, notajo, for Gennaro, 
capraro, notario, and with the French pronunciation of the ending ail, eil, Me, &c, 
*» aj\ ej\ tj\ 

f Grimm, I. 570. Comp.580, 581. 
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Ionic inclination to resolve n into a, since such a resolution, 
effected as above mentioned, through the resonance ng, is pre- 
cisely appropriate to the final sound. But it must not be over- 
looked here, that these variations are connected with that widely- 
pervading, and as yet imperfectly-investigated mutation of the 
flexion endings, v and a, partly in the formation of the accu- 
sative, partly in the flexion of verbs (especially in the historical 
tenses) when the a rests not on a mere volatilization of the n, 
but, as appears from a comparison of the Sanskrit and other 
affiliated languages, on the apocope of an earlier final m, from 
which the ending n has sprung. So that the a may have thus 
been originally no more than the union-vowel to connect the 
ending m with roots ending in a consonant, while those end- 
ing in a vowel append immediately the n into which m has 
dwindled. 



Art. VII.— THE TRUE IMPORT OP ^m *T nttD IN 

t;- ; »t »-*j t 

PS. XXII. 17, COMMONLY TRANSLATED, " THEY 
PIERCED MY HANDS AND MY FEET." 

BY REV. ROBERT W. LANDIS, HILLSDALE, N. Y.* 

The question as to the true import of this passage has for a 
thousand Years past furnished a theme for contention between 
the Synagogue and the Christian Church ; the former insisting 
that *"W3 is compounded of the prefix 3 and 'HN a lion ; and 

that the phrase simply means " as a lion my hands and my feet ;" 
while the latter maintains that the word should be read not as a 
noun but as a verb ; and that the phrase should be rendered, 
" They pierced my hands and my feet." A popular and excel- 
lent expositor has lately in his work on the Psalms afforded 
some countenance to the Jewish interpretation; and as the 
importance of the theme will be readily conceded, we have con- 
cluded to devote a few pages to a review of the question. 

The expositor to whom we refer, it is almost needless to say, 
is the Rev. Joseph Addison Alexander, to whom the sacred 
literature of our country owes obligations which are neither 
trivial nor few. In common with many, we feel gratefully 
indebted to this gentleman for the exegetical works with which 
he has already favoured the Christian world ; and though we 

• The following Article was prepared for the Biblical Repository, and thould 
have been imerted at an earlier day. — Eds. 

2 b 2 
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decidedly dissent from his conclusions in relation to the passage 
before us, it is not without diffidence that we venture thus to 
call them in question; being assured of the scrupulous care 
with which his conclusions generally in this his favourite depart- 
ment of theological science are considered and reviewed before 
being submitted to the public. We are, however, fully con- 
vinced that the exposition of the passage referred to is erroneous, 
and that it is calculated to do serious injury in more ways than 
one to the cause of truth ; and so thinking and feeling, we shall 
endeavour with all the frankness which Dr. Alexander himself 
would observe in a similar case, to state the reasons which 
appear to us to justify this conviction. 

That the matter may, however, be fully understood by all 
our readers, we shall here extract from the work of Dr. Alex- 
ander, the passage to which we refer. After translating the 
whole verse in consistency with the common version of it by 
evangelical Christians, he proceeds as follows in relation to the 
clause referred to : 

" The last clause, as above translated, contains a striking 
reference to our Saviour's crucifixion, which some have striven 
to expunge by denying that the ancients nailed the feet as well 
as the hands to the cross. But although there is a singular 
absence of explicit declaration on the subject, both in the 
classical and sacred writers, the old opinion that the feet were 
pierced may be considered as completely verified by modern 
investigation and discussion. So far, therefore, as the question 
of usage is concerned, we can have no difficulty in referring the 
clause to our Saviours crucifixion, and regarding it as one of 
those remarkable coincidences, some of which have been already 
noticed, all designed and actually tending to identify our Lord 
as the most prominent subject of prophecy. It is very remark- 
able, however, that no citation or application of the clause occurs 
in any of the Gospels. It is also worthy of remark that the 
clause, thus explained, although highly appropriate to one part 
of our Saviour's passion, is, unlike the rest of the description, 
hardly applicable, even in a figurative sense, to the case of any 
other sufferer. Even supposing the essential idea to be merely 
that of wounds inflicted on the body, it seems strange that it 
should be expressed in the specific and unusual form of piercing 
the hands and the feet. On further inspection it appears that, 
in order to obtain this meaning, we must either change the 
text (FNO or ^1N3 for "TN3), or assume a plural form so rare 

that some grammarians deny its existence altogether (HN3 
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for D*W3), and an equally rare form of the participle (DHttS 

for 0*13), and a meaning of the verb itself which nowhere else 

occurs, but must be borrowed from a cognate root pto for ITD) ; 

an accumulation of grammatical and lexicographical anomalies, 
which cannot be assumed without the strongest exegetical 
necessity, and this can exist only if the words admit of no other 
explanation more in accordance with analogy and usage. Now 
the very same form in Ps. xxxviii. 13, is unquestionably used to 
mean like the lion, and a slight modification of the same in Numb, 
xxiv. 9. Ezek. xxii. 25, like a lion. This idea would be here the 
more appropriate because the Psalm abounds in such allusions, 
and because the lion is expressly mentioned both before and 
afterwards. See above, v. 14 (13), and below, v. 22 (21). The 
sense would then be l they surround my hands and my feet, as 
they would a lion/ or, ' as a lion would/ i. e. with the strength 
and fierceness of a lion. The hands and feet may be mentioned 
as the parts used in defence and flight. That the mention of 
these parts after all, in connection with the lion, is not altogether 
natural, cannot fairly be denied, and this objection should have 
all the weight to which it is entitled. But whether it can 
outweigh the grammatical difficulties that attend the other 
construction, is a serious question, which ought not to be 
embarrassed by any supposed conflict with New Testament 
authority, since no citation of the clause occurs there. It may 
even be possible to reconcile the two interpretations by sup- 
plying a verb and giving Htf3 its usual meaning. ' Like a lion 

* 

(they have wounded) my hands and my feet/ The point of 
comparison would then be the infliction of sharp wounds in 
those parts of the body, an idea common to the habits of the 
lion and to the usages of crucifixion." See iu loco, pp. 184, 185. 

Such are Dr. Alexander's annotations touching the clause 
referred to. But, before entering upon the discussion of the 
main question, we shall here offer a remark or two upon several 
topics raised in this exposition, but which have not an imme- 
diate connection with the point mainly at issue. 

That there is in the sacred writers an absence of explicit 
declaration on the subject of the piercing of the feet in cruci- 
fixion, may, perhaps, be admitted ; but by no means can it be 
admitted that there is a " singular absence " of such allusions ; 
for this would imply that there existed a demand for such 
" explicit declaration " in the New Testament, which is by no 
means the fact. Whatever the custom in crucifying might 
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have been, it was universally known in the time of Christ, and 
for centuries afterwards. Nor is it easy to imagine what 
occasion could exist, under such circumstances, that should 
require of the sacred writers, the "explicit declaration" re- 
ferred to. The fact, however, that he was thus pierced, is 
sufficiently referred to and implied. For example, in Matt, 
xxvii. 35, 36, we have precisely the occurrences which are men- 
tioned in Ps. xxii. 17-19, "They crucified h\m" (that is, agreeably 
to the usages of crucifixion as then universally known, they 
pierced his hands and feet by nailing them to the cross,) " and 
parted his garments," &c. Then in Luke xxiv. 39, 40, the same 
idea is most forcibly implied in Christ's words to his disciples, 
" Behold my hands and my feet that it is I myself :" ?$«-€ rag 
\v.pag fiov icai rove TroSac julov, on avrbg tyot ci/uc. It was by 
the marks which were visible in his hands and feet, therefore, 
that the disciples were to learn that he who then stood before 
them, was he who had been crucified. 

As to the absence of such declaration in the classics, nothing 
need be here said (though the reader, if disposed, may consult 
Plautus. Mostell. Act. II. 1, 13). The expressions on the 
subject, in both the Greek and Latin fathers (while crucifixion 
was yet practised) can leave no room for doubt on the subject. 
Justin Martyr says, "As they therefore did crucify Him, they 
pierced through his hands and feet, by driving nails through 
them." Tertullian (Adv. Marc. III. 19,) expressly affirms also 
that the nailing of the feet as well as the hands, belonged to the 
peculiar severity of this mode of punishment : qua propria est 
atrocia cruets. He makes .this remark in his explanation of 
Ps. xxii. 17, which he has just quoted. So too say all the fathers 
when they have occasion to refer to the matter. And can it be 
conceived that such an expression as that of Justin, or this of 
Tertullian, would have ever been made thus openly, at the very 
time when this mode of executing was still practised, and yet 
the declaration be false, and remain uncontradicted? It is 
needless, however, to dwell upon this matter. No one will 
doubt that the recent thorough investigations of this subject 
have settled the question that the feet as well as the hands were 
pierced in crucifixion ; and if so, every mention in the New Testa- 
ment of the fact that Christ was crucified (and how frequently 
is it mentioned !) is a declaration of the fact that his hands 
and feet were pierced. And how Dr. A. could suppose that 
there need be, under such circumstances any more explicit 
declaration on the subject is unaccountable. Nor should we 
have devoted so much space to this point, were it not for the 
strong and repeated efforts made by Dr. A. to employ this 
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alleged absence of "explicit declaration/ 1 to sustain his cri- 
ticism. 

Dr. Alexander also considers it very remarkable that no 
citation or application of the clause occurs in any of the 
Gospels. But admitting it to be even so, what is there pecu- 
liarly remarkable herein ? Is it not equally remarkable that 
Gen. xlix. 10, and Dan. ix. 27, and other passages, are not quoted 
and applied ? There can be no doubt that all such passages 
were adduced by the apostles in their disputes with the Jews, 
and that they were among those with which Apollos " mightily 
convinced " them, and by which they were " confounded " by 
Paul; but why they should have been formally quoted and 
applied in the New Testament does not appear. 

A third point raised in the foregoing exposition by Dr. A., 
and obviously for the purpose of preparing the reader's mind to 
abandon the commonly-received view of the passage, is, that 
"Even supposing the essential idea to be merely that of wounds 
inflicted on the body, it seems strange that it should be ex- 
pressed in the specific and unusual form of piercing the hands 
and feet." But wherein is this asserted strangeness ? If the 
psalm be indeed Messianic, (Dr. A. strenuously maintains that 
it is,) the sufferings which it narrates are of course to be referred 
to the Messiah. Now, were not the hands and feet of Christ 
pierced? and is not the clause in question (as commonly 
explained,) a prophetic statement of the fact? If the wounds 
which he received were mentioned at all, why should they not 
be correctly mentioned ? The strangeness appears to be on the 
other side, and in supposing that they could have been men- 
tioned in some other way.* But Dr. A. completely sets aside 
the force of this presumption, by conceding at the close of his 
exposition (as quoted above), that " It may be even possible to 
reconcile the two interpretations by supplying a verb and giving 
•'HKS its usual meaning. ' Like the lion (they have wounded) 

a ' 

my hands and my feet/ " As to the possibility here referred to, 
it is somewhat problematical, to say the least ; but the reader 
will perceive from this passage that it may not after all, there- 
fore, be very " strange that it should be expressed in the specific 
and unusual form of piercing the hands and the feet.'* But let us 
proceed to the main question. 

Dr. Alexander remarks > "That in order to obtain this 
meaning, ('they pierced my hands and my feet/) we must 

* It has been said of J. S. Semler that he was not content with knowing what 
other people knew, but that he must know it in a different way from what they did. 
This might be easily accomplished, if the supposition mentioned above could be 
realised. 
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either change the text. (TMS or HNS for *1N3). or assume a 

plural form so rare, that some grammarians deny its existence 
altogether (*"W3 for DH3), and an equally rare form of the 

participle (ffHRB for DH3), and a meaning of the verh itself 

which no where else occurs, but must be borrowed from a 
cognate root (TQ for TD3) : an accumulation of grammatical 

and lexicographical anomalies which cannot be assumed with- 
out," &c. This representation presents the full strength of the 
position assumed by Dr. A. The remarks which follow in his 
exposition, and which are designed to show that the version for 
which he thus contends, is susceptible of being justified on other 
than exegetical grounds, will be noticed hereafter. 

And first, As to the change of the text. This consideration is 
placed by Dr. A. in the front of his array of argument, with 
much skill ; for if it be even so that the words of the Holy 
Spirit must be changed, before we can obtain the version of the 
passage which is commonly given, Dr. A. may well expect to 
cany with him the piety and intelligence of at least the 
American public, in favour of the version which he proposes. 
The idea of rudely changing the sacred text, in order to sustain 
a theory, or a statement, is not to be tolerated for a moment by 
the evangelical churches in this land. And it is easy to imagine 
how the ideas of Unitarian and Rationalistic rashness and 
hardihood must rise up and flit before the mental vision of his 
readers, awakening, too, the corresponding ideas of indignation 
at the audacity which would venture for any reason whatever 
to mutilate the inspired record of the Holy Spirit. But should 
it turn out that there now is, and has been for a thousand years 
past (founded, too, on the best of reasons), a dispute as to 
what the text really is (that is, whether it be "HN3 or -VM^p), and 

that there are strong, if not invincible, reasons for believing 
that what is now called the text (or Kethibh), is really and 
properly not the text, as originally written; and should it 
appear, moreover, that in other instances Dr. A. does not at all 
hesitate to change the Kethibh for the Keri (or the textual 
reading for that which is in the margin), and that he has made 
such changes in other places, without a tithe of the reasons 
which imperiously demand it here ; we may be permitted to 
indulge our surprise that he should lay such stress upon a 
matter of so little consequence. 

Let us be fairly understood here. We are gratified with the 
expression of that high regard which Dr. A. undoubtedly feels 
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for the received text. That it ought never to be departed from! 
unless when the best and most conclusive reasons require and 
justify such a procedure, is too evident to need illustration ; and 
Lowth and others have done serious injury to the cause of truth 
and righteousness, by their rash and conjectural emendations. 
Our objection is not, therefore, to Dr. Alexander's high regard 
for the Kethibh itself, but to his implied intimation, that there 
is no sufficient reason here for the substitution of ^1^3 for 

HfcO, and also to his want of consistency in not allowing this 

. 

avowed reverence for the Kethibh to operate uniformly. For 
why should he with such apparent zeal require a strict adherence 
to the text, in an instance where its accuracy is, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful; and yet in many places where there is com- 
paratively nothing of importance to the Christian church in- 
volved in the matter, depart from that very text without even 
an expression of regret or of doubt as to the correctness of the 
procedure ? And not only so, but he repeatedly avers that the 
Kethibh should be corrected from the Masora and ancient ver- 
sions, and in cases, too, where there appears not to be a tithe of 
the sufficient reasons for such a procedure, which are found to 
exist in behalf of the change referred to in Ps. xxii. 17. See for 
example, Dr. Alexander's Exposition of Isaiah, ix. 2, where, 
without the least hesitation, he omits the negative particle in his 
translation of the passage, and in his notes justifies the omis- 
sion. He renders the passage, " Thou hast increased its joy/' 

expunging from the Kethibh the particle ?tf, and substituting in 

lieu thereof, w, and then coolly remarking that it is best so " to 
read it with the Masora, several ancient versions, Gesenius, De 
Wette, and Knobel;" and also that "the same emendation is 
required by the context in several other places, e. g. ch. xlix. 5, 
lxiii. 5." See, in loco, p. 156. Now, all we ask of Dr. A., or of 
any other critic, is, that these considerations should be permitted 
to operate also in the case under discussion. The import of 
Psalm xxii. 17, would never thereafter be questioned by them. 

We have likewise another instance of the kind in Dr. Alex- 
ander's Annotations on Ps. xvi. 10, " Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see corrup- 
tion;" The Kethibh here is TT?^ *<% one8 > an< * the Keri 9 

TT^0> *°*y one > an( * y e * ^ e hesitates not to reject or "change" 

• * 

the text for the marginal reading,* and that, too, against the 

* In relation to this subject, Hengstenberg remarks that " the plural here must 
have been extremely welcome to the Jews, because it furnished ihera with the best 
means of refuting the Messianic interpretation of the Psalm." But Dr. Alexander 
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decision of Rosenmiiller, De Wette, Gesenius, Bruns, Stange, 
Fischer, &c. 

Now we again say that these principles of criticism ought not 
to be objected to ; for the Keri is in these places doubtless the 
true reading. But we do object to the refusal of Dr. A. to 
apply the same principles to the case before us. We do object 
to his varying his ground as he does in relation to Ps. xxii. 17 ; 
and so giving the authority of his distinguished and well-earned 
reputation to justify the cavils of Jews and Rationalists, in a 
matter of the highest interest to the church. For the distin- 
guishing views of these gentlemen Dr. A. has obviously not 
much sympathy. But we regret that he should have departed 
from the principles upon which he expounded Isa. ix. 2, just 
where they applied more strongly than to that passage itself : 
and just where a question of the utmost importance was in 
dispute between the church of Christ, and the Jewish and Ra- 
tionalistic schools. 

To return to the point therefore. What is the amount of this 
accusation of changing the text, which has been put forth with 
such an air of rebuke and seriousness ? If it were an attempt 
to sustain even an unsupported conjecture, Dr. A.'s unqualified 
statement could not be stronger than it is. The change is not 
even necessary in order to support the common version of the 
passage, as we shall see ; but even if it were, why hold it up to 
view as something of sufficient weight and importance to coun- 
terbalance all the absurdities involved in the other rendering 
which has been proposed? That the word has always, until 
modern times, been read as a verb, we shall prove ; and if in 
order to read it so now it were even necessary to change *"}NQ 

into *nND, where would be the harm of doing it, supported as 

* 

we should be by the Masora, and all the ancient versions, the 
Latin and Greek fathers, to say nothing of other authorities 
which we shall adduce ? Has a •*) never been mistaken for a * 

k 

remarks, that "the essential difference between the two (readings) is less than it may 
appear at first sight, since even the singular is collective, and includes the whole class 
of God's chosen and favoured ones, of whom Christ is the head and representative/' 
p. 118. This observation appears to be peculiarly unfortunate ; and, if we understand 
it, contains a concession of mora than is just to the Jews and Rationalists. But ia it 
a fact that God does not suffer his " holy on*s " (i.e. " his chosen and favoured ones,") 
to see corruption ? It is true in no sense of the terms as here employed, and Dr. A. 
ought not to have conceded that thG question as to which reading is here adopted, is 
therefore a question of less importance than evangelical Christians have supposed. 
Even Fischer (Proluss. de Vit. lexic. N. T. p. 184, seq.), and Stange (anticrit. in 
Psalm, p. 101), who contend for the Kethibh here, yet admit that it is a plurals* intern- 
tivus, or plural of intensity, having reference only to Jesus Christ. C6uld this criticism 
be established, it would of course lessen the importance of the question referred to ; 
but how different is the ground of such a procedure as here presented from that which 
n above presented by Dr. Alexander ! 
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by the transcribers of the sacred text ? Have no errors ever 
been committed, and do none confessedly now exist therein? 
The letters referred to are so alike in MSS. that even an atten- 
tive and careful reader does not always distinguish between 
them. As instances in point take Ezra x. 44, where the text 
reads *KttO while the margin has INtett, which is the true text. 

: T ° ; T 

But as in the case before us, both readings have been preserved 
by the Jews, while the anomalous reading is now in the text 
itself and the true reading placed in the margin. See also Gen. 
viii. 17, and xiv. 2, 8, and Ps. ix. 13. And who can doubt that 
the original reading in Hos. xiii. 14, was not TIN as it is now, 

but iTN as it was obviously read by the Apostle, 1 Cor. xv. 55 ? 

Or that HI) in Ezek. xlvii. 13, has been mistaken for HT, which 

• • 

is supported by the LXX, the Chaldee, 14 Ms. and our English 
version ; or that ^ in the text of 1 Sam. iv. 13, should be ex- 
changed for the Keri T? These things and many others in 

relation to the Hebrew text are known to every one, and why 
must not their influence be permitted to operate in the instance 
before us ? 

The remaining anomalies suggested by Dr. A. as standing in 
the way of the common interpretation of this passage, relate 
merely to the question as to the plural termination, the adsciti- 

tious tt in *")N3, and the derivation of that word from its proper 

root ; all of which shall be fully considered hereafter. 

The attempt of Dr. Alexander to justify his preference for 
reading •'HtfS as a noun next claims to be noticed. The remark 

that the very same form in Is. xxxviii. 13 is unquestionably used 
to mean like the lion, and a slight modification of the same in 
Numb. xxiv. 9, &c, strikes us, however, as an instance of some- 
thing like arbitrary criticism, or of special pleading, aiming as 
it does to lead the reader to a definite and important conclusion, 
without making him fully acquainted with the premises. If the 
most weighty authorities, authorities too which are elsewhere 
often relied on by Dr. A. himself, are of no importance in settling 
a question of Scripture criticism, then may the critic thus arbi- 
trarily state his premises, and demand our assent to his conclu- 
sion ; but if they are of weight and importance in such a matter, 
on what principle is it that they are thus to be kept back from 
the view of the reader, even where his assent is asked to a con- 
clusion of so much importance as the one before us ? It is true 
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that the same word is used in Is. xxxviii. 13, and that there it 
unquestionably means as a Hon. But it is likewise true that the 
Masora most decidedly declares that in this place it is used in a 
sense entirely different from that attached to it in Ps. xxii. 17 ; 
and it is tree, moreover, that all ancient and modern versions 
(with exceptions not worth naming) sustain the declaration of 
the Masora. Had the reader no right to know these facts in 
determining a question like the present ? The difference between 
the two words is as great as it would be if the reading in Ps. xxii. 
was "He that forbears to contend is wise;" and that in Is. 
xxxviii., " For bears to contend is agreeable to their nature." 

The next consideration by which Dr. A. would justify the 
reading of the word in question as a noun, is thus presented : 
" This idea (i. e. as a lion my hands and my feet,) would be here 
the more appropriate because the Psalm abounds in such allu- 
sions, and because the lion is expressly mentioned both before 
and afterwards/' This, however, is so far from being certain, 
that it is impossible to imagine what connection there is between 
such a conclusion and the premises. How can the mere fact, 
that the lion is mentioned in other passages which in no way 
resemble this in their construction, evince that the same idea is 
more appropriate here ? Is not the fair and legitimate inference 
deducible from the facts (even as stated by Dr. A. himself), that 
the lion is not here referred to, because the comparison of a lion 
is employed by the sacred writer, just before, and just after, the 
,text ? (See v. 14, 22.) And is not the supposition, therefore, 
that the same comparison is here again instituted, harsh and 
unwarrantable, and not to be entertained without the strongest 
reason ? The reader will decide which presumption is the more 
natural. And we may, moreover, safely challenge the advocates 
of this interpretation, to point out an instance in any classic, 
where such a comparison is three several times formally instituted 
and repeated in the course of some eight or ten lines. 

Dr. Alexander continues as follows : " The sense would then 
be, r they surround my hands and my feet as they would a lion/ 
or € as a lion would/ i. e. with the strength and fierceness of a 
lion. The hands and feet may be mentioned as the parts used in 
defence and flight." He admits, however, that " the mention of 
these parts, after all, in connection with the lion, is not alto- 
gether natural :" a just and proper admission, as we shall see. 
But I would here ask, whether the change in the text contem- 
plated by this construction, can possibly be regarded by Dr. A., 
as doing less violence to it, than the substitution of TINS for 

n»3, or than the regarding of N as epenthetical, or the plural 
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as terminating in \ or than deriving the meaning of the word 
from a cognate root ? It were idle to say that no change or 
modification is contemplated in the exposition proposed by Dr. 
A., for the simple phrase, " as a lion, my hands and my feet/' 
expresses no idea ; and before anything more can be got out of 
the phrase, I apprehend that something more must be supposed 
to be connected with it. This is practically conceded by Dr. A., 
and he supposes the phrase to be elliptical : " They surround my 
hands and my feet as they would surround a lion:" or, "as a 
lion would" Sut for what reason are we to resort to the sup- 
position of an ellipsis ? Simply on account of the " accumulation 
of grammatical and lexicographical anomalies" aforesaid ; the 
force of which reasons, we shall consider presently. 

If, then, the phrase under consideration is to be regarded as 
an ellipsis (as the construction proposed by Dr. A. takes for 
granted), how is the ellipsis to be supplied or filled out ? This 
is a question of some importance, certainly, and we surely have 
the right to expect a direct and satisfactory answer to it, from 
those who assume that there is an ellipsis. Two methods have 
already been proposed by Dr. A., to wit : " They surround my 
hands and my feet as they would surround a lion ;" and " they 
surround my hands and my feet as a lion would surround them" 
Now there is a prodigious difference between these proposed 
constructions of the passage, as much as there would be be- 
tween the surrounding of a lion by men, and the surrounding 
of a man by a lion. Neither of these, however, seem satisfac- 
tory to Dr. A., and therefore, near the conclusion of his annota- 
tion, he (after Rabbi Coecus of the Chaldee Paraphrase) pro- 
poses a third, to wit : " Like the lion (they have wounded) my 
hands and my feet/' and adds, " the point of comparison 
would then be the infliction of sharp wounds in those parts of 
the body." Here there are no less than three different methods 
of supplying this imaginary ellipsis : and all, of course, taking 
for granted that the previous word, *3rB*j3P(. {they surround me^ 
is to be understood in the clause referred to ; an idea which 
conflicts with the fact that the Masorites have placed the Ath- 
nach under this verb to show that it has no connection with the 
following words, and is not to be joined to them. 

But, let us examine these three methods seriatim. We com- 
mence with the last. If we mistake not, 'fflEFpTT is the preterite 
in Hiphil, from the root *|g*; Hiphil, 'pjpH, to go around, to en- 
close; and it is evident from its parallelism with ^330, 

* . 

in the beginning of the verse, that this verb can only mean, to 
surround. To get from the term the sense of piercing, there- 
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fore.it mast be derived from *)jM (agreeing in signification with 

303) which in Hiph. would likewise give ^H, and with. 

the affix, *3PI9*j5TT. If this be so, therefore, it can afford Dr. A. 
but little assistance to suppose that this verb is to be under- 
stood in the phrase referred to. Its import is simply they sur- 
round me. And the sense of perforarunt cannot be fairly ob- 
tained from its proper root *)j^ but only by a far-fetched 

J. D. Michaelis-construction from ^i a procedure which would 

be rather remarkable, after the objection against borrowing a 
meaning from a cognate root as above stated. Another con- 
struction of the passage by Dr. A., is, " they surround my 
hands and my feet as they would a Hon :" making ^N3 the ac- 

cusative. But a fatal objection to this (to say nothing of the 
repetition of the metaphor referred to above) is, that it makes 
the sufferer, who, in v. 7, under a deep sense of misery, com- 
pares himself to a worm, in the same connection, and under 
the same sense of misery, compare himself to a lion : an incon- 
gruity not to be supposed on any account. But, distinct from 
this consideration, what can be pleaded in favour of the fore- 
going construction ? It is doubtful whether a parallel to such 
an expression, employed under such or similar circumstances 
by a sufferer, is to be found in the whole compass of human 
language. That a sufferer should say, " they surround me as 
they do a lion," may be perfectly natural ; but that he should 
specify his hands and feet as being surrounded by his perse- 
cutors, is as incredible as it is impossible that his hands and 
feet (while forming a part of his body) could be surrounded, 
without himself having been surrounded at the same time. 

Dr. Alexander evidently felt the force of these and other con- 
siderations which might be mentioned, and has therefore given 
to the reader his choice between this exposition and the follow- 
ing : " they surround my hands and my feet as a lion would 
surround them." This alternative of ellipsis reminds us very 
forcibly of the eels mentioned by iEsop, who, finding them- 
selves rather uncomfortable in a certain cooking utensil, con- 
cluded to crawl out of it, but in doing so, made their debdt upon 
a bed of burning coals, — for how a lion could surround one's 
hands and feet, is certainly a mystery. Can Dr. A. seriously 
intend to propound this solution with (to say the very least) the 
incongruities and impossibilities with which it is clogged, as 
preferable to the common one ? A lion surround a man's hands 
and feet ! Can the imagination conceive such an idea ? Can 
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it be represented in painting ? Can it be realized in any way 
whatever ? If not, can it be proper to assert such a thing as 
a fact, in an exposition of the word of God ? Nothing could 
be more ludicrous than to attempt in any way the development 
of such an idea. The nearest approach to its realization, with 
which, we are acquainted, is contained in the following state- 
ment, which we remember having often heard in childhood, 
and which we hope may, without offence, be introduced in 
this connection. When General "Washington was encamped at 
White Marsh, above the city of Philadelphia, he was informed 
on a certain occasion that a soldier of his army had, single- 
handed, captured three of the enemy. The General being de- 
lighted with such an exhibition of courage, immediately sent 
for the soldier (a gallant son of Erin), intending, for the en- 
couragement of enterprise in the army, to reward him in some 
signal manner. Pat immediately appeared in the presence of 
the general, who addressed him as follows: "You have, sir, 
succeeded in capturing three of the enemy, as I am informed; 
and I should be pleased to hear how you effected it. That a 
man should capture one, or even two, is not so remarkable ; 
but that one man should make three armed men his prisoners, 
depriving them of their arms, and marching them safely into 
camp, is somewhat surprising. Tell me, therefore, the par- 
ticulars of the adventure." Pat hereupon bowed very politely, 
and then said, " Indeed and I had no difficulty in the matter 
at all, sir ; for, may it please your honour, / surrounded them." 
Now, could we only learn how he surrounded them, we should 
perhaps be able to form some idea of how a lion could sur- 
round a man's hands and feet. We have never learned that 
any artist has made Pat's adventure the subject of a painting ; but 
one thing is certain, that if Pat could surround three men, a 
lion assuredly could surround one. But surely it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon this subject. 

The phrase, therefore, as it stands, taking ^NS as a noun, 

is confessedly destitute of meaning; for what does it signify to 
say, " as a lion my hands and my feet ? " And a sense must 
consequently be obtained by supplying something. We have 
seen how Dr. Alexander has succeeded in the effort ; and as the 
Jews likewise contend that the word is a noun, it may be 
proper before we pass on, to notice briefly how they have suc- 
ceeded herein. They admit that the phrase as it stands does not 
make complete sense ; though they have not yet agreed on the 
question as to what ought to be supplied, or how the phrase should 
be explained. Rabbi Joseph Coecus (as he is called), author of 
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the Chaldee Paraphrase of the Psalms, supplies the word p/pi 

• 

biting, and connects the phrase with the preceding thus : " The 
congregation of the malignant surround me ; biting my hands 
and feet as lions." Rabbi Solomon Jarchi thus explains it : 
" As a lion the hands of me and the feet of me, that is, as if 
they were broken by the mouth of a lion ;" the sheer absurdity 
of which need not be here dwelt upon. Kimchi, and Aben 
Ezra, that they may avoid these incongruities, formally supply 
nothing, but merely connect the phrase with the preceding : 
" the congregation of the malignant surround for me, as a lion 
my hands and my feet ;" an interpretation which does violence 
to the text ; for David does not say ^ *\*ppn they surround for 
me, but ^Wpn they surround me ; and it is certainly absurd to 
say " they surround for me my hands and my feet." And this 
exposition moreover, as above remarked, is at war with the fact, 
that the Athnach, which is under the verb, makes a pause, and 
announces that the verb itself is not to be connected with what 
follows. It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the preposterous 
fable of Kimchi, who, to render his exposition probable, says 
that a lion describes a circle with his tail around his prey before 
he devours it; s.fact for the existence of which he drew upon 
his most fertile imagination. It may be found in the margin.* 
Such then are the efforts of our Jewish brethren in this same 
department ; and certainly Dr. Alexander has made no improve- 
ment upon their labours. 

Having thus, therefore, as we conceive, evinced the inconclu- 
siveness of the reasons urged by Dr. Alexander in justification 
of his departure from the ordinary interpretation of this passage, 
we shall next proceed to consider the grounds on which this 
interpretation may be justified. 

The simple point of inquiry is, whether the word in question 
is here to be regarded as a verb or a noun ? That it is not a 
noun, may be fairly concluded, from the abortive attempts which 
have been made to construe it as such : for no ingenuity has 
ever succeeded on this supposition to make any tolerable sense 
of the passage. 

Several methods of determining the question have been pro- 
posed, either of which may be maintained without a resort to 
anything like the extremities of solution which are demanded 
by the presumption that the word is a noun. We shall briefly 

* Whether this famous Rabbi ever wrote a natural history we do not know ; but 
the following is his account of the lion ; " Leo in sylva can da sua circulum describit, 
quern ferae cum vident, ex eo non audent excedere pro leonis timore el metu, et 
manus, et pedes colligunt, (that is, the fore feet and hind feet remain fixed to the 
spot,) et in medio circuli piaedam suam invenit leo." This, we presume, may be 
called an ex post facto history, designed for the benefit of Ps. xxii. 17. 
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glance at them; but let not the idea embarrass the reader's 
mind, that we are compelled to settle the claims of either of 
these proposed methods, before we can avail ourselves of the 
legitimate inference which they all unite to sustain ; for we are 
not required to do so by any principle of fair reasoning; and 
before our opponents demand it of us, let them first settle the 
question in respect to the filling out of the ellipsis aforesaid. 
We repeat it therefore, that the simple question in dispute is, 
whether the word be a verb or a noun. 
The idea of Gesner and others, that the word ought to be 

pointed, ^W3, is not sustained by any very great authority, and 

• 

seems at variance with the rules of punctuation. It need not 
therefore be here examined. The supposition also that HN3 

is a compound word from IfcO and *■)**, (which would connect 
the two significations, C( as a lion they pierced") is a mere 
unsupported conjecture. There are composite forms in the 
Hebrew, though seldom occurring ; but this proposed compound- 
ing of the two words would make 3 both a servile and a radical, 
at one and the same time ; a procedure which would certainly be 
at war with precedent. 

There are, however, weighty reasons for concluding that 'HNS 

• ■ 

was the original reading of the text ; and the ease with which 
a !j may be mistaken for a \ and the fact that in transcribing the 
Scriptures, they have frequently been mistaken one for the 
other (as above illustrated), favours the argument. This word 
is simply the scriptio plena of the verb TO, and the objection of 
Dr. Alexander to what he pronounces the anomalous K, is 
scarcely worth dwelling upon ; that letter being epenthetical (as 
is asserted by Babbies Jacob ben Chaiim, and Moses Haddarsan), 
as when it is added after the Qamets, for protracting the sound 
of a long vowel. See instances of such epenthesis, in Hosea 
x. 14, DNp% and in Zech xiv. 10, nD*<m, and in Prov. xxiv. 7, 
/fiDJO, and also in Isaiah x. 13, Ezek. ix. 8, Joel ii. 6, 2 Sam. 
xix. 4, &c, and thus we have 1fctt5& for "TO, and D^SN^D for 
D^D, &c. There can be no solid objection, therefore, against 
this reading, on such ground.* 

* It is not improbable that the reading ^IfcO, may have originated from this 
adscititious ft. Some incompetent scribe, regarding the letter as a radical, and 
consequently not knowing what to make of the word thus spelled, might have (in 
order to make some sense of the clause in his view) spelled it with a * instead of a 
1; or, as above remarked, the ^ may have been mistaken for a V At all events, the 
two readings early existed in the MSS. ; and, considering the hostility of the Jews to 
the Gospel, it is not to be wondered that in later times they should have given the 
preference to that which might most easily neutralise the argument for Christ's 
Messiahship, which is founded upon this passage. 

VOL. II. 2 c 
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Then, further : In the Masora textual in Numb. xxiv. 9, we 
have the following most decided testimony, to wit : ^TV) T HJO 
3*J"D VttO that is, " As a lion my hands and my feet ; for ' as 
a lion/ which is the reading of the margin, the text has it, 
1 they pierced! " Hence, when the Masora was written, some ten 
or twelve centuries ago, the word in the text was "TWO, and *"}*P 

was only in the margin. So, too, Rabbi Jacob ben Chaiim, in 
his Masora Magna, says : " In many copies of the Scriptures, 
written with the most scrupulous care, I have found T1N3 in the 
text, and HW only in the margin, — when, according to the tra- 
dition of our Rabbies, the reverse ought to have been the fact." 
Many other eminent men, as we shall have occasion to note 
presently, testify to the same thing in substance. 

Further : '1JN3 may be the original reading, as many of the 

• ■ 

ablest grammarians think, who notwithstanding regard it not as 
a noun but verb. The Masora parva gives countenance to the 
supposition, when it states on Numb. xxiv. 9, that "*W3 occurs 
four times; twice with Qamets on the first syllable (Ps. xxii. 17, 
Is. xxxviii. 13), and twice with Pattah" (Numb, xxiii. 24, and 
xxiv. 9) ; which statement, taken in connection with that of the 
textual Masora above cited, evinces that both the readings 
existed when the Masoras were written. The reader will in- 
dulge us with a single remark here, before we pass on. We 
ask, therefore, what is the fair inference from the fact that the 
readings VW3 (SfO) and HN3 are found still in MSS. and edi- 

tions of the Hebrew text, and confessedly existed in the codices 
many centuries ago? Let it be granted that HN3 is the true 

reading, and how, we ask, shall we ever explain the fact of these 
diverse readings if that word is to be construed as a noun? 
Does not the fact that they exist, evince that the word in that 
connection was always regarded as a verb ? It seems utterly 
inconceivable how these readings could have originated on any 
other supposition. This is a point, however, upon which (unless 
we err) Paulus and Ewald and their followers have not thought 
proper as yet to display their ingenuity ; and we doubt whether 
Dr. Alexander has given to it the consideration which it de- 
serves. But to return. 

Pococke, Gesenius, De Wette, Winer, Hengstenberg, in the 
Christology, and most of the earlier critics, do not hesitate to 

adopt Hjtfi) as the true reading; regarding it as the irregular 

• ■ 

plural for D^fcp, the participle of *Vfi (which is synonymous 

* 

with IT13), a word which, though it does not again occur in 
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Hebrew, is clearly ascertained by a reference to the cognate 
dialects to mean to bore through, to pierce. The K is inserted 
by epenthesis as above remarked. Professor Ewald (whose 
representations have obviously considerable influence on the 
mind of Dr. Alexander) has objected that this irregular plural 
form is only an arbitrary supposition ; to which Gesenius well 
replies, that the single example of *2D in Ps. xlv. 9, is sufficient 

to justify the assumption of this form. With all deference to 
Verbriigge and Ewald, however, it is sheer folly to deny that 
the Hebrew language admits of the plural form ending in ^ 
(the final D being cut off by apocope), or that such forms occur 
not unfrequently in the Old Testament. The celebrated Rabbi, 
David Kimchi (who flourished about A.D. 1190, and whose 
grammar of the Hebrew language Gesenius pronounces to be 
classical), speaking of the plural masculine in D*, declares that 
" there are plurals which are used with Hhireq alone, as there 
are, also, with superadded ;" of which instances in the follow- 
ing verses are given as examples : 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, Ezek. xxxii. 30, 
Gen. xiv. 16. Pococke also cites Gen. xl. 16, 2 Kings xi. 4, 
Lam. iii. 14. See also 1 Sam. xx. 38, and xxiv. 14; Is. xxxviii. 
12, and Cant. viii. 2. These instances, and others that could be 
named, are more than sufficient to justify the reception of **W3 

as a noun. 

It is not, however, we again remark, of much importance, 
which of these readings is regarded as the true one ; nor is it at 
all necessary that this question should be determined by those 
who reject the view presented by Dr. Alexander. The great 
and sole point in dispute is, whether the word referred to be a 
verb or a noun. That it may properly be regarded as a verb, 
is, we think, fully apparent from the foregoing remarks. Let 
us then proceed to the further consideration of the evidence 
which bears upon the question. 

Gesenius candidly observes, that " all the ancient interpreters 
have taken *1N3 as a verb ; and this is certainly possible if we 

regard 1<B ^3 as the participle in Kal formed in the Chaldee 

. 

manner, and in the plural number for D V U*3» M And he refers 

to two MSS. to prove that "it was commonly held to be a verb." 
And in confirmation of this Yatablus declares that the ancient 
reading was twofold HttD and -I'D ; while according to the tes- 

timony of Genebrard, the Jews continued to write "HN3 in the 

margin and Y1K3 in the text until the six hundredth year of 

2c2 
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the Christian era, and then began to insert the marginal reading 

into the text itself; and finally to omit V)K3 altogether. 

• 

It is scarcely possible to over estimate the weight and import- 
ance of the evidence furnished by the versions in favour of our 
position that the word in question is a verb. The limits allotted 
to this review are not sufficient to permit us to go thoroughly 
into this branch of the argument ; and we can therefore do but 
little more than glance at it. We begin with the Septuagint, 
the most ancient of all versions, it having been made probably 
in the third century before the Christian era, and by Jews who 
unquestionably understood their own language. Now these in- 
terpreters rendered the clause in question by &pv£av x € W? vov 
KaYiroSag, they pierced my hands and feet. If therefore the word 
in dispute was then regarded as a noun, how is this rendering 
to be accounted for? Can any one suppose that such a render- 
ing would have been given in defiance of MSS., common sense, 
common honesty, and directly in the face of the knowledge of 
every one who could read Hebrew ? and also without any assign- 
able inducement whatever? If it was not done in defiance of 
these things, we apprehend that there is but one other alterna- 
tive — it was done in accordance with the MSS., common sense 
and honesty. Add to this the fact that the Greek fathers all 
translate the word in a similar manner. Justin, in his dialogue 
with the shrewd and learned Jew Trypho, so translates it; so 
does the author of the Questions to Antiochus, Quest. 136, and 
Athanasius in his Dialogue on the Trinity and in his work on 
the Incarnation. Apollinaris, in his Paraphrase, thus renders it : 

The Latin interpreters, likewise, uniformly render it as a verb. 
So Tertullian, in innumerable places. Cyprian, also, in his 
second book of Testimonies against the Jews, renders it by erffo- 
derunt. In the old Latin version of the Psalms made by Jerome 
from the Hebrew with the utmost care, the word is translated 
also as a verb : " Fvxerunt manus meas, et pedes meas." Now 
to this version there is a preface addressed to Sophronius by 
Jerome, in which he most confidently declares that he has not 
departed from the strict sense of the Hebrew in a single word ; 
and he calls upon the Jews to show, if they were able, one 
instance of such departure.* Now let the reader ask himself 
whether Jerome (or any other man of sense or integrity) could 
have thus challenged such a scrutiny, and in a case where so 

• His words are, "Certe confidenter dicam, et multos hujus operis testes, citabo, 
me nihil duntaxat sententiae Hebraica veritate mutasse;" and, a little further on, he 
adds, " Imerroga quemlibet Hebraeorum." 
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glaring an error would, to his shame and mortification, have 
been at once detected by his bitter opposers, the Jews, if in such 
a well-known instance as the one before us he had been con* 
scions of having corrupted the text ? The supposition is out of 
all question. Jerome knew that the Jews had fastened Jesus to 
the cross, and the Jews knew also that they had thus fastened 
him by piercing bis hands and feet ; and they likewise knew 
that all Christians applied this passage to that transaction. 
And yet under such circumstances Jerome thus challenges their 
scrutiny, and defies them to come forward and show that he had 
mistranslated a single word ! The conclusion seems irresisti- 
ble, that VlttS was either the reading of the then approved text, 

or *"tot3 in Ps. xxii. was universally regarded as a verb. 

To all this may be added the strong fact that Aquila the Jew 
(a man of great industry and thoroughly acquainted with He- 
brew), who, in the second century of the Christian era, trans- 
lated the Old Testament into Greek, renders the word not as a 
noun but verb ; not indeed by wpv£av f but by yvxyvav, a word 
whose import in this connection (though Hengstenberg has 
strangely questioned it) involves the signification of pierced. 
At all events he translates it as a verb, for this is the point be- 
fore us. Here, then, was a most learned and eminent Jew thus 
translating from the approved text, or Kethibh of the Jews. 
What, then, must the reading of the Kethibh have been ? Will 
any one say that it was ^$3, and that this word is a noun ? 

Further : The old Syriac version, which every intelligent man 
admits was made directly from the Hebrew text, translates the 
word in question by one whose signification is perforarunt or 
transfixerunt. Now this version was probably made during the 
latter part of the first century ; and of course its authors either 
found V)N3 in the text, or regarded HNS as a verb. 

The old Arabic version, likewise, renders it by perforarunt ; 
and the iEthiopic by perforarunt mihi pedes, &c. The Latin 
Vulgate bjfoderunt ; and if we come down to the later versions 
we find them equally harmonious here ; Junius and Tremellius 
render the word foderunt; Castalio, perfoderunt ; Luther by 
durchgraben ; the Belgic by doorgraven. So also Munster, Pag- 
nini, Piscator, Genebrard, Muis, &c. 

It may bd added, also, that VWG is the reading 6f the Kethibh 

of the Complutensian Bible, published in 1520 by the patronage 
of Ximenes and with the privilege of Leo X. Genebrard, also, 
as above remarked, has proved by the testimony of the most 
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learned Jews that this was the reading of the best and most 
ancient copies of the Hebrew text. Capito (Inst. Heb. lib. i. 
cap. 13) testifies that in a very ancient copy of the Hebrew 
Scriptures he found this reading in the Keri. Others equally 
eminent, sustain the statement of Genebrard ; as, for example, 
Pagninus, Vatablus, and Miiller in loco. Galatinus, also, (De 
Arcanis Catholicse Yeritatis, lib. viii. c. 17,) and John Isaac 
(lib. ii., cont. Lindanum), together with Andradius (Defens. Cone. 
Trident, lib. iv.). These all aver that they had seen copies of 
the Hebrew Scriptures of the same character with the above. 
These copies have not come down to us, but no one will ques- 
tion that they once existed. And what is the only correct and 
legitimate inference from these facts, added to the consideration 
that all the versions, as above shown, translate the word referred 
to as a verb ? 

Not less conclusive is the Jewish testimony, of which a part 
has already been cited. The Masora parva at this place ob- 
serves that " HN2 occurs twice with Qamets, although the words 

themselves differ in their signification." . Now the only other 
place in which it so occurs is Is. xxxviii. 13, where it indis- 
putably means " as a lion ;" of course, therefore, such cannot 
be its meaning here according to this authority. So, too, in 
the Masora Magna. The last chapter of this work treats of 
words that are but twice employed in the Bible, though with 
different significations. The catalogue of these numbers 98. 
For example, TDK occurs in Is. xvii. 6, where it signifies a high 

branch of a tree ; and also in Hos. iv. 7, where it is a verb, and 
signifies, I mil change — (an instance of usage strikingly analog 
gous to that of the word HW). So, too, D^ltf occurs in 

Exod. i. 15, and Jer. xviii. 4, with different significations. 
il3ttfP also occurs in Gen. xxvi. 21, and Ezra iv. 6, in the same 

. 

manner. Now, amongst the words thus enumerated, is r> }tt2) . 

which, in page 2, column 2, the authors of this work mention as 
occurring in Fs. xxii. 17, and Is. xxxviii. 13 ; and as no one 
will question that in the last of these places, it means as a lion, 
and as the Jews uniformly thus explain it, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that the Masorites did not attach to it this signification 
in Ps. xxii. 17. The argument could still be strengthened by 
other testimony of the same kind, but it is needless, and we 
must hasten to draw these remarks to a close. 

There is one more consideration which certainly is of weight, 
and ought not to be overlooked in this connection. We refer 
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to the following : in this same Psalm, everything else which our 
adorable Redeemer suffered while enduring the death of the 
cross, is mentioned, and why then should not the piercing of his 
hands and feet be referred to? When in the deepest agony on 
the cross, he repeated at least the first verse of the Psalm.* 
In vs. 8 and 9, he is represented as saying, " All who see me, 
laugh me to scorn ; they shoot out the lip, they shake the head, 
saying, He trusted in the Lord that he would deliver him/' &c. 
In v. 14, " They gaped upon me with their mouths as a raging 
lion." In v. 16, he complains of thirst, and in v. 19, says, 
" They part my garments among them, and cast lots for my 
vesture." Is it credible, then, that no reference should have 
been made to the excruciating agony which he endured from 
the piercing of his hands and feet? If Dr. Alexander's expo- 
sition of the word in question be the true one, then there is no 
direct reference to this matter in the whole Psalm. Can this be 
believed ? 

Not less forcible than touchingly beautiful, are the following 
words of Luther : " To us who believe in Christ, and who hold 
by the authority of the Gospel, that this whole Psalm was spoken 
concerning him, it is easy to perceive that the proper reading 
of the passage is, { they have pierced my hands and my feet/ 
instead of ' as a lion my hands and my feet/ For we would not 
endeavour by means of the mysteries of the Scriptures, to ex-^ 
plain the things which are known to have occurred ; but on the 
contrary would clear up the mystery, by a reference to such 
things ; that is, we would illustrate the Old Testament by the 
New (and not the New by the Old), and would determine what 
is the sense of the former, by the obvious import of the latter : 
thus making them both to look towards Christ, as the two che- 
rubim looked towards the mercy-seat. For God said by the 
prophet (Jer. xxiii. 30), 'In the last days, ye shall understand 
my counsel / but to Moses he said, ' Ye shall discern only my 
hinder parts/ Since, therefore, we are assured that Christ's 
hands and feet were pierced, and are equally certain, also, that 
this whole Psalm applies to him ; and since the sense of the 
passage not only strikingly accords herewith, but absolutely de- 
mands that the word be read, ' they pierced 3 (especially since no 
rule of grammar forbids it) ; we may, without violence, and with 
perfect propriety, adopt this as its proper signification." — Com- 
ment, in Ps. xxii. 

* Osiander (Dr. Lucas) and others of ancient times, believed that Christ repeated 
the whole psalm while hanging on the cross ; " creditur Christus hunc Psalmum totum 
in cruce recitasse," says he, — an idea which Coleridge and others in modern times 
have adopted. 
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Art. VIII.— AN INVESTIGATION IN SYRIAC PHILO- 
LOGY. 

BY REV. BENJAMIN DAVIES, MONTREAL. 

Those who read with interest the article of Dr. Murdock on 
The Syriac Words for Baptism, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for Oct. 
1850, may be inclined to inquire further into the subject. The 
following remarks are respectfully offered in aid of that inquiry. 
It is indeed much to be wished, for the sake of Syriac philology, 
that an article on the question were contributed by one of the 
most learned and judicious of the American missionaries to the 
Nestorians, on whom chiefly the revival of Syriac literature may 
be said now legitimately to depend. But in the absence of such 
a contribution, the following may have its interest and its use. 

The question may be thus stated. Is the Syriac » vis, to be 
baptized, radically identical with the Hebrew *7jqy, to stand, and 

— T 

therefore not properly expressive of the outward act indicated 
by fiaTrriZu) ? 

It is in the highest degree probable, that the Syrians had 

once a root, oa^, to stand; since )<ix&, pillar (Heb. T)DJ?)j ** 



clearly derived from it, and since all the cognate tongues (Heb., 
Chald., Samar., Arab, and Ethiopic) have it, with substantially 
the same meaning. But of the actual use of the verb in Syriac 
to denote to stand, no example has yet been found, as Michaelis 
(in his edition of Castell's Syriac Lexicon sub voce) observes, 
f Standi signification e, reliquis Unguis Orient alib us communem, 
apud Syros non reperio/ Yet it has been the general opinion 
of Syriac scholars, that the word used for (5airTiZ<*> had originally 
that very signification ; as the same great Orientalist mentions, 
" In hac baptizandi significatione conferunt haud pauci cum He- 
braico 712}f stetit, ita ut, stare, sit, stare influmine, illogue mergi" 
In this opinion and explanation, even Gesenius concurred, as 
may be seen under *V2V, in the second edition of his Lexicon, 
by Dr. Robinson. But it is not too much to say, that dis- 
creet philology will feel some difficulty in accepting this view ; 
Michaelis at least felt it, and declared, " Mihi verisimilius, diver- 
sum plane ab TOP, litterarumque aliqua permutatione ortum ex 
v^ submergere." The existence of some difficulty in the 

case is also indicated and aptly illustrated by the great diversity 
which is manifest in the explanations offered by those who agree 
in identifying the root in question with the Heb. *flgy * to stand. 
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We can point out &t least four different explanations : 1. The 
one above mentioned, as quoted by Michaelis, and approved by 
Gesenius. But here we are at a loss to comprehend what could 
have caused the ceremony to be named in reference to the stand- 
ing rather than to the immersion, in the water, seeing that the 
latter, and not the former, enters iuto the idea of baptism. Can 
a parallel be shown, where a transaction derives its name from 
one of its mere circumstances, rather than from a prominent 
and significant part of the process ? The ecclesiastical use of 
Eucharist (ivxaQiorta) for the Lord's Supper, can scarcely be 
deemed a parallel; for the blessing, or giving of thanks, is an 
important part of the holy communion, the act being even twice 
repeated (1 Cor. xi. 24, 25; comp. chap. x. 16). 2. Another 
view is, that the term means to stand at, or in, the water, in order 
to be sprinkled, or poured upon. So Dr. Henderson, perhaps on 
the authority of Schindler in Lex. Pentaglotton, who says, "Sta- 
bant enim, qui baptizabantur." But the same difficulty as 
above, presses us here again. And even if they were baptized 
in a standing posture, they undoubtedly, as Dr. Murdock well 
observes (p. 739), stood up also in various other religious acts, 
(e. g. singing) ; and therefore the verb might be used to indicate 
such acts just as well as baptism. But of such use of it, there 
is no instance known. Besides, in the case of young infants, 
how could the two scholars here concerned, apply their own idea, 
" stabant enim, qui baptizabantur ?" 3. Others think the mean- 
ing arose thus : to stand, then, to establish, or confirm, and then 
to be baptized, the rite of confirmation being in the Syrian and 
other Eastern churches administered immediately after baptism, 
•and by the same person. So Dr. Augusti, Dr. Lee of Cambridge, 
«nd Moses Stuart. But there is no proof that the rite of con- 
firmation, as it is called, was practised so early as the apostolic 

days, when doubtless % \>n was already employed for fiairriZtaOaii 

or if the apostles did practise that rite, it clearly was not always 
done immediately after baptism (see Acts viii. 14 — 17, xiv. 21, 22). 
And besides, as Dr. M. justly argues (p. 740), if this verb in 



* V 



the causative conjugation, Aphel (V^HY 1° cause to stand, to 
confirm, served to express the administering of baptism, we should 

certainly expect the passive form of that conjugation (jJa^UJ) 

to be caused to stand, to be confirmed, to express the receiving of 
baptism ; whereas there is no instance of this form, but on the 

contrary, the simple intransitive form (♦jjo^) is employed in 

that sense, though by hypothesis it properly means to stand. 
4. Lastly, we have Dr. Murdochs theory (p. 740), "that the 
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early Syrian Christians, in conformity, very probably, with apos- 

tolic example and usage, employed the neuter verb «J*i^ [to 

stand], to denote the reception of Baptism, because they asso- 
ciated with that the idea of coming to a stand, or of taking a 
public and decisive stand, on the side of Christianity/' This 
original suggestion has certainly been set forth in a pleasing 
manner, and is theologically very acceptable ; but yet it appears 
to be philologically beset with difficulties, in common with the 
foregoing theories. Nor is it easy to see how it could apply to 
infant baptism. Could tender babes and little children be sup- 
posed " to take a public and decisive stand on the side of Chris- 
tianity ?" 

One thing is very clear, namely, that if either of the above 

views be correct, it must follow that the use of *^cl^ and its 

derivatives, as expressive of baptism, was strictly technical, or 
peculiar to the language of the church, whilst the ordinary or 
secular meaning was simply, to stand, or some modification of 
that idea, and had no correspondence to j3cnrr{£ci>, as found in 
classical Greek. Indeed Dr. M. (p. 736) goes even further than 
this, and affirms that the Syrian Christians, from the first, appro- 
priated the verb exclusively to the baptismal rite, and that con- 
sequently we cannot expect to find it used in any other sense, 
in any of the existing Syriac books, except in the term for pillar, 
which he considers to be derived from it. But, now, let us see 
whether these conclusions be philologically correct. Are they 
warranted by facts, in the usage of the language? 

The most ancient Syriac work now extant, is the Peshito ver- 
sion of the Bible, made early in the second century; and in it 

we find undeniable proofs, that . yin and its derivatives were 

actually used where neither the baptismal rite, nor any sort of 
standing, was intended. The verb occurs once in the Old Testa- 
ment, in Num. xxxi. 23, where it means something like plunging : 
" All that abideth not the fire, ye shall make go through the water" 
Here the Hebrew u*®! YVawn i s rendered \jJt^> pcno. visj 

i. e. plunge it in water. Surely the religious idea of confirmation 
or of bringing to a stand will not apply in this case, where mere 
things are spoken of. In the New Testament we find several 
instances besides those in which the rite of baptism is intended. 
See John v. 2, 4, 7, and ix. 7, where in each verse icoXvfifiridpa, 
pool, or properly swimming-place, is expressed by the derivative 

JJL»»OYfcvY> which clearly has not here its ecclesiastical meaning 
of baptism or baptistery, a notable instance of which is found in 
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Heb. vi. 4, where QururOivreg, enlightened, is explained in the 
very same terms that denote ' went down into the pool 9 in John 
v. 4. No doubt the translator in Heb. vi. 4 intended to express 
' who have once gone down into the baptistery/ and not ' who 
have once come to baptism / nor ' who have descended into bap- 
tism/ as it is translated in a work called Horse Aramaicae, Lond. 
1843. In Heb. ix. 10 the same derivative stands for /3a7m<r/txoc 
in the sense of washing or Jewish ablution; so also in Mark 
vii. 4, 8. The verb is found in Luke xi. 38 and Mark vii. 4 for 
ficnrrlZ>ofiai in its non-ecclesiastical sense of bathing. Dr. M. 
mentions (p. 736), that in these places in Mark and Luke, the 
Modern Syriac Version by the American Missionaries has sub- 
stituted other terms for those of the Peshito to express ablution. 
Such a change is open to at least one objection, viz., that it 
takes away from the Syrian reader so many clear proofs that 

^vyN> is not a purely ecclesiastical term, any more than the 

Greek /3airrf£<o. One other class of passages remains to be 
mentioned, viz., those which speak of sufferings as overwhelming, 
which idea is conveyed by this very verb and a derivative from 
it, answering to /3a7rrf£o/L<cu and Qaimaiia ; see Matt. xx. 22, 23, 
Mark x. 38, 39, Luke xii. 50. It turns out then that upwards 
of ten passages are to be found in the Peshito Bible, in which 
the Syriac words, elsewhere employed in that version for baptism, 
do not signify the Christian rite, and where they cannot mean 
anything like standing. The verb occurs in two or three instances 
also in the Apocrypha : in Judith xii. 7, it reads that Judith 
' went forth to the valley of Bethphalu by night, and bathed 

(Loot )% *>n.c\\ in the fountain of water/ where the Vulgate has 

' et baptizabat se in fonte aquae/ and the Greek kcu c/3a7rrt££ro 
Iv ry 7rape/*j3oXrJ €7ri rijc irtiytig tov vSarog. And in Susanna 
xiii. 15 the verb occurs in the same sense three times, and here 
the Greek has Xovofiai and the Latin lavor. The passage is 
found in the Versio Syriaca Altera of Walton's Polyglott. 

We may here inquire in passing, what in ecclesiastical usage 
is the force of this verb? In regard to this, it is worthy of no- 
tice that Syrian church writers in speaking of baptism distin- 
guish several kinds besides that of Christ, the first of which is 
called the baptism of the flood (see Assemani Bibliotheca Orien- 
tals, III. p. 574) or ordinary bathing (Ibid. p. 357). This 
mode of speaking clearly recognizes a non-ritual use of the term 
jk^^v^vn and serves to indicate its real meaning to be immer- 
sion. But it is urged that if this were the real meaning under- 
stood by the Syrians, they would have used a different word, 
^j or ^^., which is admitted by all to signify to immerse. 
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Now the fact is, they have used this word also for the baptismal 
rite, see in CastelFs Lexicon under ^X We have further 

proof of this in their Forms of Service for the administration of 
the rite. In the Nestorian Ritual, compiled by Jesujabus 
Adiabenus about A.D. 650 (Assemani loc. cit. pp. 113, 140), 
the officiating priest is represented as taking the child and 

dipping him in the water, Yk\\~) ctl^ ^a^K), and saying such a one 



is baptized ^& t **^ in the name of the Father, &c, and then 

causing him to ascend from the water, )*oa ^a or^ <nm^ see 

Assemani Bib. Orient. IV. (or part 2 of III.), p. 243. Compare 
with this the Anglican Rubric directing the priest to take the 
child and " dip it in the water discreetly and warily, saying, I 
baptise thee in the name," &c. There is another Syriac Ritual 
printed in a small 4to vol. at Antwerp, 1572, with the title 
Liber Rituum Severi Patriarchs, &c, which Assemani does not 
mention at all in his great work. If this Ritual be authentic 
and now in actual use, it must be among the Jacobite or Mono- 
physite Syrians, to whose party Severus belonged (Bib. Orient. 
II. p. 321). In this Baptismal Service we are told (p. 26) that 



*\ 



the Son bowed down his head and was baptized, *j*l^o cruui ^pi) ; 
and he is invoked (p. 36) in these words, " we beseech thee, 

9 V** *\ V 

who dippedst thy head in the water, JLoor* Vs.^., and toiledst 

and broughtest up the whole world from the depth of sin : we 
invoke thee, who wast as a son of man baptized by John and 
receivedst testimony from thy Father and wast declared by the 
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Holy Ghost : we invoke thee, who by thy holy baptism (), \>*s\ 

openedst heaven which was before closed on account of our sins."* 

But to return to the non-ecclesiastical use of »v>s and its 

* 

derivatives, — we have now to add examples from other writings. 
In general Syriac literature, only very few works have as yet 
been printed, though very many are known to exist in MS. and 
are deposited chiefly in the great libraries of the Vatican, of 
Oxford, and of the British Museum, f In the printed works, 

* On the usage of the terms in question in the Peshito Bible and the Syrian 
Fathers, there is much light thrown in a small work of rare philological merit, called 
A Critical Examination of the Rendering of fam-lfa in the ancient and many Modern 
Versions of the New Testament, by F. W. Goteh, A.M., Trin. Coll., Dublin. London, 
1841. The celebrated Prof. Ewald once spoke of the scholarship of this work in 
terms of great praise. 

f The rich collection of Syriac MSS. in the B. M. is now fortunately under the care 

of a most learned and laborious scholar, the Rev. W. Cureton, A.M., who has already 

earned great and just fame by editing the Syriac Epistles of Ignatius and some other 

important works found in that collection. Long may he live a promoter in chief of 

oriental literature ! 
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the writer's very limited reading has met with two noteworthy 
passages affecting the present inquiry. One is in Book I. sect. 17 
of the Theophania of Eusebius, edited by Prof. Lee of Cam- 
bridge. London, 1842, from a MS. which is believed to take 
its date from A. D. 411. The whole passage is rendered by the 
distinguished editor himself in a Translation of the work, pub- 
lished at Cambridge, 1843, in these words : " This self-same 



Word of God also immerged f, v>s1 even into the depths of the 

sea, and determined those swimming natures : and here again 
he made the myriads of forms which are innumerable, with 
every various kind of living creature." The other place is in 
Kirschii Chrestomathia Syriaca, ed. Bernstein, Lipsiee, 1832, 
on page 209, where the crocodile, or the leviathan of Job xli. 1, 
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is spoken of by Bar-Hebrseus as "plunging f : v>V) in the depth 

of the sea." It is needless to observe, that in both these ex- 
amples the verb can express neither the baptismal rite nor the 
idea of standing. Dr. Lee has, however, noticed its use in the 
Theophania as something remarkable (which it certainly is on 
his theory), and added this note (Translation, p. 9) : " This is 
one of those cases, in which a verb takes a new sense from a 
metonymical use of it in the first instance. It is taken to 
signify baptizing, because baptism and confirmation are admi- 
nistered at the same time in the East. And as it is so taken 
to signify baptizing, so it is subsequently to imply immersion" 
But where are the parallel cases to illustrate and prove this 
theory ? In the Slavonic languages a word meaning to cross is 
used for baptizing ', from the making of the sign of the cross in 
the ceremony ; but is it used also for immersion ? The process 
of change here supposed would, at least, require a long period 
of time for its development ; first changing standing into con- 
firming, then confirming into baptizing } and finally baptizing into 
dipping. But it has been shown above, that this last-named 
meaning or one akin to it was, at least, coeval with that of bap- 
tizing, both being found in the Peshito, the oldest Syriac work 
extant, and dated early in the second century. 

To the preceding evidences regarding the usage of the lan- 
guage, is to be added the testimony of native Syrian lexico- 
graphers. The most celebrated of these were Bar-Ali and Bar- 
Bahlul, whose Syro-Arabic Lexicons still exist in MS. in the 
Bodleian and other libraries. Bar-Ali was a physician and 
flourished in literature about A. D. 885, see Bib. Orientalis, 
III. p. 257. The following complete extract is from his Lexi- 
con in the Bodleian, MS. Hunt. 163. For convenience of re- 
ference, we may here affix numbers to the Syriac terms explained. 
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Jlib <U*j (jwllaij\ La^ j\aZ£.\ iLk^ if*** .1 

*^jjj\ due ci j^/alaiM 

.iU-M^lj ajj^jt*!! h ^^ .3 



Of these Arabic explanations the following is the best trans- 
lation the writer can submit, as he enjoys only the poor help 
of Freytag's very meagre Lexicon Arabico-Latinum in usum 
Tironura. 1837 : 1. An immersing, a bathing, also a dipping, 
and from it is named the dipping on the festival of Epiphany. 
2. He was immersed, he was baptized. 3. Baptism or immersion. 
4. Pillar, column ; pillar of light. 5. He who dives or bathes. 
It will be observed that the Syriac word is the same in Nos. 1 
and 3 ; bnt in the latter it is explained in its ritual sense, while 
in the former it appears to have its non-ritual meaning. The 
Syriac vowel points are not used in the MS. except on Nos. 4 
and 5 as above. It may be mentioned here also, that the Syriac 
word, No. 5, is often used to denote a person receiving baptism ; 
see CastelPs Lexicon sub voce; and examples occur in Bib. 
Orientalis, IV. pp. 256, 259. 

Bar-Bahlul flourished about a century later than Bar-Ali. 
Assemani (Bib. Orient. III. p. 257) simply says, 'vivebat anno 
Christi 963/ His Lexicon is considered the best, as he had the 
advantage of using several others ; and the best MS. of it is 
said to be in the Bodleian, Hunt. 157, from which the extract 
below was copied. * 



•JwmS! « ,.J\ J«-^ ^»J .3 

•*J*\* Ui/^3 S^ 5 ^ 

.yely J?<"Q* .5 

* See an interesting account of this and some other Syriac works in a letter from 
Prof. Bernstein of Breslau, published in Bib. Sacra for 1848, p. 390. It is greatly to 
be wished that the learned Professor's long-promised and much needed lexicon 
would soon appear. 
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Translation of the Arabic : 1. An immersing, a bathing ; and 
Honain* has adduced it in a place (where) it is said ort^ J*jo^ 

jir*Yyv^ and he has interpreted it thus — ' the heat hides itself 

in it, 9 but it is properly here ' dives. 9 2. Immersion, baptism. 
3. The immerser, the baptizer.-f 4. According to some and Bar- 
Sarushvai,% a pillar, and it is often called a column of wood, or 
else pillar. 5. Diver. 

A comparison of the above from Bar-Bahlul with the corre- 
sponding part in Castell's Syriae Lexicon, may serve to show the 
correctness of Prof. Bernstein's assertion (Bib. Sacra, 1848, 
p. 390), that Casteil used the work of Bar-Bahlul only super- 
ficially, and did not adopt or rightly produce the half of it, 
though the contrary is professed in the Preface to the Lexicon 
Heptaglotton, and was apparently believed by Assemani (see Bib. 
Or. III. p. 257). The real compiler, however, of the Syriae part 
of the Heptaglotton was not Casteil himself, but Beveridge, who 
afterwards- became bishop of St. Asaph ; see p. 3. of the Preface 
to Lex. Heptaglotton. Yet, though Beveridge executed that 
task so badly, it must not be forgotten that he was so remark* 
ably proficient in Syriae as to be able, in his 20th year to publish 
the first and best grammar ever produced in England for that 
tongue ; see at the end of the Epistola Dedicatoria in his Gram- 
matica Syriaca, Londini, 1658. 

No doubt a diligent search in Syriae works, in print and in 
MS., would furnish many more examples to the same effect as 
the above. There is, for instance, a small Syro- Arabic Lexicon 
of the 18th century, preserved in MS. in the British Museum, 
which exhibits the words numbered 1 and 5 in the above lists, 
and explains the former by cLL*U immersing, and the latter 

by p \^, diver, in harmony with Bar-Ali and Bar-Bahlul. 
Perhaps, however, the above evidence may suffice to make every 

scholar say with Michaelis, in reference to T ^^ fiairrlZeadai, 
" Mihi verisimilius, diversum [esse] plane ab TOJ7 stare" So 

thinks also Prof. Bernstein, who is considered the best Syriae 
scholar now living. He however does not, withMichaelis, trace the 



* Honain was a famous physician and author, who died A.D. 876. One of hia 
works was a compendious Lexicon (see Bib. Orientalis, III. p. 164), from which 
probably the above example was taken by Bar-BahluL 



f Who is here meant I cannot make out, but the abbreviation #J^J probably stands 

for Zecharias. 

\ A Nestorian bishop, who flourished towards the close of the 9th century, and 
composed a Vocabulary, which is peihaps here alluded to (see Bib. Or. III. p. 261). 
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verb to the Arabic Jn*i submergere, but compares it with *X4x, 
" quod transl. habet significationem immersit, immisit aliquid, 
recondidit gladium in vaginam ;" see under ♦.xa^ in Bernstein's 

Lexicon Syriacum to Kirsch's Chrestomathia Syriaca, Lips., 
1836. Yet there is no essential difference in the affinities 
suggested by these two great lexicographers ; for in fact these 
two Arabic verbs, with two others, are, in all probability, radi- 
cally identical, namely, *x*c, J^i,^*c and v*** submergere. 
In this last form the root exists also in Syriac, in - ^v»V to 

dive, and in the Coptic COJULC, fiairrl&iv, Karairovri^etv (see 
Tattam's Lexicon JSgyptiaco-Latinum, Oxon., 1835). It will 
be observed that the only difference in the four Arabic verbs, is 
in the final letters ; but these are well known in comparative 
philology to be interchangeable : thus under *pjg, Gesenius gives 

as radically identical the verbs Y15> B19, T19, and tf*19, all 

" -T — T - T — T. 

conveying originally the idea of breaking. A list very similar 
to this might be exhibited also in Arabic and Syriac, with the 

primary sense of breaking, or separating, e. g. J^i, ^/^i, j/, 
t j j 9is> 9 ^a ? cji^a. And now, lest it be urged that 

*«xl2» cannot be akin to <x*i, &c., because the Arabic root has 
c Ghain, and not - Ain, we may observe that the Heb. V and 
the Syr. ^ are used for both forms of the Arabic letter (Gesenius' s 

Lexicon under Vy) and that the identity of -^^^ with ^ax, 

is unquestionable, though the apparent dissimilarity in the letters 
be even greater than between . v>N and j^ m Finally, if it be 

asked why the Syrians, having the choice of ^>?l. or ^^ i as 
well as *j*q2S to denote immerse, used the former only occa- 
sionally, but the latter habitually, for baptism, the reason may 
possibly have been, as suggested by Augusti, (Handbuch der 
Christlichen Archaologie II. p. 311,) that the former word had 
been already appropriated by the Zabians or Hemerobaptists, 

C^aSnCX. dippers, see Michaelis under ^^l. iu his edition of 

Castell,) a half- Jewish sect in the East, supposed to have come 
down from John the Baptist, and hence called also Disciples of 
John {Mendai Jahia). The Syrian Christians would naturally 
wish not to be confounded with such a party, and hence might 
have adopted another equally appropriate term to denote the 
baptismal act. 
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Art. IX.— RECENT WORKS ON ASIA MINOR. 

" There is no country that now affords so fertile a field of 
discovery as Asia Minor." This observation was made by 
Mr. Leake in 1824, and it is still substantially true, notwith- 
standing the important investigations which have since been 
made by a number of eminent travellers and scholars. In 
point of deep and absorbing interest, it is in some respects not 
inferior to Greece, Egypt, or Italy. 

The fabled Argonautic expedition sailed along the shores of 
Bithynia and Pontus. Here are the plains of Troy, and the 
scene of the great epic poem of antiquity. In regard to the 
earliest settlers of Lycia, we have more correct information 
from Homer and Herodotus, than from any other writers. 
Both afcnost claim this province as their native country, being 
perfectly familiar with its original legends. They tell the story 
of Europa's visit, and of her sons taking possession of the 
country. Some of the most beautiful parts of the Iliad recount 
the history of the Lycian heroes, Sarpedon and GHaucus, and 
the exploits of Pandarus. The climate of the country, and its 
beauty and fertility, are frequently praised. All the remains 
termed Lycian, recently discovered, probably belong to the age 
of Homer, and that immediately subsequent. Much of the 
rock architecture, the sculptures, the language and the coins, 
do not refer to Byzantine, Roman, or even Greek subjects, 
which are known. Some of the most valuable coins have 
reference to Bellerophon, the Pegasus, the Sphinx, &c* 

Subsequently, numerous Greek cities and colonies sprung up 
and flourished along the southern and western shores of Asia 
Minor, sometimes rivalling the parent States. These colonists 
boasted that they had built three of those works which were 
termed u the seven wonders " of the world, — the Colossus at 
Rhodes, the Mausoleum of Artemisia and the temple of the 
Ephesian Diana. The delightful narratives of Xenophon lead 
us twice through Asia Minor. Two of Alexander's great battles 
were fought in the peninsula, at the Granicus and at Issus. In 
the conflicts and tumultuous changes of his successors, this part 
of his empire played a conspicuous part. Pergamus, her kings 
and her library, are prominent in the scene. In the period of 
the Roman dominion, our interest is not much diminished, as 
her orators and historians relate the stirring events which 
occurred in Pontus, Cappadocia and Cilieia. 

Asia Minor has a sacred interest, partly grateful and partly 

* Hamilton's Asia Minor, I. Preface, p. zvii. 

vol. ii. 2 D 
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sad. Flourishing Christian churches were planted in every 
direction from Pontus to Smyrna. Next to Palestine, the 
Christian scholar is attracted hither. The epistles of Paul find 
here much of their illustration. The apostle, himself a native 
of the south-eastern district, repeatedly traversed large portions 
of Asia Minor in his missionary journeys. He has immortalized 
the places where he merely landed or embarked. In the recital 
of his sufferings he speaks of " perils of rivers," irorapuv, and 
"of robbers." 2 Cor. xi. 26. We naturally think of the 
numerous and rapidly swelling rivers of the southern coast, and 
of Pisidia always wearing a bad name as a haunt for robbers.* 
As the first of the divine revelations were probably communi- 
cated to the dwellers in Armenia, sometimes reckoned in Asia 
Minor, so the last were addressed to the seven churches in Asia, 
by one who saw the visions of God in an Asiatic Greek island, 
and who probably died at Ephesus, in the bosom of on^pf those 
seven churches. But the light from " the golden candlesticks " 
lias long since gone out. Inspired teaching, and apostolic 
labour, could not ensure steadfastness in the faith. 

The history of Asia Minor in the middle ages is not without 
stirring interest. Some of the most exciting passages in the 
history of the crusaders describe their progress through these 
provinces. When Constantinople fell, and the Saracens were 
triumphant, the attention of the Christian world was withdrawn, 
in a great degree, from Asia Minor. The jealousy and intole- 
rance of the Moslems, the want of roads and facilities for 
travelling, and positive dangers from robbery, left Christendom 
in almost total ignorance of its condition. Occasionally, a 
traveller, like Lucas and Kinneir, communicated some valuable 
information, but they were unable to leave the main routes, 
and their notices are scanty where they are not a repetition of 
preceding accounts. 

But, within a few years, the picture is reversed. New sources 
of interest have been accumulating in these classical lands. In 
their fate is bound up the future history of the Ottoman power. 
The great question, whether Russia or England is to bear sway 
in Central Asia is to be decided here. Is that colossal empire, 
that claims to be the head of the Greek or the true church, to 
extend her sway to the city of Constantine, or will western 
Protestantism put up an adequate barrier? Every statesman 
and. philanthropist must look with great concern on the present 
position of Turkey. Islamism is fast losing its hold on the 
minds of its votaries. In its essential features, it is wholly 
unfitted to grapple with the great tendencies of modern politics, 

* Conybeare and Howson. 
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commerce and literature. It is weak and ready to vanish away, 
except so far as it is upheld by pressure from without, or by the 
zeal which yet exists among the ignorant population of the 
interior districts. 

The remains of antiquity, which have been recently laid open, 
have awakened a special interest in Asia Minor. There is good 
ground for believing that treasures of great and inestimable 
worth remain yet hidden. There can be no question that Syria 
Assyria, Asia Minor and Turkey, contain mines of unsearchable 
riches, which will greatly illustrate and enlarge our knowledge 
of antiquity. Even the city of Rome has not yet yielded up 
half its secrets. Soil and rubbish from five to twenty feet deep 
yet cover a large portion of the old city. Extensive districts of 
Asia Minor, especially in the central and eastern divisions, 
remain yet unvisited by Europeans. 

Again, successful efforts are now making to convert the 
Armenian and Greek population of these regions to Christianity. 
If this moral change shall continue to advance in the ratio of 
the last ten years, the most intellectual and enterprizing portion 
of the population will become essentially Christian, and the 
Mohammedans will have before them, for the first time, an 
exhibition of what real Christianity can effect. The attractive 
points in this movement are such as the following: It was 
originated and has been hitherto almost solely conducted by our 
own countrymen. Western Europe, which should seem natu- 
rally to be called upon to reciprocate the blessings which it 
received from the East, has not, to much extent, availed itself of 
the privilege. A continent, unknown to the inhabitants of 
the Greek empire, is sending back the light of truth. The 
entire circumference of the peninsula will soon be occupied with 
stations and centres of religious influence. In Bithynia and 
Pontus, in Armenia, in the vicinity of Tarsus, in the region of 
the " seven churches/' &c, the Gospel is producing its effects. 
The influence is diffused and active also in a multitude of places 
where the foreign agent has not penetrated. The movement 
has been thus far tolerated, and is now even protected, by 
the Moslem authorities. It was introduced at a period just 
before the Turkish government began to adopt various political 
and social reforms, and it has been in progress during the time 
when that government would feel the need of all the foreign aid 
and sympathy which could be afforded. 

We propose in the following paper, and in one which may be 
published at a subsequent time, to condense some of the more 
important facts which have been brought to light by recent 
travellers in Asia Minor. The following are the principal points 
whieh will claim attention : Sources of Information ; General 

2d2 
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Features of the country, climate, soil, &c. ; Sites and Ruins of 
the cities and places mentioned in the New Testament; An 
outline of the most important discoveries, sites of ruins, remains 
of temples, theatres, aqueducts, tombs, churches, &c. ; The 
Sculptures, Coins, Inscriptions, languages employed in these 
inscriptions, &c. ; And some account of the remains of what has 
been termed the Lycian Language. 

I. The most important recent works on Asia Minor, which 
we have consulted and used, more or less, with an exception 
named below, are the following : 

1. Karamania, or a brief Description of the South Coast of 
Asia Minor, and of the Remains of Antiquity, with Plans, 
Views, &c., collected during a Survey of that Coast in 1811 and 
1812, by [Admiral] Francis Beaufort, F.R.S., captain in the 
royal navy. Second edition, London, 1818. 8vo., pp. 809. 
It contains a large chart of the coast, and nineteen plates. It 
is still a work of value, and will amply repay consultation. The 
author is well known for his scientific attainments. 

2. Journal of a tour in Asia Minor, with comparative Remarks 
on the Ancient and Modern Geography of that country. By 
William Martin Leake, F.R.S. Accompanied by a map. 
London, 1824, 8vo., pp. 362. It is unnecessary to say that this, 
as well as all the productions of Col. Leake, are of the highest 
authority. It was, however, brought out previously to the most 
important discoveries. 

3. A Geographical and Historical Description of Asia Minor, 
with a map, by J. A. Cramer, D.D., Principal of New Inn 
Hall, and Public Orator of the University of Oxford. In two 
vols. Oxford, 1832, pp. 474, 424. Dr. Cramer published a 
similar work on Italy, and another on Greece, all characterized 
by accuracy and fulness of learning. All are standard autho- 
rities. 

4. Discoveries in Asia Minor; including a Description of the 
Ruins of several ancient cities, and especially Antioch of Pisidia. 
By Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, British Chaplain at Smyrna. In two 
vols. London, 1834, pp. 355, 439. This work is not of any spe- 
cial value. 

5. A Journal written during an Excursion in Asia Minor, in 
1838, by Charles Fellowes. London, 1839, large 8vo, pp. 347, 
with a map and nineteen plates. 

6. An Account of Discoveries in Lycia, being a Journal kept 
during a second excursion in Asia Minor, by Charles Fellowes. 
London, 1841, large 8vo, pp. 542, with two inaps and thirty-six 
plates. It contains a list of coins, a list of plants, Greek in- 
scriptions and translations of them by Herman Wiener, and an 
Essay on the Lycian language, by Daniel Sharpe. To Sir Charles 
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Fellowes we are mainly indebted . for the enthusiasm awakened 
in the recent investigations in Asia Minor, and for a great 
portion of the hew discoveries which have been made. . His 
volumes furnish much pleasant reading, and are full of valua- 
ble illustrations. 

7. Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Chaldea, and Armenia, by William Francis Ainsworth, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S. In two vols, 12mo. London, 1842, pp. 364, 399, 
with three maps and forty-four illustrations. 

8. Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia, with 
some account of their Antiquities and Geology, by William 
J. Hamilton, Secretary to the Geological Society. In two vols. 
8vo. London, 1842, pp. 544, 508. With two maps and twelve 
plates, and Appendices of Routes, Latitudes, Greek Inscrip- 
tions, &c. Mr. Hamilton is a very enlightened observer, and 
accurately records what he saw. In a specimen of one day's 
itineracy, there are one hundred and twenty-four distinct records 
of time, generally with the bearings, and observations as to the 
country. 

9. Travels in Lycia, Milyas, and the Cibyratis, in company 
with the late Rev. E. T. Daniell, by Lieut. T. A. B. Spratt, R.N^ 
F.G.S., of the Mediterranean Hydrographical Survey, and Prof. 
Edward Forbes, F.R.S., of King's College, London. In two 
vols. 8vo. London, 1847, pp. 302, 332, with a map of Lycia, 
nine views of towns, ruins, &c., twenty-one wood-cuts, and 
thirty Plans. The Appendices contain remarks on Lycian In- 
scriptions, by Daniel Sharpe, Greek Inscriptions illustrative of 
the Sites of Lycian Cities, and Remarks on the early Coins 
of Lycia, by Mr. Sharpe. A work of high scientific value as 
might be expected, but less full on account of the untimely 
death of Mr. Daniell. 

10. The Expedition for the Survey of the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates, carried on by order of the British Government, in 
1835, 1836 and 1837, preceded by geographical and historical 
notices of the regions situated between the rivers Nile and 
Indus. In four volumes, large 8vo, with fourteen maps aud 
charts, ninety-seven plates, besides numerous wood-cuts, by 
Lieut.-Col. Chesney, R.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., Commander of 
the expedition; vols. I. and II. only published. London, 1850, 
pp. 799, 778. This is a work of vast compass and investiga- 
tion. The more valuable parts, containing the author's personal 
researches, are not yet printed. 

11. Charles Texier, Description de l'Asie Mineure, faite par 
ordre du gouvernment Francaise pendant les annees 1833 a 1837. 
et publiee par le ministere de ^instruction publique. First part, 
fine arts, historical monuments, plans and topography of ancient 
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cities, vol. I. Paris 1838, folio. This splendid work we have 
not been able to see. 

12. The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, comprising a Complete 
Biography of the Apostle, and a Translation of his Epistles, with 
numerous illustrations on steel and wood, from original Draw- 
ings made by W. H. Bartlett, by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare and 
Rev. J. S. Howson. London, 1850. Only one part of this highly 
illustrated work has been published. Though written in a some- 
what ambitious style, it still merits high praise for its thorough 
research, ample and beautiful illustrations, and excellent spirit. 
The writers have done what has been too much neglected in 
England — availed themselves of the rich stores of German eru- 
dition. 

13. Wiener Jahrbiicher der Literatur, 1844, 105th and 106th 
vols. A review of various Works on Asia Minor, by Von Ham- 
mer-Purgstall, in two Articles of about a hundred pages. This 
is a rapid survey of an immense field, but is not now of special 
value. 

See also the Articles, Cilicia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Phrygia, 
fee., in Ersch and Griiber's Encyclopaedic Also the last edition 
of Winer's Bible Lexicon; the volumes of the Boston Mis- 
sionarv Herald, &c. 

II. General Features of the country, climate, fee. 

Few countries, says Dr. Cramer, present such a diversity of 
soil and climate as Asia Minor. The genial temperature of 
Ionia, Lydia, and Caria, and indeed of the whole of Western 
Asia, together with the extreme fertility of these provinces, is 
proved beyond dispute by the number and opulence of the 
towns. Herodotus says that the climate of Ionia surpassed 
that of any country with which he was acquainted. On the 
other hand, large tracts were very thinly inhabited, from the 
coldness of the climate and the unproductiveness of the soil. 
In the mountainous districts of Lycia, Pisidia, Cilicia and Cap- 
padocia, the snow remains for a considerable part of the year. 
Many parts of Phrygia and Galatia were also nearly deserted, 
from the barrenness of the ground, which was strongly impreg- 
nated with salt. This was observed particularly in that part of 
Lydia, called Karajceicaujuevrj, or the Burnt.* The whole country 
seems to have been subject, at an early period, to violent and 
destructive earthquakes. During the present year, 1851, Bhodes 
and the contiguous parts of the continent, have been visited with 
a severe earthquake. 

Nevertheless Asia Minor was one of the most opulent coun- 

* For an interesting account of this volcanic district, see Hamilton,* Vol. If. p. 
135 sq. 
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tries of antiquity. The wealth of the kings of Phrygia and 
Lydia had become proverbial before Greece was civilized. Under 
the Persians, the five districts into which Asia Minor was di- 
vided, poured into the royal treasury, annually, the sum of 
2,060 Euboic silver talents — nearly one seventh of the whole 
revenue, though Asia Minor did not constitute one tenth part 
of the Persian empire in the time of Darius. Cicero states that 
the Roman treasury derived its largest and surest revenues 
from that great province. " Asia vero tarn opima est et fertilis," 
&c. Gold was found in Lycia, Lydia and Phrygia ; silver and 
iron in Pontus; beautiful varieties of marble in Caria; ala- 
baster, onyx and crystal in Cappadocia. The various grains 
grew in great abundance. Parts of Ionia and Caria furnished 
excellent wines. Pontus, Galatia and Bithynia abounded in 
fruit-trees. The olive and fig-tree flourished in almost every 
part of the peninsula. The soft texture of the fleeces of Ionia 
was unrivalled. To these advantages, it may be added, that 
Asia Minor has a very large extent of sea coast, and many ex- 
cellent harbours. 

" The cold in Phrygia," says Sir C. Fellowes, " from the great 
elevation is so severe, that no plants are to be seen but such 
as are found in the Highlands of Scotland, where the people 
suffer less from severity of climate than here. The summer 
in this high land must be of very short duration, for the corn 
was not sown in April, and is frequently gathered amid the 
snow in October. On descending from this elevated country, 
every diversity of climate is met with, till the traveller reaches 
the productive valleys of the rivers and the warmer lands of the 
coast. But in May of this year, 1838, the women of Sardis, 
Cassaba and Smyrna, still retain their fur-lined jackets, and 
merchants their fur-cloaks. During the summer the heat be- 
comes intense as the morning advances, but before noon a land 
breeze is drawn down from the cold mountain country, which 
brings a refreshing coolness, with the shade of clouds, and not 
unfrequently flying showers. In the early part of the evening the 
heat again becomes oppressive ; the dews are very heavy. The 
oranges, lemons and olives are far inferior to those of Sicily, 
Calabria or Greece. The extremes of the seasons are further 
shown by the migration in the animal kingdom, which takes 
place to a great extent." 

Of the climate, in the month of January, 1800, in the vicinity 
of ancient Laodicea and Iconium, Col. Leake writes : " We con- 
tinue to enjoy a sky without a cloud ; there is generally a slight 
breeze from the east in the day ; in the afternoon the sun is 
hot ; and at night the sky is perfectly calm and clear, with a 
sharp frost, which in the shaded places generally continues to 
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a late hour in the afternoon." " As far as I have observed, the 
air is much more transparent in a fine winter's day in this cli- 
mate than it is in summer, when, notwithstanding the breeze, 
there is generally a haze, caused probably by the constant va- 
pour which rises from the earth." 

In the summer and in the autumn of 1836, Mr. Hamilton 
travelled through large portions of Galatia, Phrygia, Pisidia, 
&c. He speaks of enjoying a long continuance of fine wea- 
ther, though it was cold on the highlands. The rainy season 
began in Smyrna on the 23rd of October. 

In regard to the rich and striking scenery of Asia Minor, we 
will make a few miscellaneous extracts. Sir C. Fellowes remarks : 
" The scenery of Lydia and Mysia is varied and beautiful, the 
hills being well wooded, with splendid forest trees. In the forms 
of the mountains there is more beauty than grandeur; and 
the peculiar feature is the great contrast between the hills and 
the valleys ; the latter so level as to appear to have been formed 
by lakes. In Bithynia the scenery is of a bolder character ; 
its fine mouutain range of Olympus giving to it a resemblance 
to Switzerland ; its valleys are also rich with luxuriant woods. 
The flat-topped hills and immense table-lands of Phrygia, from 
their great elevation, often swampy and seldom bearing a tree, 
present more of the wild and dreary than of the picturesque. 
Pisidia, including the Taurus range, partakes with Bithynia, 
of the Alpine character, but the woods are not so finely grown. 
The extreme beauty of Pamphylia is derived more from distant 
effects than near views. The marble mountains, which form the 
distant horizon, shoot their jagged peaks of silvery rock, or 
capped with snow against the clear sky, while their bases are 
washed by the blue ocean. Lycia is more mountainous, and 
resembles, but far exceeds in the boldness of its cliffs and the 
richness of its vegetation, the scenery of Parnassus. Its valleys, 
particularly that of Xanthus,are of peculiar beauty. Caria abounds 
in scenery of the most picturesque kind, its coast being broken 
into bold headlands, whose ranges, continued into the sea, rise in 
rocky islands. The south-east of Lydia is less beautiful, and much 
resembles Sicily or Calabria ; but on approaching Smyrna this 
district has valleys equal to those near Salerno or Naples." 

In another passage, the same writer continues : " I feel as if 
I had come into the world and seen the perfection of its loveli- 
ness, and was satisfied. I know no scenery equal in sublimity 
and beauty to this part of Lycia (valley of the Arycandus). The 
mountains are broken into sections forming cliffs, whose up- 
heaved strata stand erect in peaks many thousand feet high, 
uniting to form a wild chaos, but each part harmonized by the 
other ; for all is grand yet lonely. Deep in the ravines are dark 
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torrents of the purest water, and over these grow the most luxu- 
riant trees ; above are the graver forests of pines upon the gray 
cliffs, and higher than these are ranges of mountains, capped 
with snow, contrasting with the deep blue of the cloudless sky/' 

Again: "The most perfectly beautiful scenery I have ever 
seen is displayed in this portion of Caria, the ancient Peraea, 
and Lycia. The mountains are clothed with rich soil, fostering 
a luxuriant vegetation, under the genial aspect of the South." 
" The view at Cadyanda in Lycia is overwhelmingly beautiful. 
To the south-west lies the Bay of Macry, with its islands and the 
coast of the South of Caria, while beyond lies the long and moun- 
tainous Island of Rhodes. Cragus, with its snowy tops, breaks 
the view towards the south, and the coast and sea off Patara 
measures its elevation by carrying the eye down the valley of 
the Xanthus, whose glittering waters were visible probably for 
seventy miles." 

Speaking of Brusa, the old capital of Turkey, Mr. Hamilton 
says : " No town in Asiatic Turkey is more justly celebrated for 
its picturesque situation and appearance. Situated at the 
southern edge of a rich and well-cultivated plain, covered with 
gardens and mulberries, its buildings extend some way up the 
steep and rocky hills which rise immediately behind it. Imme- 
diately above the town are thick, overhanging woods, while many 
trees, principally the tall cypress, rise up in and about it, inter- 
spersed with numerous graceful minarets and glittering domes. 
Such a scene on a sunny day, when every tree was putting forth 
its first shoots and buds, backed by the range of Olympus, whose 
deep and snowy valleys reflected every variety of tint, was the 
most welcome sight which could greet a traveller on his first 
appearance in the East." 

At Nice in Bithynia, Sir C. Fellowes writes : u As the view on 
approaching Nice was calm, rich, and beautiful, so was this 
craggy, rocky, and bold. As we descended through a gorge in 
the rocks worthy of the Alps, the ranges of mountains rose into 
rugged points, reminding me of the scenery in Savoy. The 
heavy clouds were rolling apart, and thundering along the 
broken chains of mountains, many of the higher peaks being 
shrouded with clouds." 

" The route for the first six miles [near Dollom6n in Caria] 
was over plains, but we soon entered a most beautiful series of 
wooded mountains, with bold cliffs rising above finely-grown 
trees. At intervals we came upon narrow valleys of rich pasture, 
with crystal streams winding towards the sea, which frequently 
opened upon us towards the left, but so intersected by promon- 
tories and islands as to present the appearance of lakes. No 
part of Asia Minor that I have seen is so picturesque as the 
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to Switze fisidia.— This city was founded by a colony from 
The flat yf the Maeander, probably under the auspices of An- 

whom it took its name. Afterwards the Romans 
there, and made it the capital of a proconsular 
* J j^rf/*** 1 ** * n ^ n 3^ s time, it had the title of Colonia Csesarea. 
r rf^jfts originally to have belonged to that part of Phrygia 
/^jParorea, Strabo terming it, "Antioch near Pisidia." 
^jf ruins appear to have been first discovered by Mr. Arundell, 
fa. 7, 1883. It was visited by Mr. Hamilton, Sept. 27, 1836, 
Jgd again by Mr. Fellowes, March 6, 1840. Antioch is about 
^e mile and a half from the modern town of Yalobatch, which 
is in lat. 38° 17' 30". The site of the town, says Mr. Hamilton, 
is covered with huge blocks of marble. The first ruin which I 
saw, was an oblong building consisting of an inner and outer 
wall. The outer wall was built of rough blocks of limestone, four 
feet thick. The length is about 180 feet, the breadth 60. It 
was a temple or church, perhaps each in succession. About 200 
yards to the north-east, are the remains of another massive 
building. One of the most striking objects, is a ruined aque- 
duct. " Twenty-one arches are perfect," says Mr. Arundell, 
" and are the most splendid ever beheld. The stones are without 
cement, and of massy dimensions." In an excavation, on what 
was probably the acropolis, Mr. Hamilton saw masses of highly 
finished marble cornices, with several broken fluted columns 
probably the adytum of a temple, possibly devoted to the 
worship of Men Arcteus, for which Antioch was in early days 
celebrated. 
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ad came to Mitylene." Col. Leake says the site is 
~u Beriam Halesi. The remains are extremely curious, 
„ in very perfect preservation. Sir C. Fellowes writes : — 
* Immediately around me were the ruins, extending for miles, 
undisturbed by any living creature except the goats and kids. 
On every side lay columns, triglyphs, and friezes of beautiful 
sculpture, every object speaking of the grandeur of this ancient 
city. In one place I saw thirty Doric capitals placed up in a 
line for a fence. I descended towards the sea, and found the 
whole front of the hill a wilderness of ruined temples, baths, and 
theatres, all of the best workmanship." "The Via Sacra, or 
street of tombs, extends for miles. Some of the tombs still stand 
in their original, beautiful forms. Several are highly orna- 
mented, and have inscriptions ; others are as large as temples, 
being twenty or thirty feet square." 

Attaleia in Pamphylia. — This city, on the edge of the Pam- 
phylian Gulf, was built by Attalus Philadelphus, king of Perga- 
mus, in order to command the trade of Syria and Egypt. It 
has always existed and flourished. Spratt and Forbes recognize 
it as the present Satalia. The style of its relics is invariably 
Roman, agreeing with the date of its foundation. Behind it is 
the plain through which the river Catarrhactes flows. In front 
of it, and along the shore on each side, are long lines of cliffs, 
over which the river finds its way in waterfalls to the sea, and 
which hide the plain from those who look toward the land from 
the bay. Beaufort describes the city as beautifully situated round 
a small harbour, the streets appearing to rise behind each other, 
like the seats of a theatre, with a double wall, and a series of 
square towers on the level summit of the hill. 

Colosse. — This was a city of Phrygia Major, on the Lycus, 
between Laodicea and Celsense. Mr. Hamilton, II. 508, sup- 
poses the site to have been in the immediate vicinity of the 
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present Chonos, the ancient Chonse, which grew into importance 
on the destruction* of Colossse. Herodotus states that the Lycus 
disappeared in the town of Colosae, and flowed five stadia 
through a chasm. Mr. H. found that the Ak Su (white water) 
had formerly fallen into the Lycus, lower down than where it 
now joins it ; in fact, exactly where the chasm is narrowest. On 
this site are the theatre and other ruins. On the opposite side 
of the river is the necropolis. Here are pavements, which seem 
to have been the covers of sepulchres, and sarcophagi cut in the 
rocky ground, and so close to each other, that when the covers 
were laid on, they resembled a pavement made of gigantic 
blocks; the grotesque pedestals had been placed on them as 
cippi. The ruins deserve a more thorough examination than 
they have yet received. 

Derbe. — This city belonged to Lycaonia, and was within the 
confines of Isanria, Acts xiv. 6, 20; xvi. 1. The sites of this 
town and of Lystra, remain unknown, or at best are extremely 
uncertain. No coins or inscriptions have been found to decide 
the question. The sites were somewhere about the bases of the 
Kara-Dagh (Black Mountain), an isolated mass with reaches 
of the plain extending round it like channels of the sea. Lystra 
is marked on Kiepert's map, near the place where Leake con- 
jectured that it might be, some 20 miles south of Iconium. 
Mr. Hamilton, in a private note to Messrs. Conybeare and 
Howson, in 1850, says : " There are ruins, though slight, at the 
spot where Derbe is marked on Kiepert's map, and as this spot 
is certainly on a line of Roman road, it is not unlikely that it 
may represent Derbe. I did not actually visit Diule, but the 
coincidence of name led me to think it might be Derbe. I do 
not know of any ruins at the place where Eaepert writes Lystra, 
but I was not on that spot. There may be ruins there, but I 
think that they cannot be of importance, as I did not hear of 
them, though in the neighbourhood; and I prefer Bin-bir- 
Kilisseh as the site of Lystra." The remains of many churches, 
some of considerable size, prove the importance of this place, 
even after the introduction of Christianity. This agrees better 
with Lystra than Derbe. It is further corroborated by the 
order in which Paul mentions the cities. He went from Ico- 
nium first to Lystra, then to Derbe. The ruins of Bin-bir- 
Kilisseh consist of about twenty Byzantine churches of various 
sizes, built entirely of red and gray trachyte, a few ancient 
tombs and sarcophagi, and many deep, subterranean cisterns. 
Some of the facades, windows, and arches of these churches, 
are quite perfect. 

Ephesus, — This was the celebrated capital of Ionia, on the 
southern bank of the Caystrus, and near its mouth. Its his- 
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tory and that of its great temple of Diana, are well known. 
The temple which Panl saw, was 425 feet in length, and 220 in 
breadth. The 127 pillars were each 60 feet in height. One 
was carved by Scopas. The altar was almost entirely adorned 
by Praxitiles. In Paul's time, the city was the great emporium 
of Asia. The ruins have been so often described, that it is not 
necessary to dwell on them. 

They are near the modern Turkish village of Aiasaluk. Sir 
C. Fellowes visited them in 1838. The theatre, which he sup- 
poses to be the scene of Demetrius' s tumult, is a wreck of 
immense grandeur. Its form alone can be spoken of, every seat 
is removed, and the proscenium is a heap of ruins. A splendid 
circus or stadium remains tolerably entire. There is also one 
of those gigantic buildings, called gymnasia, or temples, but, as 
he thinks, more probably, palaces, like one in Adrian's villa, 
near Tivoli. Mr. Hamilton suggests that these are the ruins of 
the temple of Diana, immediately in front of the port, raised on 
a base 30 or 40 feet high, and approached by a grand flight of 
steps, the ruins of which are still visible. Mr. H. thinks he dis- 
covered traces of three distinct lines of walls. 

Hierapolis. — This was a city of Phrygia, so called, it is said, 
from the number of its temples. It was celebrated for its 
warm springs. The waters were remarkable for their petrifying 
qualities. Chandler mentions, that a cliff near the old town is 
one entire encrustation. Paul mentions, Col. iv. 1 3, a church 
there, gathered by the labours of Epaphras. Some centuries 
afterwards, its church claimed to be the metropolis of Phrygia. 
Fellowes says the city is six or seven miles from Laodicea. His 
attention was drawn towards it, twenty miles distant, by the 
white streams of water poured down the sides of its hill. The 
waters rising from several deep springs among the ruins, and 
to be found in small rivulets for twenty miles round, are 
tepid, and, to appearance, perfectly pure, though at the depth 
of twenty feet a dark green hue is visible. This water de- 
posits a kind of crust or feeble crystallization in its channel. 
These streams have flowed for ages, and the surface of the 
ground has been raised fifteen or twenty feet. The ruins are 
crowded and extensive, and some of them of immense propor- 
tions, but not in the best taste. Tombs are numerous, some 
of them a distinct temple or house, perhaps a place of mourning 
for friends. Mr. Hamilton, I. 517, describes the waters and 
ruins more at large. It may be called, he says, a town of ruined 
palaces and temples. The effect is heightened by the singular 
beauty of its position. It stands on a broad terrace, bounded 
on the N.E. by a range of lofty mountains, while on the W. and 
S. the eye wanders undisturbed over a vast extent of produc- 
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tive plains and rich pastures. Mr. H. was struck with the 
grandeur of the ruins of the gymnasium, and of those of one of 
the most perfect ancient theatres to be found in Asia Minor. 

Iconium. — The district of Lycaonia extends from the ridges of 
Mount Taurus and the borders of Cilicia on the S., to the Cap- 
padocian hills on the N. Of this district, Iconium, the present 
Koniyeh, was properly the capital, situated midway between 
Cilicia and Cappadocia. The plain on which it is placed, is 
spoken of as one of the largest in Asia Minor. The eyes of 
Paul and Barnabas, for several hours before reaching the city, 
and also after they left it for Lystra, must have ranged over a 
vast expanse of level ground to the South and East. The two 
most striking objects are the snowy summits of Mount Argaeus 
towards Armenia, and Kara-Dagh towards Cilicia. Leake says, 
" We saw the city with its mosques and ancient walls, still at the 
distance of 12 or 14 miles from us." Ainsworth remarks, " We 
travelled three hours along the plain of Koniyeh, always in 
sight, before we reached it." It is famous as the cradle of the 
rising power of the Turks. It has been repeatedly destroyed 
and rebuilt, and its architectural character wholly altered. 
Little, if anything, remains of the Greek or Boma/lconium, 
except the ancient inscriptions and the fragments of sculptures 
which are built into the Turkish walls. At a late period of the 
empire, it became a colonia. Its population in the time of 
Paul was probably the same as that of other important 
towns in Asia Minor, a large number of frivolous Greeks, some 
remains of an older population, a few Roman civil and military 
officials, and a colony of Jews, working at their trades in the 
week, and meeting in the synagogue on the Sabbath. See 
Conybeare and Howson, pp. 195 — 200. Mr. Hamilton, II. 197, 
says that the city is one scene of destruction and decay, with 
heaps of ruins and dilapidated mosques. The remains of at 
least 20 mosques were passed. The ruined walls alone mark 
the former extent of the city. A part of it is converted into a 
.burial ground. Ainsworth, II. 65, says that Iconium appears 
the most fallen and ruinous of all the large towns of Asia 
Minor. 

Laodicea. — This was the chief city of Phrygia Pacatiana, on 
the river Lycus, S. of Hierapolis and W. of Colosse. It is now 
called Eski Hissar. The remains have been described by many 
travellers. Nothing can exceed, says Mr. Hamilton, the deso- 
lation and melancholy appearance of the site of Laodicea; no 
picturesque features in the nature of the ground, relieve the 
dull uniformity of its undulating and barren hills. With few 
exceptions, its gray and widely-scattered ruins possess no archi- 
tectural merit. Its stadium, gymnasium, and theatres, one of 
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which is in a state of great preservation, with its seats still per- 
fectly horizontal, though merely laid upon the gravel, are well 
deserving of notice. Other buildings, also, on the top of the 
hill, are full of interest ; and on the East the line of the ancient 
wall may be distinctly traced, with the remains of a gateway ; 
there is also a street within and without the town, flanked by 
the ruins of a colonnade and numerous pedestals. North of 
the town, towards the Lycus, are many sarcophagi, all long 
since rifled. The remains of an aqueduct, carried down and up 
a hill, in stone pipes, showed that the ancients were acquainted 
with the principle that water would find its level. The ruins 
bear the stamp of Roman luxury and extravagance. Mr. Fel- 
lowes, on approaching the ruins, counted a flock of nearly one 
hundred eagles, feeding on a dead camel near the tombs. They 
seemed to be the only living creatures which ever visit the spot, 
except the cutters of grave stones, who have quarries of white 
marble wherever a temple is found. Mr. F. traced two theatres 
and several temples, though the principal remains are the vast 
silent walls. Two years later, he writes: "Two years ago, 
nothing was seen but eagles and the wild and solitary bus- 
tard. The only traces of man were a few chips of marble 
broken from the ancient columns, to form the gravestone of a 
Turk. How changed is the scene now ! Hundreds of peasants, 
and thousands of cattle, sheep, goats, and camels, cover the 
ancient city, and continue to come in long trains. This pas- 
toral people migrate from the valleys, and move in whole 
villages." 

Lystra. — See the remarks on Derbe. 

Miletus. — This was a maritime city in the southern part of 
Ionia, on the confines of Caria, about thirty miles from Ephesus. 
It is now called PaU&ttia. It was probably, says Sir C. Fellowes, 
once on a headland or island in a bay or lake, for its hills rise 
out of the perfectly dead flat of the valley of the Maeander, 
which is at this point about ten miles across, and run up 
towards the north for five miles, and then eastward as far as 
Denezlee. The land is almost wholly pasture or swamp. The 
Maeander meanders as much as the river at Stirling. It has 
been bringing down deposits of mud and sand for ages. There 
are the remains of an enormous theatre, an aqueduct, the site of 
several temples, a Christian church, and the walls. 

Myra. — This was one of the six principal cities of Lycia on 
the south-west coast of Asia Minor, Acts xxvii. 5. According 
to Strabo, it was situated on the brow of a lofty hill, 20 stadia 
from the coast. Andriace, now Andraki, was the port of Myra, 
and probably the place where Paul and his companions were 
transferred from the Adramyttian ship to that of Alexandria. 
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At a late period of the empire, Myra became the metropolis of 
Lycia. Sir C. Fellowes thus describes the rains in his second 
visit : Myra was among the most important of the Lycian cities, 
and its ruins appear to be little injured by age. It must have 
extended far over the plains, in front of the rock, which has 
now the theatre at its foot, and a multitude of beautiful tombs 
cut in its cliffs. The size of a theatre is a good indication of 
the population of a city. That of Myra is among the largest 
and the best built in Asia Minor. Much of its fine corridor 
and corniced proscenium remain. (An argument against the 
great size of the city is the small number of tombs, though 
many may have been entombed in sarcophagi on the plain.) The 
tombs are generally very large. The external ornaments are 
enriched by sculptured statues in the rocks around, and these 
in the chaste style of the Lycians, whose language, with one 
exception, is universal in the inscriptions. Some bas-reliefs 
retain the colours with which they were painted, suggesting 
among other things a connection with the ancient inhabitants 
of Etruria. The sculpture is of the finest age, for ease, simpli- 
city and beauty of proportion. It does not suffer by a close 
examination. 

Patdra. — This town is mentioned Acts xxi. 1. It was in 
Lycia, on the left bank of the Xanthiis, near its mouth. It 
was one of the most celebrated towns in the province, and 
adorned with several temples. The once splendid bay is now a 
desert of moving sand, marked only by the silvery course of the 
river winding its way to the sea. The following is from 
Fellowes' s second visit : " Pat&ra, whose name implies the seat 
of an oracle, stands at the entrance of a valley ; the inscriptions 
and emblems are all in honour of Apollo, and the coins of the 
whole district show his ascendancy. The points of the greatest 
interest are its very perfect theatre, the arched entrance to the 
city, clusters of palm trees, and a small, beautiful temple about 
the centre of the city. Its door-way and walls are in high pre- 
servation. The door-way is of beautiful Greek workmanship, 
ornamented in the Corinthian style, and in fine proportion and 
effect." Spratt and Forbes write : 

" The number of coins and common gems that are found at 
Pat&ra is quite unaccountable. I obtained about thirty coins 
from a man who said he often brought home a hundred in a 
day, when he was ploughing. I recognized on one the figure 
of Bellerophon, similar to the bas-relief at Tlos." 

Perga. — This city was in Famphylia, on the navigable river 
Oestrus, about sixty stadia from its mouth. The city was 
renowned for the worship of Diana Pergsea. The temple of 
the goddess stood on a hill near the town, and a festival was 
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celebrated annually in her honour. The vessel which brought 
Paul probably came up the course of the Oestrus and anchored 
near the temple of Diana. "The first object/' says Sir C. 
Fellowes, "that strikes the traveller on arriving here is the 
extreme beauty of the situation of the ancient town, lying between 
and upon the sides of two hills, with an extensive valley in front, 
watered by the river Oestrus and backed by the mountains of 
the Taurus. An arch, a kind of castle, and the ruins of a 
temple, bespeak the vicinity of the town about half a mile 
before arriving at its walls. A few arches and ruins of many 
scattered tombs lead to an immense and beautiful theatre, the 
seats of which for the most part remain, rising very steeply one 
above the other, whence the height is more than in the usual 
proportion ; the width is about 330 feet. Near the theatre is a 
stadium or course for races, which is quite perfect, with seats 
along each side and also forming a circular end/' There is 
also a broken aqueduct, and tombs are scattered on both sides 
of the site of the town. Paul and Barnabas landed at Perga on 
sailing from Cyprus, Acts xii. 13. Here John Mark left them 
and returned to Jerusalem. 

Pergamus, or Pergamum (to Mpyafiov). — This town was 
situated in a plain, in the province of Mysia, watered by two 
small rivers or torrents flowing from Mount Pindasus, and 
named Selinus and Cetius ; these afterwards joined the Caicus. 
The city is first mentioned by Xenophon, Anab. 7, 8, 4. It 
afterwards became the seat of a powerful kingdom. Its library 
— 200,000 vols. — yielded in value and extent only to that of 
Alexandria. Parchment skins, first used for writing in this 
library, were called Pergamenae Chartae. Mark Antony gave 
the collection of books to Oleopatra. By whom the Christian 
church was founded, Rev. ii. 1 2 seq., is not known. It was 
condemned as one of the churches holding the Nicolaitan 
heresy, yet it had its faithful witnesses for the truth. It is now 
called B6rgama. The stupendous ruins, says Mr. Fellowes, pro- 
claim their builders, and their situation told who selected it. 
The site of the theatre is truly Greek. It embraces in its view 
the city, and the plains of Pergamus with its chain of mountains, 
and is lit by the rising sun. In the middle of the city there is 
a ruin of such extent that it can have been nothing less than 
the palace of a Roman emperor, and that worthy of an Adrian. 
The walls of the Turkish houses are full of relics of marble, with 
ornaments of the richest Grecian art. All the standing works 
are magnificent, but they are not of marble and are not elegant. 
A river runs through the amphitheatre, which is a wonderful 
building. The ruined palaces are now inhabited by storks alone, 
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The burial grounds are full of fine relics. The marbles axe 
constantly taken off for the museums of Europe. 

Philadelphia. — This was the most important town in the part 
of Lydia where it was situated. It was founded by Attains 
Philadelphia, brother of Eumenes, King of Pergamus. Pliny 
states that it was on the river Cogamus, at the foot of Tmolus. 
Strabo says that it suffered repeatedly from earthquakes. It 
was among the towns restored by Tiberius, after a calamity of 
this kind, Ann. 2, 47. A noble testimony is. borne to the 
Christians of this church, Bey. iii. 7. The Philadelphians made 
a most gallant defence against the Turks. It was the last town 
in Aria Minor which yielded, having capitulated in 1390. It is 
now called Allah Sheher, City of God, and is sixty-six miles 
from Hierapolis, and twenty-seven south-east of Sardis. Hamil- 
ton, II. 375, writes, that it is said to contain about 2,000 Turkish 
and 250 Greek houses. " As we approached I was struck with 
the picturesque situation of the town, in an amphitheatre of 
wooded hills, rising to a great height on almost every side, while 
the ruined walls of the town are seen in the midst of gardens 
and orchards." " Of the ancient city of Philadelphia," says. 
Sir C. Fellowes, " but little remains ; its walls are still standing, 
inclosing several hills, upon the sides of which stood the town* 
but they are fallen into ruins. They are built of unhewn stone, 
massed and cemented together with fragments of old buildings. 
All the remains, which are pointed out as ruins of Christian 
churches, appear to have been vast temples, perhaps erected by 
imperial command, and dedicated to nominal Christianity." 

Sardis, or Sardes, the capital of Lydia, was situated in a 
fertile plain at the foot of the northern slope of Mount Tmolus. 
The Pactolus flowed through the forum, and soon after joined 
the Hennas. It was a city of high antiquity. Under the reign 
of Croesus it became great and flourishing, the resort of men of 
talent and learning. When or by whom Christianity was. 
established here is not known. The condition of the church iq. 
the time of the writer of the Apocalypse, iii. 1 — 5, was sadly 
degenerate, — " only a few names which had not defiled their 
garments " The city was nearly destroyed by Tamerlane. The 
situation of Sart, or Sert, the ancient Sardis, says Sir C. Fel- 
lowes, is very beautiful, but the country over which it looks is 
almost deserted, and the valley is become a swamp. Its little 
rivers of clear water, after turning a mill or two, serve only to 
flood, instead of draining and beautifying, the country. On 
the main stream, the Pactolus, one mile from the city, stand the 
remains of a colossal temple, which appears to have been un- 
finished. The remains of the city vary very much in date*. 
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A theatre, stadium and temples may be readily traced, but the 
masses of wall composing the rest of the city speak with cer- 
tainty only of its extent. The largest of these piles of buildings 
must have been a palace. Opposite the city are the curious 
mounds said to be the tombs of the kings of Lydia. 

Smyrna. — This city is so well known that no description is 
required. It is now, and has always been, an important com- 
mercial place. It is situated on a gulf which lies nearly east 
of the mouth of the Hennas. A flourishing Christian church 
was established here, which is highly commended, Rev. ii. 8. 
Polycarp, the first bishop of the city, is said to have suffered 
martyrdom in the stadium of the city, 166 A.D. Chandler 
gives a detailed account of the ruins of the old city. There are 
Cyclopian remains on the hills at the north-east extremity of 
the bay, marking the acropolis of an ancient city. On mount 
Pagus and the adjoining hill, says Mr. Hamilton, are some well- 
preserved remains. 

Tarsus. — Cilicia was divided into two portions, the Western, 
or Rough Cilicia, a collection of the branches of Mount Taurus, 
and Eastern, or Flat Cilicia, a rich and extensive plain. It is 
walled ofTfrom the neighbouring countries by a high barrier of 
mountains, in the language of Q. Curtius, "perpetuo jugo 
montis asperi et praerupti Cilicia includitur." Near the western 
border of this plain, where the river Cydnus, a cold and rapid 
stream, flows into the sea, stands the city Tarsus, " no mean 
city," as is shown by a series of coins. In the Roman times, it 
bore the name of metropolis. In the time of Paul, we infer 
from a remark of Strabo, that what Marseilles was in the 
western Mediterranean, Tarsus was in the eastern. It was a 
Greek city, where the Greek language and literature were 
studiously cultivated. But still it was doubtless a city where 
the language of refinement was spoken and written, in the 
midst of a "barbarian" population who had no literature. 
Tarsus (now Tarsoos) is about twelve miles from its port, Ka- 
zalu. The intermediate country is level and well cultivated. 
There are few ancient remains of any consequence, these having 
been destroyed or converted into modern buildings. A theatre 
is said still to exist, see Beaufort, p. 273. 

Thyatira. — This city was in Lydia, on the borders of Mysia, 
between Sardis . and Pergamus. It was watered by the Lycus, 
and was a Macedonian colony. An encouraging message was 
sent to the church planted there, Rev. ii. 18. In Acts xvi. 14, 
Lydia is mentioned as a purple-seller of Thyatira. It is now 
called Ak-Hissar, or Acrd. It teems, says Fellowes, with relics 
of a former splendid city, though there is not the trace of the 
site of any ruin or early building. " I saw ten or a dozen well- 
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troughs made of the capitals of columns of different kinds. In 
one-third of a burial-ground I counted one hundred and thirty 
parts of columns. On measuring them and noticing their orders, 
I found that seven or eight distinct temples or buildings must 
have contributed. The streets are in places paved with the 
fragments of carved stones." There are columns of granite, 
and a gray, white, and red- veined marble. The scenery around 
is very beautiful, and the land extremely rich, though poorly 
cultivated. 

Troa8. — This city was named Alexandria Troas by Lysi- 
machus. It was one of the most flourishing of the Asiatic 
colonies of the Romans. In Acts xvi. 11, it is simply called 
Troas. Here Paul preached, xx. 9, and Eutychus was restored 
to life. It is now named Eski Stamboul. The present appear- 
ance of the ruins is thus described : " The ancient port of Troas 
is very interesting, and has been highly ornamented. Hundreds 
of columns, on a somewhat small scale, lie scattered in all direc- 
tions, and bristle among the waves to a considerable distance 
out at sea. The most striking ruins are about a mile from the 
sea ; probably near the centre of the city ; they are on an ex- 
ceedingly grand scale. The ground in every direction within 
the walls is strewn with carvings, mouldings and pedestals, in 
marble, some of which had inscriptions, generally Greek." 

Note. — The work of H. Kiepert (Topographisch-Histori- 
scher Atlas von Hellas und den Hellenischen Colonien in 24 
Blattern) should have been mentioned as a very important 
aid in the study of Asia Minor. Seven of the maps relate to 
this peninsula and the neighbouring islands. 



Art. X.— NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

I. Hackett's Commentary on the Acts.* 

A writer in one of the public journals has recently suggested 
the expediency of the abandonment of the study of Hebrew in 
our theological seminaries. Among the reasons in opposition 
to such a measure is the probability that in such a case we 
should have no more philological commentaries, like Prof. 
H&ckett's. There would be no reading public to judge of them. 
There would eease to be purchasers enough to pay for an edi- 

* Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, by H. B. Hackett, Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature in Newton Theological Institution* Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 
London: Dtlf and TrUbner. 1851. 8to. . 
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tion. The few solitary students who might master the Hebrew 
language could not be induced to waste their time on that 
which would not be appreciated. To ensure the production of 
thorough exegetical works, a part of the clergy at least must 
be educated so as to understand and relish them. A knowledge 
of the Greek of the New Testament is not sufficient, or rather a 
thorough knowledge is not possible, without the aid of Hebrew. 
One of the most striking characteristics of Prof. Hackett's Com- 
mentary is the ready use which is everywhere made of materials 
from the whole circle of biblical philology. The sure hand of one 
who is familiar with the entire field of related knowledge is 
manifest in every chapter. 

We may name, as a second characteristic, that it is strictly a 
commentary and nothing else ; it is an unfolding of the meaning 
of the text, an exhibition of what the words signify by the aid 
of the grammar and lexicon; nothing is superinduced upon the 
text ; no difficulty is left without at least an attempt at ex- 
planation. No effort is made to theologize, as it has been termed. 
There is a rigorous abstinence from all digressions of this nature, 
even where the temptation is strong. Possibly in some cases 
a page might have been enlivened, and some parallel passage 
illustrated, if the author had not adhered quite so rigorously to 
his rule. Yet the great object, the eliciting of the meaning of 
the text, is secured. Theologians and preachers may use the 
well- wrought material for their superstructures. 

The commentary, again, has been well considered. It is not 
a hasty, three months' production. The author has been over 
the ground patiently, year after year, in his class, taking advan- 
tage of the suggestions, not unfrequently acute and valuable, of 
students. He has had, too, free access to all of value which 
has been written upon the Acts by German and English authors. 
The valuable commentaries on the book are indeed few. In 
German, we have Olshausen, De Wette and Meyer (the last 
not in a second edition) ; in English, Doddridge, Biscoe and 
Humphrey. The book has in truth been strangely neglected 
by the ablest living commentators, perhaps on the ground of its 
supposed freedom from difficulties. As an historical, simple 
narrative of facts, it may be thought to require but little eluci- 
dation. But it is the cursory reader only who will experience 
no difficulty. The numerous references to the Old Testament, 
the want of a definite chronology, its occasional want of coin- 
cidence with Josephus and other profane authors, the absence of 
contemporary information where we most need it, and sometimes 
the very heartlessness of the narrative, render the labours of the 
commentator very perplexing. To the solution of these difficul- 
ties, a large amount of information has been made to bear, 
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drawn from lexicons, reviews, special monograms, &c. No acces- 
sible source of knowledge has been neglected. 

We may add that the style is simple, terse, and exact. There 
is no display of knowledge or philological gifts, while the reader 
feels, all the time, that he is in the presence of a master. We 
heartily commend the volume as one of the richest fruits of 
sacred learning which our country or the language has borne. 
It will be another conclusive evidence of the distinguished ser- 
vices which our theological seminaries are rendering to the 
churches and the world. 

II. Public Libraries.* 

There are only four libraries in this country which contain 
each 50,000 volumes and upwards, viz. Philadelphia 60,000; 
Harvard University, 56,000 ; Congress Library, 50,000 ; Boston 
Athenaeum, 50,000. If the smaller libraries at Harvard are 
included, the number of volumes is 84,200, belonging to one 
literary institution; so there are at Yale College 50,481 volumes. 
Probably some of these smaller libraries, e. g. of Brown University 
and the Astor Library, are more valuable than some of those 
just mentioned. The Astor Library will probably soon be one of 
the first in the number of volumes. The whole number of public 
libraries, mentioned by Prof. Jewett, exclusive of those of the 
public schools, is 694 — of volumes, 2,201,632. The whole number 
of libraries containing each 1,000 volumes and upwards, is 423, 
aggregate number of volumes, 2,105,652, average size 4,977. 
The States stand in the following order, in respect to the number 
of volumes in the public libraries : New York, 1,756,254 ; Mas- 
sachusetts, 415,658; Pennsylvania, 287,519; District of Co- 
lumbia, 148,673; Ohio, 104,634; Connecticut, 98,638; Vir- 
ginia, 89,180 ; Maryland, 84,565 ; Rhode Island, 79,341; &c. The 
great preponderance of New York over Massachusetts is owing 
to the libraries of the public schools. 

The labours of Prof. Jewett in this unpretending volume 
reveal several gratifying facts. One is, that a good foundation 
is laid in many places for valuable libraries. The books are not 
a miscellaneous assemblage of nondescripts, but have been 
selected with care by accomplished scholars. We may name 
among this number, the libraries of Brown University, the 
University of Vermont, Columbia College, S. C, the Astor 
Library, that of the Theological Seminary at Andover, &c. 
Another encouraging circumstance is, that the books are widely 
diffused. Germs of libraries at least are started in every State 

* Notices of Public Libraries in the United States of America, by Charles C. 
Jewett, Librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, being an Appendix to the Fourth. 
Report of that Institution. Washington. 185 1. London: Delf and Trubner. pp 207. 
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of the Union. There is diffusion, if not concentration. A third 
fact is that provision is making more and more for the steady 
increase of libraries by setting apart permanent funds for this 
purpose. We may mention, again, that one of the most im- 

?ortant facts of an encouraging nature is the appearance of 
rof. Jewett's volume. It makes an excellent beginning. It 
lay 8 bare the nakedness of the land. It shows how little atten- 
tion our colleges and public institutions have paid to this sub- 
ject, and how meagre many of their collections are. We hope 
it will stir them up to a zealous emulation, and that Prof. Jewett's 
next Report will be of a far more animating character, and 
three times the size of the present. 

III. Dr. Spring's Lectures.* 

Dr. Spring is too widely and too favourably known as an 
author, to need any special commendation. Without any re- 
markable gift of originality or genius, and without any attempt 
at greatness, his productions are uniformly good and useful, and 
in every instance have obtained a wide circulation. His writ- 
ings are evidently not hasty effusions, but his most matured 
thoughts. They exhibit enough of the scholar, and of the fruits 
of learned research, for the popular mind ; they breathe, through- 
out, the spirit of a cheerful, spiritual, and practical piety ; they 
are clothed in chaste and beautiful language ; and they cannot 
fail to make a strong and healthy moral impression. Few of 
the writers of this age will leave a more precious legacy of sancti- 
fied thought to the Church than Dr. Spring. 

The work before us is unlike any of the author's previous 
productions in its plan. Under the somewhat fanciful and 
far-fetched title of " First Things," it embraces and discusses a 
great variety of topics involving the great facts and moral lessons 
first revealed to mankind, and which form the groundwork of 
theology and of human society, as ordained of God. Intel- 
lectually, we think this work decidedly superior to either of the 
author's other works, but not equal to his " Attractions of the 
Cross/' and others we might name, in moral power. While 
there is enough of the popular and practical element in it, to 
make it interesting and instructive to the mass of intelligent 
readers, there is yet enough of the " strong meat of the Word," 
enough of learned research and criticism, and elaborate reason- 
ing, of science and philosophy, to commend it to the select class 
of minds who love " the deep things of God," and who are 

* First Things : A Series of Lectures on the great Facts and Moral Lessons first 
revealed to Mankind. By Gardiner Spring, D.D. In two vols. 8vo. New York : 
M. W. Dodd London: Delf and Triibner. 1851.- 
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capable of appreciating abstract reasoning and learned investi- 
gation. It is a timely and able defence of the truth against 
many of the prevalent specious and popular forms of error. 
Some portions of it deserve to rank high for their scientific 
value, as for instance the chapter on " The Unity of the Human 
Race," in which he most conclusively refutes the theory to which 
we regret that Prof. Agassiz has lent his sanction and advocacy, 
and establishes beyond all controversy the Scripture doctrine of 
the common origin of the whole human race. The argument 
here given, mainly from Scripture, is the most thorough and 
satisfactory that we have anywhere seen. The chapter, too, on 
the Law of the Sabbath, is a most admirable specimen of lucid 
and conclusive reasoning. We might specify several other 
chapters as highly interesting and instructive, did our space 
permit. While, therefore, we should beg to dissent from some 
of the author's statements and reasonings, we do most cordially 
commend these beautiful volumes as full of mature and rich 
instruction bearing on the most important facts and doctrines of 
theology, and our sacred literature in general. J. M. S. 

IV. Gayarre's Louisiana.* 

This history embraces the period from De Soto's expedition in 
1539 and the settlement of the country, to the final establishment 
of the Spanish government in 1769. It is written a little too much 
on the plan of Scott's " historical romances," to suit our taste, 
or to attain to the rank of a standard authority. And yet it is a 
book of real value and remarkable interest. It gives a rapid and 
graphic sketch of the events of more than two hundred years of 
struggles with adverse fortune, of long and bloody wars with the 
native Indians, the fierce Natchez tribe, the powerful Choctaws, 
the undaunted Chickasaws, and the unconquerable Mobilians ; 
and it has treasured up many most interesting materials, many 
of them of a highly romantic character, for the use of some 
future historian. It is a pity the author, having such materials 
and facilities at hand, and evidently so competent to the task, 
did not give to the world a sober, veritable, and standard history 
of that immense region once comprehended in the limits of 
Louisiana, and whose colonial period under the Spanish sway 
the public know so little of. His work has an interest, a highly 
romantic interest, as it is, but it lacks some of the essential 
qualities which give chief and enduring value to works of this 
character. J. M. S. 

• Louisiana: its Colonial History and Romance. By Charles Gayarre. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 1851. London: Delf and Triibner. pp. 564. 8%o. 
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V. Analysis of the Epistle to the Romans.* 

Charles Ferme or Fairholm seems to have been born in Edin- 
burgh, and to have obtained his education there. In 1584, he 
joined the university. In 1589, he was chosen one of the re- 
gents of the university. In 1600, he became minister of the 
town of Fraserburgh and principal of a college there. In 1605, 
in consequence of the persecutions of the episcopal party, he was 
imprisoned more than a year, and then cruelly banished to the 
Highlands. In 1608, he wrote, "a thousand deaths hath my 
soul tasted of; but still the mercy and truth of the Lord hath 
recovered me." He was freed in 1609. He then went back to 
his post at Fraserburgh, where he remained till his death, Sept. 
24, 1617. The Analysis of the Epistle to the Romans was writ- 
ten at the request of certain ministers and probationers. It was 
first published in 1651. Through the exertions of Dr. Alex- 
ander, it is now reprinted in a very attractive form, in what 
appears to be a very exact and faithful translation, occupying 
378 pages. Principal Adamson, through whose auspices it was 
first published, calls it, " eruditionis, pietatis et exacti judicii 
plenam." Dr. Alexander adds : " So sagacious, exact and per- 
spicuous a Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, I had 
.not had before the good fortune to peruse." Those will be 
much pleased and edified who would see the great thoughts in 
this epistle brought out in a condensed manner, and with all 
the precision of logical rules and forms. Of course, an epistle 
so full of feeling, of impassioned digressions, where the logic is 
Pauline and not scholastic, will suffer somewhat by the applica- 
tion of scientific formulae. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with a Commentary 
on the Romans in Latin, of the famous Andrew Melville, now 
first printed from the manuscript. It was not intended for the 
press by the author, and does not afford a specimen of Melville's 
full powers as a commentator. It was prepared by him as a 
book of notes to be used in lecturing on the Romans. The the- 
ological world will be much indebted to the pious and zealous 
labours of Dr. Alexander and his coadjutors in rescuing the 
contents of this volume from destruction. 

VI. The Third Volume of Davidson's Introduction. f 

This volume closes the New Testament, and extends from the 
First Epistle to Timothy to the Apocalypse. It includes three 

* A Logical Analysis of the Epistle to the Romans, by Charles Ferme, translated 
from the Latin by William Skae, M.A. ; and a Commentary on the same Epistle, by 
Andrew Melville in the original Latin, edited, with a Life of Ferme, by Wm. Lind- 
say Alexander, D.D. Edinburgh : Woodrow Society, 1850. 8vo. pp. 520. 

f An Introduction to th« New Testament, containing an examination of the most 
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Indexes — of the Hebrew and Greek words illustrated, of Scrip- 
ture texts explained, and a general index of subjects. It is printed 
with admirable accuracy and beauty. It contains about 200 
pages more than the second volume, and 250 more than the 
first. We are not without hopes of furnishing at no distant day, 
from some competent hand, an extended review of the entire 
work. In the meantime, we recommend to our readers who are 
interested in biblical studies, and who wish "to give a reason 
for the hope that is in them," to procure this work. It starts 
questions, if it does not in all cases satisfy them, of the deepest 
interest. It deals with subjects of the profoundest intellectual 
and moral character, radically affecting our dearest hopes for 
time and eternity. It will show with what prolonged and des- 
perate skill and acuteness the Gospels and Epistles have been 
attacked, and with what triumphant success they are, in all im- 
portant cases, defended. All, who are set for the defence of the 
Gospel, would do well to familiarize themselves with questions 
relating to the integrity and divine authority of the Scriptures, 
some of which are handled in our secular reviews, which give a 
tone to not a little of our popular literature, and are gravely? 
argued and decided in our village lyceums. On some of these 
subjects, difficulties are felt by intelligent persons in our country 
congregations and Bible classes, where it may be little suspected, 
or lightly passed over by the minister. The food which would 
satisfy a Bible class twenty years ago will not satisfy them now* 
We can see no reason, why a pastor should not take up, in 
evening lectures, if not on the Sabbath, such topics — divesting 
them of course of their technical peculiarities — as the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, whether Paul wrote the Pastoral 
Epistles, what James composed the epistle bearing his name, the 
objections to the genuineness of the Second Epistle of Peter, 
whether the Apocalypse was written before or after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, &c. Such a course of lectures would mark 
an advance in religious knowledge among us, and would promote 
a healthful and intelligent piety. To those who should com- 
mence such a series, the volumes of Dr. Davidson would be a 
rich store-house of materials. 

About 130 pages in the third volume are devoted to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, specially in relation to the authorship. 
On this point, the conclusion to which Dr. D. comes is, " that 
though Paul was the author of the epistle, yet he did not put it 
into the phraseology and style it now bears." It is most pro- 
important questions i elating to the authority, interpretation and integrity of the cano- 
nical books, with reference to the latest inquiries. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in the Lancashire Independent College, near Manchester. Vol. IIL 8vo. 
pp. 656. London : Bagsters, 1851. 
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bable that Luke assisted the author in regard to the diction. 
" The style and diction of the Epistle to the Hebrews, resemble 
those of Luke in the Acts, more nearly than any other part of 
the New Testament." The writer of the epistle of James is 
maintained to be James the Apostle, the son of Alpheus. In 
respect to the question, whether Peter wrote the second epistle 
bearing his name, the author concludes, " But our mind is not 
wholly satisfied respecting it. The evidence on both sides has 
been given. It is for each one to judge of it according to his 
ability." To the Apocalypse only 120 pages are devoted. It 
will be thought, we presume, by many, the least satisfactory 
part of the work. After having given the contents, p. 631, Dr. 
D. proceeds : " To enter upon the exposition of these parts, is 
beyond our province. Perhaps it is beyond our ability to un- 
fold their meaning. To interpret the Apocalypse aright, is a 
difficult problem, which few can solve." " We are content to 
believe that the accomplishment of the various seals, trumpets, 
and vials, is not to be found in specific events. The subject of 
the seer is the triumph of Christianity, chiefly and primarily, 
over heathenism, the persecuting, hostile power under which he 
himself and contemporary Christians were suffering, and over 
other opposing tendencies and influences. The Apostle describes 
the destruction of Antichristianism — the triumph of Christianity 
over it." " The descriptions embrace the leading tendencies 
which are opposed in their nature to the peaceful victories and 
universal dominion of Christ's kingdom on earth." Having 
stated some of the objections to the three schemes for interpret- 
ing the book — denominated by him the Futurist, the Preterist, 
and the Continuous, p. 627, Dr. D. says : " We feel disinclined 
to adopt any of the rival hypotheses, till they be better supported." 
The author finally mentions the work of Hengstenberg, " as the 
only one which approaches the true scope and sense of the 
Apocalypse. That erudite commentator has had the sagacity 
and piety to trace the right lines of a correct interpretation." 
As the concluding part of Hengstenberg's Commentary, which 
is to contain the introduction, has not appeared, we cannot say 
how far the opinion of Dr. D. will be borne out. We prefer to 
wait. 

VII. Fourth Volume of Torrey's Neander.* 

We perceive from an advertisement of Perthes of Hamburg, 
that the 11th part of this great history, printed from the author's 
MSS., after his decease, is shortly to appear. A translation will, 

* General History of the Christian Religion and Church : from the German of Dr. 
Augustus Neander. Translated by Joseph Torrey, Professor of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy in the University of Vermont, comprising the fifth volume, or ninth 
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doubtless, follow as speedily as possible. Alas ! that the work 
must stop here. The great Reformation would have afforded, 
in some important respects, an admirable field for " the minute 
and comprehensive learning, the scrupulous fidelity, the unexam- 
pled candour and simplicity of spirit, the unobtrusive but pervad- 
ing glow of Christian piety, which have thus far so eminently 
characterised every portion of this great work." The present 
volume, embracing the fifth period of the history, extends from 
Gregory VII., A. D. 1073, to Boniface VIII., A. D. 1294. Among 
the main topics are the following : Extension of the Gospel in Pom- 
merania, Prussia, Finland, Tartary, Mongolia, Northern Africa, 
&c.; History of the Church Constitution; Hildebrand, the 
Crusades, Peter the Hermit, Arnold of Brescia, Thomas Becket, 
Raymund Lull, Ecclesiastical Laws, Hildegard, History of Mo- 
nasticism, Worship of the Virgin, Seven Sacraments, Cistercians, 
Carthusians, Dominicans, Franciscans, Christian life and worship, 
Penance, History of Doctrines, Anselmof Canterbury, Peter Abe- 
lard and his writings, Victorines at Paris, Hugo of St. Victor, 
Peter Lombard, Alexander of Hales, William of Paris, contro- 
versies on the Trinity, miracles, foreknowledge, and predestina- 
tion, Adam's sin, redemption, sects in opposition to the hierarchy, 
e. g. Bogomiles, Catharists, Waldenses, &c. It will be seen at 
once, that the field which the author traverses is of the deepest 
interest to the philosopher as well as to the Christian, and one 
which it is exceedingly difficult to survey with clearness and in 
an attractive manner. The discussions and publications of 
Cousin and others have done much to throw light on this dis- 
putatious period. 

VIII. Owen's Edition of the Iliad.* 

The text occupies 488 pages of this volume ; the notes, the 
remainder. The text of Wolf, Leipsic, 1839, with slight excep- 
tions, has been followed. Seventeen editions of Homer, or 
works upon the poet, are mentioned as having been particularly 
serviceable to the editor. In this volume, as in his former works, 
he has " desired to maintain the golden mean between extreme 
fulness and meagreness of annotation, which has marked his 
previous labours." The paper and typography of the volume (a 
little clumsy from its thickness) are all which could be desired. 
The letters are exceedingly attractive to the eye accustomed to 

and tenth parts, of the original work. Boston: Crocker and Brewster. 1851. 
London : Delf and Trtibner. pp. 650. 8vo. 

* The Iliad of Homer, according to the text of Wolf; with notes for the use of 
schools and colleges. By John J. Owen, D.D., Professor of the Latin and Greek 
languages in the Free Academy of the city of New York. Leavitt and Co. 1851. 
London: Delf and Trtibner. pp. 740. 18mo. 
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the small print and wretched paper of some of the German 
editions. In regard to the correctness of the printing, and the 
pertinence and value of the notes, we cannot express an opinion 
from mnch personal examination. We shall hope to find space 
for a short review in the course of our next volume. The IUad 
can now be studied to the utmost advantage by the advanced 
scholar, with the aid of the discussions of Grote, Mure, Thirl- 
wall, the maps of Kiepert, the lexicon of Crusius, translated by 
Smith, &c. 



Abt. XI— select literary and theological 

INTELLIGENCE. 

United States. 

There are no important theological works in press or in 
preparation, so far as we know. The number of biblical and 
exegetical works preparing for the press, is doubtless very small. 
The causes of this dearth need to be looked at. A part of the 
educated talent which should be devoted to the study of theology, 
is allured to law and politics. The number of the educated 
clergy relatively to the increasing population, is diminishing. 
Most of those now in the ministry are overburdened with the 
ever-beginning, never-ending calls of what seem to be practical 
duty. Many ministers are inadequately supported, and have 
not the spirit and health to betake themselves to earnest theo- 
logical study, or they are compelled to resort in a measure to 
secular callings, in order to eke out a subsistence. In so large 
a body of educated men, as belong to the Congregational and 
Presbyterian bodies in this country (the number of ordained 
ministers in the two branches of the Presbyterian Church is 
three thousand five hundred and eleven), there should be scores 
or hundreds who, while they preach the Gospel faithfully, should 
be devoting special attention to theology as a science, investi- 
gating the mysteries of the Bible in the original tongues, or 
studying with profound and comprehensive aims the great 
ecclesiastical Past. In a perfectly healthful state of religious 
feeling and opinion in our churches, such assuredly would be 
the case. Men would be found, here and there at least, prepar- 
ing to enrich the church and country with profound and original 
works in the great departments of didactic theology, biblical 
interpretation, and the history of the doctrines and life of the 
church. We fear that this is far from being the case. We 
apprehend, from some experience, that those students who pro- 
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mise nobly for theological and biblical science, while in the 
Seminary, allow various hindrances to interrupt their course, 
and ultimately defeat the best-laid plans. Now it would be 
easy to show that the great practical and missionary interests of 
the church require that there should be a considerable number 
of well-trained, earnest, investigating students among the clergy, 
who should hold the lamp of theological science high — worthy 
successors of the Augustines, Anselms, Howes, Edwardses, 
Bellamys, and Hopkinses of former ages. It is a short-sighted 
policy, an erroneous view of what is truly practical, which we in 
this country are pursuing and adopting. When shall the day 
come when clergymen shall feel one tithe of the enthusiasm in 
studying the great themes to which they are professedly devoted, 
which a mighty host of naturalists now feel, who are compassing 
sea and land in all the civilized and uncivilized parts of the globe, 
to add to the already enormous stock of physical truths ? 

Measures are now taking to collect and print in a handsome 
edition, by the American Doctrinal Tract and Book Society, the 
works of the " holy and tearful" Thomas Shepard of Cambridge. 
He was born at Northampton, England, Nov. 5, 1605, and died 
at Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 25, 1649, aged 44. Some of his 
Works have been often printed, and are highly valued : others 
are extremely rare. Seventeen treatises and works are enume- 
rated by Dr. Allen in his Historical Dictionary. 

Rev. George W. Williard, of Columbus, Ohio, is bringing out 
a translation of the Lectures of Zacharias Ursinus on the 
Heidelberg Catechism, as published by David Pareus. Ursinus 
was born in Breslau, July 18, 1534, and died at Neustadt in 
Baden, March 6, 1583. This Catechism has had a wide cur- 
rency, having been translated into fourteen languages. It is 
esteemed as one of the best of the Reformed Confessions. 

The first vol. of the History of the German Reformed Church, 
by Rev. Lewis Mayer, D.D., late professor in the theological 
seminary of the German Reformed Church, has been published 
at Philadelphia, with a memoir of the author, by Rev. Elias 
Heiner. This volume contains a part of the history of the Swiss 
Reformation, but does not reach to the death of Zuingli. The 
second volume, the materials of which were prepared or collected 
by the author, will embrace the history of the German Reformed 
Church in the United States. 

Professor Philip Schaff of Mercersburg, has published, in 
German, the first vol. of a " History of the Christian Church 
from its establishment to the present time." The first vol. 
extends from A.D. 30 to A.D. 100 — from the Pentecost to the 
death of John. It is designed primarily for the use of the 
American public. It is dedicated to the Mem ory of Dr. Neander, 
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" the father of modern Church History ." " The work bears upon 
it," says a competent judge, " the marks of true learning, and 
independent, vigorous thought, from the first page to the last." 
" It is a model of historical order and clearness." Of Dr. 
SchafPs ability for the great work which he has undertaken, 
the readers of the Bibliotheca Sacra have good proof in the 
articles from his pen, which have been inserted in our pages. 

Rev. Dr. Murdock of New Haven has published a translation 
of the celebrated Syriac version of the New Testament, called 
the Peshito. This venerable specimen of the piety and learning 
of the primitive church, now accessible to the English reader, 
will furnish a very instructive commentary, especially on some 
of the more difficult passages of the New Testament. 



Canada. 

The following are the numbers of the different religious 
denominations in Canada West, according to a statement of 
Capt. Strachan, a son of the Bishop of Toronto : — 

Population. 
The Church of England . . . 171,741 



1. 

2. The Church of Scotland 

3. The Free Presbyterian Church of Canada 

4. Wesleyan Methodist 

5. Episcopal Methodist 

6. Baptists 

7. Lutherans 

8. Independents 

9. Universalists 

10. Other Presbyterians 

11. Other Methodists 

Great Britain, 



67,900 

64,729 

90,363 

36,893 

28,965 

7,420 

6,126 

2,269 

29,370 

14,977 



We observe nothing of special importance in the notices of 
late publications or of those soon to appear. The Papal con- 
troversy excites less interest, and the number of publications 
relating to it has decreased. The presses of the Bible, Religious 
Tract and other Societies have been unusually active in sending 
out Bibles and practical religious works for the great multitudes 
that have congregated in England. The two university presses 
$xe employed as usual, on editions of the classics, treatises on 
mathematics, logic, &c, to be used as text-books. Oxford has 
lately furnished a noble present to the Protestant English world 
in the publication, from the MSS. of Wiclif's translation of the 
"B.ible. Among Mr. Bohn's numerous publications are transla- 
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tions of the principal Greek and Latin classics, accompanied with 
Notes. 

Of the books most interesting to the biblical student, now in 
preparation, are a new edition of Dr. Davidson's Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism, Dr. TregePs new edition of the text of the 
Greek Testament, the new Syriac works under the editorship of 
Mr. Cureton of the British Museum, and further publications in 
respect to the deciphering of the Assyrian inscriptions. Col. 
Rawlinson is earnestly engaged on this work, and is said to be 
making gratifying progress. Mr. Layard is now in London. 

The Baptists of England and Scotland have nine institutions 
of learning : Bristol, Horton at Bradford, Stepney in London, 
Pontypool in Wales, Haverford West, Theological Education 
Society, Accrinton, Leicester (General Baptists), Edinburgh. 
Each has one professor, and the four first named one tutor each 
besides. The number of students in all is only 113. The 
following remarks will apply to the other bodies of Dissenters : 
Before the recent amalgamation of three London academies, the 
Independents had nine seminaries for the education of 150 men. 
Of the Baptist institutions, Bristol, Horton and Stepney are all 
which could, in any proper sense, be called colleges. In all, the 
course of instruction is mixed, literary and theological. In 
several it embraces only the usual studies of the grammar school 
with limited theological studies. 

In these nine institutions are embraced 113 students, averag- 
ing less than thirteen each, and conducted at the expense of 
about 30,000 dollars per. annum. One institution, adequately 
provided with able professors, library and apparatus, could 
perform this labour twice as well, and with but little more than 
one quarter the expense. 

France. 

The French National Assembly have lately voted 78,000,000 
of francs for the excavations at Nineveh, and 30,000 francs for 
clearing the temple of Serapis at Memphis. Opposition was 
silenced by the remark of the minister, that it was for the 
majority to decide, whether England should have the precious 
remains rather than France. 

Germany. 

A recent official statistical report upon Prussia gives the follow- 
ing results : Total population at the commencement of the last 
year, 16,331,000. Of these, 10,000,000 were of the Evangelic 
church, 6,000,000 Catholics, 219,000 Jews, 14,000 Mennonites, 
and 1,200 Greek Christians. The whole population has in- 
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creased by 220,000 since the former census at the close of 1846 ; 
and increase is the most marked among the Jews. In the be- 
ginning of 1850 the whole number of military men in active 
service was 199,000. 

In Germany, Austria excluded, appear 746 newspapers, of 
which, 646 are printed in German, 5 in French, 1 in English, 15 
in Polish, 3 in Wendish (the Wenden are a Slavonic people in 
the midst of Germany), 7 in the Lutheran language. In all 
Europe, according to official statements, 1,856 newspapers are 
published, of which 169 are issued at Paris, 97 at London, 79 at 
Berlin, 68 at Leipzig, 86 at St. Petersburg, 24 at Vienna. 

The subjects of the articles in the 4th No. of the " Theologi- 
cal Studies and Criticisms," for 1851, are as follows : Remarks 
on the Idea of Religion with special reference to psychological 
questions, by Dr. Charles Lechler, chaplain of the Insane Institute 
at Minnenthal; Lucian and Christianity, a contribution to the 
Church History of the second century, by Aldoph Planck, 
deacon at Heidenheim in Wiirtemberg ; Additions to the treatise 
on the author of the maxim " In necessariis unitas, in non neces- 
sariis libertas, in utrisque caritas/' with some remarks on the 
Irenic literature of the 17th century, by Dr. P. Lucke; Review 
of Dr. C. A. Hahn's History of the Waldenses, contained in his 
history of the Sects in the Middle Ages, by Prof. Herzog of Halle; 
Review of Henry Hubsch's Work on Architecture, and its Rela- 
tion to the Painting and Sculpture of the present day, by Dr. B. 
Stark ; and the Evangelical Church Organization for Westphalia 
and the Rhine Province, by Dr. Kling. The writer of the 
article on Lucian investigates the following topics : Peregrinus 
Proteus as a cynic ; his death by fire without doubt a parody on 
the Christian martyrs; Peregrinus as a Christian; Lucian's 
judgment of the Christians ; and whether Lucian was acquainted 
with the New Testament. Dr. Lucke, in his little work on the 
age, the author, the original form, and the true sense of the 
famous maxim, " In necessariis," &c., sought to prove that the 
author of it was Rupertus Meldenius, a Lutheran theologian, 
not much known, in his essay " Paraenesis votiva pro pace 
ecclesiae ad theologos Augustantt Confessionis/' written about 
1620 or 1630. 

The 3rd vol. (1850-1) of Ewald's " Jahrbucher" for Biblical 
Science, pp. 298, has been published. The tenth volume of 
Ritter's History of Philosophy is shortly to appear. The later 
volumes have not been translated into. English. 

The second and concluding volume of Dr. EbrardV .Christian 
Dogmatics is to be published in the course of this year. The 
2nd section of the 2nd part of Dr. J. P. Lange's Christian Dog- 
matics is published. 

VOL. II. 2 r 
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The 7th edition of Tholuck's Doctrine of Sin and Redemption, 
or the true Consecration of the Skeptic, has just been published. 

The first vol. of the 3rd edition of Hagenbach's Encyclopedia 
and Methodology of Theological Science has appeared, in 431 
pages. 

The 3rd vol. of the second edition of Hengstenberg^s Com- 
mentary on the Psalms is also advertised. There does not seem 
to be much alteration or improvement in this edition. 

Dr. Augustus Pfizmaier of Vienna has published the first part 
in 92 pages folio, of a Dictionary of the Japanese language. 

The last part published of Pauly's Real-Encyclopaedie, extends 
from Tullia to Viae, and carries the 6th volume of the whole 
work from the 2,241st page to the 2,560th. 

The following parts of the Bibliotheca Classica Latina have 
just appeared : Cicero's Orations for Sulla, the Manilian Law, 
Archias, Murena, Milo, Marcellus, Ligarius, Deiotarus, Roscius- 
Plancius, the 4th against Catiline, and the treatise De Senec- 
tute and De Amicitia, with notes, &c, for the use of schools, 
by Geo. A. Koch. The first section of the 4th volume of Popp's 
Thucydides has just come out. 

Suidae lexicon Graece et Latine. The ninth part of the 
second volume, completing the text, of Prof. Bernhardy's edition 
of this lexicon, accompanied with notes, has been printed. 

Dr. H. Weissenborn has published a short essay, entitled 
" Nineveh and its territory in respect to the latest excavations 
in the valley of the Tigris." 

The following historical, biographical and geographical works 
are just announced : The first volume of the second edition of 
Bockh's " Staatsaushaltung" of the Athenians, pp. 812; the 
third volume of Pertz's Life of the minister, Von Stein; Life 
and Studies of C. J. Zumpt, with six of his Latin speeches, by 
A. W. Zumpt ; an Eulogy on C. F. Schulz, by E. P. Wustemann ; 
Palestine and Syria, being the second part of Bitter's Geography 
of the Peninsula of Sinai, Palestine and Syria, in 721 pages; 
the seventh edition, by Dr. Mappaeus of Stein, and Horschel- 
mann's Manual of Geography and Statistics; Contributions to a 
History of the German Book-trade, by Albrecht Kirchhoff, the 
first volume containing notices of some booksellers of the 15th 
and 16th centuries. 

Russia. 

Population of the Russian Empire. — The Russian Ministry 
have just published the census of the Empire for the year 1846. 
In European Russia it contains 52,565,334 souls ; in the four 
Western Governments of Siberia, 2,153,958; in the Kingdom 
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of Russian Poland, 4,800,000 (this is an approximation merely) ; 
in the Grand Duchy of Finland, 1,900,000; in the territory 
beyond the Caucasus, 2,500,000 ; total 68,600,000. If we add 
to these the inhabitants of the district of Jarkutsk, of the island 
of Kamschatka, of Ochotsk, of the American possessions, the 
submitted Kisgis hordes, and finally the army, the entire popu- 
lation of the Empire will amount to 65,000,000; of those 
49,000,000 belong to the Orthodox Greek Church, 7,300,000 to 
the Roman Catholics, 3,500,000 are Protestants, 2,400,000 
Mohamedans, 1,200,000 Jews, 1,000 Gregorian and Armenian 
Catholics, 600,000 Pagans* 
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